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O^O-Jce 


CHAPTER-!. 

COMING OF ACE 

“ Well, Jeintc, .ind are jou satisfied ^ ” 

'* Oh ! Kilmorc, satisfied * I am more than satisfied , I am 
proud — so iiroud ” 

The speakers were a pair standing arm in arm on the green and 
■wide spreading 5Hard of Kihnore Parle, just as tlie soft August 
taiilight began to steal around The man as tall, middle aged, 
somewhat rough featured, but the e\])ression of his face a\as 
dignified and kindly, while thea\oman vas siill in her lovely prime 
SEeDooked up at him as she spoke, and her ejes were shining 
avath joj and lo\ a 

“ He did not speak badlj,” s.iid the man, smiling 
“ He spoke beauiifull), .and he looked so handsome, Kilmore — 
like a young king ” 

“ Well, m) dear, as kings as a rule are not particularly handsome, 
that IS hardly a compliment — but the lad did \cry well ” 

Thej were talking of their only son, whose coming of .age had 
just been celebrated by a banquet given to all the tenants of the 
great properties to which he was the heir He was a lucky young 
man, seemmglj’, this A'Vrthur Victor, Lord Clair, whose father and 
mother, the Earl and Countess of Kilmore, were thinking and 
s’peaking of wath such tender pnde. Lucky m his birth, m his- 
good looks, and in all the future prospects of his life. 'And to-day 
he had been told this^ he had realised perhaps for the first time 
as he stood the hero of the hour — bowing his thanks for all the 
good wishes showered on him, that he had his full share of the 

A 
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gifts ^liich all men prize. The thought had flushed his face, and 
brightened his eyes, and iQQsefled his tongue, and he had 
returned thanks, after his health had been drunk, in such m ell- 
chosen graceful ^Tords, that no -vronder his mother’s heart beat 
high -with pnde, and the Earl himself was not unmo\ed. ^ 

Lord Mmore’s own up-rearmg had not been as his sons 
Bom the younger son of a younger son, he had been told early m 
life that he had his oim i\ay to make in the world, vhich na}, as 
we all know, is not smoothly paved Educated as a barrister, he 
had struggled on until his thirty-fifth year, when a sudden change 


came m his fortunes 

His uncle, the SL\th Earl of Kilmore, a penunous old “man of 
past seventy, who had taken very httle notice of his (biieflessj 
nephew, and considered that “ Arthur had not got on as he should,” 
was after a short illness called upon to lea\ e his wealth and his 
honours behind him He was succeeded by his son, who vas as 
reckless in his expenditure as his father had been careful But an 
extraordinary fate in less than a month after his father’s death 
overtook the young set enth Earl of Kilmore He died of blood 
poisonmg, said to have been contracted by sleeping in a room 
newly painted By this time the bnefless barrister’s father, v.ho had 
been a country parson, also was dead, and to his own extreme 
surpnse news came to the Temple which in a moment changed the 
poor barrister’s whole career He v as the next heir to his cousin, the 
young Earl, who had died unmarried, and thus became eighth 
Earl of Kilmore, a nch man, with the bitter expenences of his 
poor and strugglmg youth stored usefully m his heart 
Among his troubles had been a hopeless but strong attachment 
to the beauuful y cung daughter of a dislmguished judge. He Tiad 
npver spoken of love to Janet Cover, but none the less he had 
loved her, and this lore had been silently and secretly returned 
When he became Earl of Kilmore, and his great good fortune vas 
known, the^judge congratulated him, and mxated him to dinner 
But Lord Kilmore forgave the judge his former neglect and all 
other things He mamed his Janet, and on the day of their son’s 
commg of age had been married to her for twenty-three years 
There was a httle grave in the village churchyard of Kilmore 
where their first bom slept, but this early loss and sorrow had but 
drawn closer the hearts of the husband and wife, and their second 
son, .^hur Victor, Lord Clair, was everythmg that their hearts 
desired 


There is only one wish I have now,” said Lady Kilmore, as 
still strolled arm-m-ann through the fast darkening 


Park, 
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lisleninc; s^Sn^^^the strains of the band proceeding from a 
large terit^CTO' taking had noi\ commenced , “ that Clair Mould 
think oC-^Vnuetfc::'* T 

"^fy^Ai^lhtie4oman,'Jet these things alone, answ ered the 
EarlflAjm^ hiriiand affectionately on hisMife’s^ “Annette is a 
nice girl, and a pretty girl, and moreoier is )our niece , but unless 
Clare reallj fancies her, it is no use triung to put it into his 
head ” 

y “I Monder if he is dancing the first dance with her? ” 

T" Ver>' likel)’, but dmcing the first dance Math her does not 
mean marf‘)ing her, )ou knou Take my advice, Jeanie, don’t 
lead Annette to think of Clair until he thinks of her , it might 
only end m unhappiness for the poor girl, and I am sure you 
Mould not like that ? ” 

“No, indeed," said Lady Kilmore, quickly, and then she gave 
a little \\j^ful sigh 

“And noM, ni} dear,” continued the Earl, “I think it is quite 
time that a man of my age should retire oft the damp grass Let 
us go in, Teanic , Clair and Annette Mill tell us how the dance 
goes on, and,” he added Mith a smile, “you can mqiiire then how 
manj times they danced Mith each other” 

Lady Kilmore smiled also, and together the husband and Mafe 
left the Park and entered the great mansion standing m its midst, 
each thinking still of the )Oung heir, Mho at the jiresent moment 
was enjojang himself to his heart’s content 

For we may be sure that his good looks and his neat and well- 
chosen words had not been lost on several pretty maidens, who 
bad formed part of the guests at the banquet vAll the farmer’s 
wives and daughter’s had been invited as well as themselves to 
assemble to do honour to the coming of age of Lord Clair One 
of the largest tenants was a certain Mr Dighton, who farmed the 
land adjoming the Park, and lived in the pretty house standing on 
the green and fertile hillside, at whose foot gurgled the nver A) re 
over its pebbly bed 

There was a joung Dighton, a keen sportsman and fisherman,' 
and this Dick Dighton was on fairly intimate terms with Lord 
Clair They fished together, and had known each other from 
boyhood, and Clair also knew more slightly the rest of the farmer’s 
family 'These consisted of a comely wife, and yet more comely 
daughter , All the Dightons were present both at the banquet 
and the ball, and Clair" honoured Mrs Dighton by askmg her to 
dance the first dance 

Put the rosy cheeked, portly dame, v>ho was sittmg with her 
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husband on one side and her daughter and another girl on the 
other, and her son standing in front, msel} but proudly shoolv her 

bead . , ... 

“No, my lord,” she said, “my dancing days arc oscr, you 

must choose one of the young ones ” ^ 

Upon heanng this speech of her mother’s, Annie Dighton, ^\ho 
rvas really a pretty girl, blushed, cast down her blue eyes, and 
moved uneasily m her seat • 

“ Well, if you won’t, Mrs Uighton,” ansu ered the y oung lord, 
good-naturedly, “perhaps Miss Dighton r\ill allow me to dance 
the first dance wath her ? ” 

Annie Dighton blushed more deeply still, but Mrs Dighton 
replied promptly for her daughter 

“Annie will only be too proud, my lord,” she said “Get 
up, Annie, and dance with his 'ordship ” 

, MJpon this Annie rose smiling and fair, and timidly raised her 
“eyes and looked at her future partner 

Another pair of eyes, but not timid ones, were at this moment 
also looking at the young lord mth a gra\e, inquiring glance 
'these eyes, dark, languid, and beautiful, bclonced to the other 
girl who was sitting by Mrs Dighton’s side, and whose remarkable 
personal appearance had already attracted the notice of Lord Clair 
He looked at her again as Annie Dighton rose, but the girl 
neither blushed nor shrank from his adminng glance 

“Dighton,” said Clair, as Annie took his ami, “come, get 'a 
partner, and you can be our \is a-Ms ” 

Upon this Dick Dighton, who was a hear ily -built, rather good- 
looking young man, advanced somewhat loutishly to the dark-eyed 
girl by his mother’s side. 

“Miss Moore, will you dance with n e?” he said 
“Yes, Mr Richard,” answered Miss Moore, with a half smile, and 
then she also rose 

“ Let us go tv Ine bead of the tent,” said Clair, “ and I will make 
up a set there. Excuse me a moment, Miss Dighton, until I sec 
about getting the others to dance, and tell the band to begin ” 
The young lord burned away as he spoke, and ordered the 
band to commence to play, and busied himself about getting up 
the different sets for the first qua^lle ° ^ 

It was by his wish entirely that this dance had been got up 
Lord and Lady Kilmore having allowed him to manage it all his 
own way He had ordered and arranged the decoraUons of the 
tent, fixed the music— in fact, managed it all, assisted onlv bv his 
cousin, Anne te Gower. ^ 
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And the nliole thing was «cll done It was a tenants’ ball, but 
one or two joung men of his ovm class were also present But it 
was intended for the farmers’ wi^cs and daughters, and Clair was 
\cry anxious that e\cry one should enjoy themselves 
Thus he went round the tent getting up sets of dancers, and as 
he did so the three joung people standing before Mr and Mrs 
Dighton were all watching his movements 
“What do you think of him when you see him near, Eva?” 
V. hispered Annie Dighton to the dark-ej ed girl 
“ He IS pleasant looking,” she answered 
''Oh' I think he is so handsome,” continued Annie with 
enthusiasm She was in fact so delighted and CACited at the idea 
that she was going to dance the first dance with the joung lord, 
that she could think of nothing else. Mrs Dighton also felt very 
proud, and glanced around at her neighbours \.ith a beaming face 
She was pleased that they should see the honour which “her 
Annie” was about to reccne, and in his somewhat thick-headed 
way her substantial husband also shared this feeling 

“John,” she whispered in his ear, “do jou see Mrs Roberts 
staring at our girls? My ' they will be jealous about Lord Clair 
dancing first \.itli our Annie ” 

John grunted his assent, but being a man of few t.ords said 
nothing 

“ Annie is the prettiest girl m the room by far,” continued Mrs. 
Dighton 

“Bar Miss Moore,” quoth John 

“Indeed, John, I don’t think j'ou need run down jour own 
children like that Miss Moore isn’t bad looking, but look at 
Annie’s colour ” 

“ Ask Dick’s ojnmon,” said John with a gnn 
But further discussion on the respective attractions of really the 
two prettiest girls in the tent r.cre cut short by Lord Clair’s return 
“ Now', Miss Dighton, I am ready at last,” he said with a smile, 
offenng his arm to Annie Dighton, who delightedly accepted it 
“ Come, Dighton, let us take our places ? ” 

Upon this Dick Dighton ofiered his arm to Miss Moore also, 
and these two followed Lord Clair and Annie Dighton to the head 
of the tent, and dancing speedily commenced 

“Who IS tne joung lady jour brotiicr is dancing wth, ifiss 
Dighton ? ” \ as the first question that Clair addressed to his 
pretty partner 

“ Oh, that IS Eva Moore,” answered Annie, smiling “ She was 
school with me, jou know, t, ojears ago, at South K'-nsington^ 
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at least I Tvas at school,” she added, “and Eva was a padour 
boarder at the same time, and that’s how I got to know her Dick. 
thmks her avfullj handsome, do jou? ” 

“ Yes, she is handsome,” answered Lord Clair 
“Yes, most people think her very handsome, she is staging 
with us, and she likes being m the country, and I hope she vmU 
stay a little longer The way she came to stay was she wro'e to 
me that she was travelling past here, and should like to see me 
again I knev. her very well at school, and ve have often written 
to each other since Hov I knew her so well was we used to sing 
together at school she has a beautiful voice.” 

As the rustic httle maiden chattered on in this artless fashion, 
to the delight of her mother, whose n,atemal eves never left her, 
and who was inwardly congratulalmg herself on “ how well Annie 
was gpit-ing nn with his lordship,” Clair’s eyes again and again 
rested on the beautiful face opposite to him It was of singular 
Tpgnlant^ , pale, dark-e) ed, and dark-haired, and with marked and 
delicate brows She was tall, s'ender, and graceful, and about her 
exiwession there vas a certain indifference, a certain languor , as* 
though she cared very httle about uhat she was doing, and 
c.rtainly did not care for tlie look of eager admiration on the face 
of her partner, ) oung Dighton 

” Anme seems to be m aking up. to the young lord at a fine 
nte,” presently remarked ) oung Dighton 

“ Is she ? ” answered hliss Moore, with just a httle touch of 
weanness in her tone 

Annie herself i\ns perfectly delighted with the success of her 
dance and her conversation, and even after it was over and Lord 
Clair was convejmgher back to her mother’s side, when he said 
as they approached Mrs Dighton 

“Will you introduce me to )our friend, Miss Dighton ? ” Annie 
was still quite charmed 

“Yes, to be sure,” she answered, and accordingl} she presentee 
Clair to Eva Jloore 

“ Eva, this is Lord Clair,” she said, and as she spoke Eva bowed 
her head coldlj and gracefully 

ill you dance with me the next dance, itisawaltz?” said Clair 

Eva again simply bowed her head, and accepted the arm of thi 
>oung lord as indifferentlv as she had accepted Dick Dighton’s 
But a moment or two later as they were dancing together i 
f dilicatg f h ish rose to her fair cheeks, and her shinmg eyes grev 
^less languid She w aitzed most gracefully, and Clair grew quit 
cntniis.n^ic about her dancing ^ 
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Pardon me/' he said, m Jiis frank , bright ^Yay, ‘'but I little 
thought I should find such a partner as you this evening ” 

E\ a Moore smiled 

“ Why ?’’ she asked ov'" ^ 

“ You dance so beautifully , you are sn diffprpnh— ri-Tp^pry 

else ” 

Again Ea-a smiled They vere standing to take breath now, and 
Clair s admimtllin for his beautiful partner ifas increasing e^ ery 
moment 

_ " \ou will dance wath me again ? ” he said, eagerly drawmg-oxit ^ 
his programme. “ May I have the fourth and the sixth, and any 
more you will give me ? " 

. 1 /^“ I must not monopolise you ” 

/ “I wash you would,” answered Clair, smiling “Well, at all 
Ql£nts, I will wnte your name down for the fourth and the 
sixth ? ” 

She did not refuse , it seemed rather to amuse her the young 
lord's sudden and eager admiration She declined to dance 
except with him dunng the rest of the evening She sat calmly 
by !Mrs Digh ton's side, who began to fidget and feel uncomfort- 
able when Lord Clair came a third time for her charge 
'I “ I have been so impatient for this dance,” he whispered as he 
led her away ^ 

Eva made no resp'dns e to this She danced with him as grace- 
fully and as calmly as she had done the first time, and then 
presently when they pausdd , she looked up with her dark eyes m 
his face 

“ Who IS that girl silting there? ” she said “ The little girl with 
the small fp.ntnrcs ? ” 

“ Oh, that’s my cousm, Annette Gower,” answered Clair with a 
smile, and a somewhat cnnsnnns look “I should have asked 
her to dance before — you make me forget everything. Miss 
Moore ” 

“ I thought she was some one different to the rest,” replied 
Miss Moore, calmly, “ and 1 saw her looking at us while we were 
dancing ” 

The pretty, dark, small-featured face that Eva Moore had 
remarked on had been growing pa l er and iwiler during the last 
hour, as Annette Gower had noticed the evident devnhn n of her ^ 
cousin to the beautiful stranger Clair had indeed forgotten all 
about his cousin Annette Eva had recalled .. her tn h i s miad 
But after the dance w^s ov^ r he went up to her 

“ How are you enioyung .jxmiself, Annette ? ” he said, kmdly. 
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(’“The flooring IS splendid for dancing, isn’t it? Will jou dance 
wth me the ne\t dance? Ume- h fen sn m i i ch -en c^ e d .J ^ 
bnd time_to askn La i ,i hefo ie” 

The small, pretty lace of his cousin flushed painfully as Clair 

thus addressed her , , „ , j 

/ (( j have seen, ypu dancing a great deal, she answered in a 

>pppnli irly tjTjyppr&WP-d \01Ce 

“ Oh, I must, you know, but come along, Annette, let us have 
a turn together non ” 

She rose and danced with him, and presently asked him the 
name of his former dark-eyed partner 

“Who IS that handsome girl >ou have danced several times 
with, Clair ? ” she said. 

“ Oh, that IS a Miss Moore, a stranger here, who is staying niih 
the Dightons at Holly Hill , she waltzes splendidly, and seems a 
pleasant girl ” 

“ She IS very handsome.” 

“Yes, she’s got wonderful eyes, hasn’t she? Miss Dighton’s 
rather pretty too ” 

1 ' “ But in a very different style ” 

“Yes, the t yp ical fair milkmaid, isn’t she? But, come, kt us _ 
take another turn, or I shall think you have turned lazy ” 

So the cousins completed their dance together, and by'-and-by 
V’Mrs Dighton saw with a henting Lord Claur once more 
approaching her little family group 

“ He will surely ask Annie this time,” thought the fond mother 

Annie, who had been dancing a goodiakal with their nearest 
country neighbours, and who was now' sitting without a partner, 
hoped so too, and looked rather anxiously in Lord Clair’s face as 
he drew near them. 

But, no , he went straight up to Eva Moore and said a few 
words in a low tone that Annie could not hear, and Ev a at once 
rose and laid her hand lightly on bis arm, and the two passed 
dpwn the tent together 

IjC/t-Dick Dighton sCQAkd when he saw this, and Mrs Dighton 
could not .suppre.g-; a sigh 

“ His lordship is dancing a great deal with Ivliss Moore, Dick? ” 
she said, somewhat uneasily 

“A great deal too much,” answered Dick, sii Hehly ^‘1 sav 
motlier, aren’t you getimg tired of this ? I thmk it’s quite tune 
we Were back home.” 

“ I am getting a httle tired, dear,” answered Mrs Dighton 
meekly. 
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“Tiien ril see about the trap Annie, you had better not 
dance any more, we are going away directly ” 

In the meanwhile the ino nho nere the real cause of this early 
home-going of the Dighton family had A\alked down the tent 
together, and as hen the; came to the open entrance Clair suddenly 
^ perceued and pointed out the shining August moon oserhead 
^"“Look what a spl^-ndid night it is. Miss Moore,” he said, 
“ Suppose we don't dance this time, but go out and breathe a 
little fresh air m the Park ? " 

" It AAOuld be refreshing, wouldn’t it ? ” answered E\a “ The 
tent has got rather warm ” 

“ Come, then , but )ou arc not afraid of taking cold, are }ou?” 
// " Oh, no , I shall knot my handkerchief oser my head 
^'She smte d-hcrjiction to he r_wprds. ^d tied her de]n4fe little 
/lace handkerchief under her dainty chip Then, still arm-in-arm, 
they went into the moonlit Park, crossing the dewy grass until 
they came to one of the side paths, and-,'tliere Eva suddenly 
sapped and looked around at the lovely silVcred scene 

/ “ How beautiful 1” she evclaimed, stretching out her amis, and 
■J drawing a long breath as though to mb, ale the fragrance -pf the 
night “Can’t >ou imagine the fames holding their re\ els here. 
Lord Clair ? ” 

Clair laughed a low, soft laugh 

“ Wiiat music do they dance their r^ls to, I w onder, Miss 
Moore ? ” he said 

“ To the soug h of the w md through the trees, to the gurgle of 
the stream,” she answered in a «)Cm'-thRatnr.al tone “Hark' 
don’t jou hear it — the sound of falling water ? ” 

“ That IS the Ayrc , the n\er runs past the end of the Park, you 
know ” 

“ Listen — I hear it so plainly,” ivent on Eva Moore , and she 
raised her head as she spoke, and the moonlight shone full on her 
beautiful face, on which Clair’s eyes were fixed “Ah — it is 
lovely here,” slie continued , “like a dream " 

“ I shall never forget to-night,” said Clair in a loiv, almost 
passionate tone 

His voice and manner instantly changed her mood 

“Oh, yes, }Ou will,” she said lightly 

“ I am sure I will not,” answered Clair 

But any further conversation betw'een them was now iptfirrujitcd* 

A sound of footsteps ivas heard, and a minute later the tall rather 
i shspr.hing figure of Dick Dighton emerged into the moonlight 
"^“I have come to seek you, Miss Moore,” he said, somewhat 
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roughly, as he approached them , “father and mother arc ^\aiting 
for you to go , they are in the trap already ” 

“What, so soon, Dighton?” c\claimcd Clair ‘ Oh, you 
mustn’t go yet? ” 

“Yes, my lord, viC must , so, Miss Moore, if you 11 take my arm. 
I’ll take you to the trap ” , 

“ Nay, I must see Miss Moore safely back into Mrs Dighton s 
charge,” said Lord Clair, drawing ENa’s arm through his, and thus 
he led her to where the family equipage of the Digluon’s was 
standmg at the back of the tent ready to start 
Stout, comely Mrs Dighton was already seated in the dog cart 
by her husband’s side, and Annie Dighton was on tlic back scat 
Mrs Dighton felt unhappy in her mind, for she “ didn’t like y oung 
girls wandering about with gentlemen at this time o’ night,” she 
had confided to her husband Therefore, when the three — E\a, 
Clair, and Dick Dighton — approached the dog-cart they were 
received m silence 

But Clair’s pleasant, courteous manner soon made it all right 
“I am sorry you are going so soon, Mrs Dighton,” he said, 
“ and thank y ou so much for coming Good night , ” and then he 
shook hands with them all, and last with Eva hloorc 


CHAPTER n. 

FIRE. 

Clair returned to the tent after the Dightons’ departure, but 
somehow he had lost his inte-est m the dancing And presently 
he whispered to the agent of the property, who was present, a 
pleasantdookmg, middle-aged man, that he wished he would take 
his place 

“ Mr Jt’pson, will you kindly see afier every one and keep up 
the dancing,” he said, “for I notice my cousin Miss Gower looks 
rather tired, and I think I had better take her home ” 

“ I will do my best, my lord,” answered ]\Ir Jepson, smilingly 
“ That’s all right, then , I’ll just go away quietly You see, its 
been rather a long day ” 

“ Certainly , but a most successful one, my lord ” 

The young lord just nodded his head pleasantly at the implied 
compliment, and then went up to the bench on which his cousin 
Annette Gower, was seated ’ 
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“Annette, jou look most awfully tired,” he said, “so 1 am 
going to take you home ” 

Annette rose quietly and took her cousin’s arm, and'^hey left 
the tent together, and speedily found themsehes at the entrance 
of ICilmore Hall 

'* \\ licic IS Lady Kilmorc ? ” asked Clair of one of the servants 
as they nent in 

“Her Iad 3 'ship is m the small dra^Mng-room, my lord,” answered 
the footman 

“ Come along, then, Annette, and let us tell her all about the 
dance,” said Clair, and Annette Gower followed him, w'lthout 
speaking, up the \\ ide staircase to a room fitted up with wonder- 
ful luvury and taste 

It was Lady Kilmore’s favounte room, and opened by folding 
doors into the large drawing-room beyond But these were 
nearly alwajs kept dosed, and the smaller room had an entrance 
from the front corridor of its own A little ante-room led to tins, 
which, with his quick, light step, Clair soon crossed, and then 
found himself m the presence of hts father and mother 

They both looked up with a smile to greet him Lord Kil- 
more was sitting m a divan chair reading the newspapers by the 
light of a shaded lamp near him , and Lady Kilmore, also m an 
easy chair, was reading a novel by the table which held the lamp 

“Well, Clair, and how’ has the dance gone off?” she asked, 
la^'ing dow n her book. 

“ Oh, splcndidl)', mother , it was the greatest fun,” he 
answered 

“And you enjoyed j’ourself?" went on Lady Kilmore, smil- 
ingly 

“ Immensely ! I asked the portly Mrs Dighton for the first 
dance, but she handed me over to her daughter, and so Miss 
Dighton had the honour of opening the ball ” 

“And }0U, Annette,” said Lady Kilmore, looking at her niece, 
who was standin^a little behind Clair, “did you enjoy yourself 
too ? ” 

“ Oh, y’cs, very much,” replied the sweet-\ oiced Annette, but 
the instant Lady Kilmore heard her tone she knew all was not 
well wTth the girl 

“ Well, my dears, I told Gregson to have dinner ready for you 
w’hen you came in, so I think you had better go and get it now ” 

“ I should rather have some tea, please. Aunt Jeanie,” said 
Annette 

“ Very well, dear, I will ring for it , and you, Clair ? ” 
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« Oh, I am going to have some dinner,” answered Clair with a 
laugh , and a few moments later he left the room, and Lady Kil- 
raore’s eyes followed him as he turned to go 

jHow happy he looks 1 ” shs said* addressing her husband 
“ He IS at a happy age,” replied Lord ICilmore, with a good- 

natured little shrug , , , j j t 

Clair felt not only happy, but excited After he had dined he 
went back to the small drawing-room beside his father and 
mother, and chatted on bnghtly until they retired for the night 
Annette Gower had said she was tired, and had gone to bed 
early, and Clair, though he talked about the dance, made no 
allusion to his principal partner 

Then after bis father and mother had left him he went up to 
his smoking-room, which was situated in one of the wings of the 
house He lit a cigarette, opened the window, and leaned out, 
looking vaguely at the moonlight flooding the grounds and the 
Park beyond He scarcely knew how long he leant there A 
white-robed vision seemed to be floating before him, and a pair 
of dark, lustrous, languid eyes shining into his 
Far away in the moonlight he could see the green hill, which 
had suddenly become of intense interest to him , the green hill on 
which stood Mr Dighton’s house, and where at this moment he 
pictured to himself the beautiful girl he had danced with, sleeping 
and smiling in her dreams 

Her image presented itself so vividl) to his mind that it seemed 
almost like reality 

" What a fool I am 1 ” he cried prcsenily, starting up and be- 
ginning to pace the room Up and down he went in his unrest, 
and then returned to the window , returned to gaze at the moon- 
lit distance , at the haze which was rising from the low lands, and 
enveloping in white and misty shadows the higher grounds 
Suddenly through this mist a red glow shone Clair looked at 
this curiously, and wondered what it could be Presently it was 
reflected against the sky, and then a moment or two later, as Clair 
gazed, a flame shot up through the red glow, and he realised it 
was a fire A fire at Holly Hill 1 An exclamation burst from 
his lips, and then he quickly hurried from the room As he ran 
swiftly down the staircase he encountered one of the footmen 
putting out the lights 

“ There is a fire broken out at Holly Hill, I believe,” he said to 
the man “ I nm going to see , giv-e the alarm, and tell some of 
the men to follow me, as we may be able to give some he’p ” 

" Yesj my lord," answered the man, and then Clair hurried on 
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They were locking up for the nighty in the hall as he passed 
through It, and m a few hasty words Clair told the news, and 
then went out into the mght It was past twelve o’clock now, 
and the fire was distinctly visible outside The red glow had be- 
come brighter, and as Clair ran on down the avenue, now and 
again a flame darted forth, each moment with increasing bril- 
liancy 

Clair knew^ every inch of the road and went by the river path, 
which was the nearest, and as he approached the homestead on 
Holly Hill he saw that the whole building appeared to be on fire 
Dense masses of smoke were rising, lit by the lurid light of the 
flames, and he heard voices calling, and saw dusky figures running 
hither and thither 

In another minute he had reached the garden gate m front of 
the house, and in the garden he perceived an affrighted group of 
several women 

A moment later he was amongst them, and Annie Dighton re- 
cognised him She was clinging to her mother, but w'hen she 
saw Clair she ran tow ards him 

“ Oh 1 Lord Clair ' ” she cried in a voice broken w ith tears, 
“isn’t this dreadful 1 Eva Moore is still in the house, and we 
cannot get to her • Dick has tried twice, and is terribly burnt, 
poor fellow, with trying — he is lying there — but the staircase is on 
nre Oh ' what shall we do ? ” And the poor girl wrung her 
hands in her despair 

“ Which IS her room ? ” asked Clair, hoarsely and bnefly 

“ That — there, look I ” said Annie, eagerly, seizing him by the 
aim and pointing to a room m the second storey of the house 
“ She’s been at the window, poor thing, and called for help, but 
what — what can we do ? ” 

" Is there no ladder? I wnll go up,” said Clair, looking round 

Then half a dozen voices called out there was a ladder, but it 
would not nearly reach the second storey 

“Bring a cart'” cned Clair, “ that w ill help with the height, 
and for the rest I think I can scramble up ” 

The farm servants ran to obey the }Oung lord, who in the 
meantime had called for and obtained a rope, which he fastened 
round his waist 

“ If she IS in her senses,” he said to Annie Dighton, A\ho was 
following him, “ I can throw the rope to her, and then scramble 
in at the window, if she has strength to hold it tight Ah there 
she IS at the window — she sees us, and here comes the cart.” 

Not a moment was now lost, the cart was drawn up to t’ e 
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burning house by willing hands, and the one ladder a\-ailablc 
apparently was placed in it and erected It did not }ct nearly 
r^ch the storey where the woman’s form was to be seen bending 
eagerly out of the open window, but still the cart, of course, raised 

It considerablj ^ 

“ Now hold the ladder steadily and fast,” said Clair to two or 
the young farm servants who had brought the cart round, and 
were now in it, after raising the ladder “ Remember the hdj’s 
life depends on you ” 

And as he said this he also sprang into the cart, and the next 
moment commenced ascending the ladder with swift, sure foot- 


steps 

It w’as a terrible moment, for when he reached the topmost 
rung many feet still parted him from the window from which bent 
the white face of Eva Moore But Clair was wondcrfullj calm 
“ I will throw you the rope, Miss Moore,” he called , “ try to 
catch It, and fasten it to some heav^ piece of furniture, and I will 
scramble up by it, and then I can let jou down to tiie ladder ” 

" If you throw it 1 will trj,” answered Eva Moore’s voice, which 
was distinctly heard even amid the roar and the crackle of the 
flames 

Then Clair threw the rope up which he had bound round Ins 
waist, and Eva bent eagerl) forward with bare outstretched arms 
to catch It, but missed it by a hair’s breadth 
“ We must try again,” cried Clair 

Again he threw it up, and again the poor girl failed to setre the 
one frail chance to save her life But Clair was still calm 

“Try once more,” he said, and this time slie caught the rope, 
and a ringing cheer from below at once told this 

“ Now fasten it securely round something,” called Clair 
“ I can hold it,” answered Eva, “there is no lime to be lost 
The room is on fire I ” 

And this actually was so Flames were licking the door with 
their fierce tongues, and the heat and smoke was temWe But 
with an extraordinary effort of courage and calmness, Eva Moerc 
rolled the rope which she held round one of her white arms, and 
held fast by the wmdow frame. 

“ It IS steady now,” she said , “ can you struggle up by it ? ” 
Clair was >oung, lube, and active, and with the aid of the rope 
he scrambled up to the open window, and there Eva Moore caught 
him by the arm and helped him m * 

“ Thank God 1 I hope I can sav c j ou now,” said Clair, brcatli- 
icssly 
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She did not speak , she slightly shuddered, for the strain upon 
her arm during Clair’s ascent had been terrible 

“ Come, you must not lose courage now,” he said, taking her 
hand 

Again she shuddered and glanced bade at the flaming door 
“ It IS only a chance,” she faltered, “but you have risked your 
life for mine. Lord Claur ” 


CHAPTER III 

SUNNY BROW 

Even in this hour of extreme danger these words of Eva hloore’s 
sent a thrill through the young lord’s heart 

“ I would nsk a hundred lives,” he answered , “ but we have 
not a moment to lose See, let me wrap you m tins ” 

And as he spoke he caught a woollen rug from the bed, which 
was not yet alight, and put it round Eva’s form, who was just as 
she had started from her sleep, nhen she had been awakened by 
the smell of fire, which had burnt the staircase leading to her 
room before doing any great damage to the rest of the house 
Thus the other inmates had escaped, though only with their 
lives, and on learning that Eva Moore was confined m her room 
Dick Dighton had made two desperate efforts to rescue her by 
ascending the burning staircase , and during the second of these 
efforts the staircase had fallen in, and young Dighton had been 
dangerously injured 

He was lying in the garden helpless, covered nith a blanket, 
when Clair arrived on the scene, and had watched a ith the rest 
the young man’s gallant attempt to save the imprisoned girl So 
far Clair had succeeded , he at all events had reached her, but 
whether he could save her yet remained a matter of painful doubt 
But he kept his presence of mind, and after wrapping the rug 
round Eva proceeded to fasten the rope he had brought with him 
tightly around her waist 

“It IS the one chance,” he said, quichly and decidedly , “you 
can’t reach the ladder without it I nill lower you down by it, 
and you must try not to be afraid, and when once y ou reach the 
ladder you are safe ” 

“ And you ? ” asked Eva, in a trembling voice 
“We must think of y^ou first, after you are all right some of the 
fellows will throw me the rope up again, and I can swing myself 
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down to the ladder by it Come, Miss Moore, take courage , 
mount on the window-sill, and I will steadily lower you down by 
the rope until your feet rest on the ladder ” 

Then again he tried the rope fastened round Eva’s slender waist, 
to see that it was quite safely secured 

“ It IS all nght,” he said “ Now let me help you out of the 
window , It will only be a few moments, and then you will be 
safe” 

Eva looked from the window and shuddered, but she saw it was 
the one chance More men were in the cart below now, and one 
young fellow had partly ascended the ladder so as to assist the 
lady in reaching it after her perilous descent 

“ That is right,” cried Clair, from the w indow, to the young man 
on the ladder , “ come up as high as you can, and take hold 
of the lady as soon as she nears the ladder, and guide her to 
It Now, Miss Moore, take courage , do not be afraid ” 

He raised her as he spoke, and with the rope firmly twisted 
round his own arm, and securely attached to her, he gently let her 
down from the window, and for a moment or two she dangled in 
mid-air 

Those below in the cart and the garden lield their breath, and 
Eva clung with frantic hands to the rope, and closed her eyes in 
her great terror But it did not last long , the young man on the 
ladder soon caught her bare white feet, and guided them to the 
topmost rung Then he held her fast, and Eva began to descend 
the ladder, assisted by the young man who was behind her But 
Avhen she was half-way down she suddenly stopped The rope 
round her waist had slightly jerked, and this recalled her mind 
from her own peril to that of her presen er’s 

“ Unfasten the rope round me now,” she said to the young man 
who was holding her “ We must leave it with Lord Clair , it is 
his only chance, the room is on fire, and he must escape at 
once ” 

The man hesitated a moment, but he saw the truth of what Eva 
hloore had said, and so stood still, and contrived to unfasten the 
rope round Eva’s waist, calling up at the same time to Lord Clair 
to hold It fast 

" The lady is safe now, sir,” he said. " I’ve undone the rope, 
and you must let yourself down by it ” 

Thus the rope was left in Clair’s hands, who, however, watched 
Eva Moore safely in the cart below before he thought of his own 
peril Then he turned and looked round for some heavy piece 
of furniture to which to attach the rope so as to swing himself 
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down by it Half blinded by the smoke and heat, he fastened it 
to the small brass bed v,here Eva had been sleeping when she 
aiioke to her danger This bed he dragged nearer the window, 
and then looking out sa\i that the young man who had helped 
Eva was again ascending the ladder m the cart 

“She’s safe on the ground, sir,” he called up “Now swing 
yourself down and I’ll catch hold of you ” 

Clair promptly followed this advice He was brave and daring, 
but to feel yourself hanging in the air, with considerable doubts as 
to whether the little brass bedstead would stand the strain of the 
rope, was not a pleasant experience , and he certainly felt a thrill 
of pleasure when he felt his legs grasped by the stalwart hands of 
the 3 oung man on the ladder Then he knew he was all right, 
and did not need the cheers from below to tell him so In a few 
moments more he was m the cart, and the next had leapt to the 
ground 

There his hand was grasped first by the farmer, Mr Dighton, 
who had tears in his honest eye$ 

“ God bless you, my lord,” he said, “ for what you have done 
in saving the poor lass, wh)', you had more sense than any of us ” 

“ I am very happy to have been of some use, Mr Dighton,” 
said Clair, heartily returning the farmer’s hand shake , and then 
he looked round for Eva Moore, and as he did so a shrouded 
figure advanced toward him 

“Thank you for my life, Lord Clair,” said Eva’s voice, and for 
a moment she placed her hand m his 

“ I am but too happy — " he faltered, but the next moment 
both his hands were seized, one by Mrs Dighton and the other 
by her daughter Annie 

“ Oh, my lord 1 ” cned Mrs Dighton tearfully, “ I don’t know 
how to thank you You know my poor Dick tried — he failed, 
poor fellow, but that wasn’t his fault — and now but for you this 
poor girl would have been burned alive ' ” 

“ I shall never forget it ' It was noble,” sobbed Annie, and 
then she turned and kissed again Eva Moore’s pale face 

But Eva said nothing more She stood wrapped in the rug that 
Clair had placed round her in the burning room, and amid all the 
exclamations and the tears, she only was silent, and her eyes were 
dry 

“Well, thank God, the horses and the cows are safe, poor 
beasts,” ejaculated the farmer, who had found time to look after 
his live stock 

“ But oh 1 to think of all my things ! ” wept Mrs Dighton 

B 
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“ My lord, most of the furniture— the beds and that — vrerc my 
mother’s, and to think they are all gone ' And mc had just re- 
covered the drawingroom chairs, and my gonns and myvcUct 
mantle— oh, I have nothing left 1 ” 

“ Come, mother, you have the children, and no lives are lost, 
said the sturdy farmer, lajnng his hand consolingly on bis wife's 
broad shoulder 

“ Yes, that’s true, John,” answered poor Mrs Dighton, drying 
her eyes, "but still to lose everjthing— all the linen, and I had 
such a good stock , and— and there’s poor Dick ' ” 

And again Mrs Dighton wept aloud 

" Where is your son ? ” asked Clair kindly " I hope he's not 
senously hurt” 

"He’s — lying propped up against the arbour,” sobbed Mrs 
Dighton “Ye’ve sent for Dr Davidson, and one of the cot- 
tagers gave me a blanket to cover bim ” 

“ I will go and speak to him," said Clair, and accordingly he 
went m the direction of the arbour, which was at one side of the 
garden He found young Dighton propped up, as his mother 
said, against the trellis work of the arbour 

" I am sorry you are hurt, Dighton,” said Clair, bending down 
and addressing the prostrate young man "I hope you arc not 
suffering much pain ?,” 

A half groan broke from Dick Dighton’s bps “ I’m burned a 
good deal, I’m afraid,” he answered, “but — you saved Miss 
Moore ? ” 

“ I helped, at least , but you did far more than I did But 
you mustn’t he here, Dighton Ah, I see one of our people over 
there, and I'll send him back to the Hall for a carriage, and the 
sooner you get there the better My father and mother will, I am 
sure, be most happy to give you all shelter ” 

" It IS very kind of y ou, my lord ” 

"Not at all, I will send the servant for the carnage and then 
come back to y ou ” 

And as he spoke Clare beckoned to the sen ant from the Hall 
and gave him directions 

"Tell the coachman to send two close carnages,” he said , then 
he went back to where Mrs Dighton and Annie and Eva were 
standing 

But the group had now received several additions These 
consisted of the wife and two daughters of a neighbouring fmmer, 
who, having heard of the Dightons’ misfortunes, had come to 
offer them shelter and assistance. It was the v ery Mrs Richards 
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of Sunny Brow whom Airs Dighton had thought was jealous of 
Annie at the dance who had now come on this neighbourly 
mission 

“You must just all come home with us, Airs Dighton” she 
was urging as Clair approached the group, “ and I and the girls 
will do the best we can for jou You must take pot-luck ” 

“ 'J'hank j ou kindly,” wept poor Airs Dighton, “ but there’s so 
many of us ” 

“Neicrnvndj you’d have a roof over jour heads at Sunny 
Brow, anjhou ” 

At this moment Clair spoke 

“Forgne me interrupting jou,” he said, “but I have just been 
telling ) our son. Airs Dighton, that I am sure, if jmu will take 
shelter at the Hall, my father and mother will be verj' much 
pleased ” 

“ Oh ' I could not think of intruding, mj’ lord,” answered Airs 
Dighton , “ here is Airs Richards kind enough to olRr to give us 
shelter for the night ” 

“ At all events, let j’our son come with me , he will need a good 
deal of care, and I have ordered two oirrnges to come Irom the 
Hall, one for him, and the other I hope jou will use ” 

“Indeed, jou’re most good, my lord, more than good,” said 
Airs Dighton, much pleased “jiks I’ve been telling Airs 
Richards, I’m sure I do not know how to thank jou ” 

“ It was so brave ’ ” murmured one of the AIiss Richards 
“So noble J ” whispered the other 
“ Heroic < ” sighed Annie Dighton 

But no word came from the shrouded figure on which Clair’s 
ejes were fi\ed 

C'atr smiled and bowed in answer to the compliments of the 
j oung ladies, but as he did so a new e\citement arose 

Tins was at the late arrival of the fire-engine that had been sent 
for to the nearest town The horses came galloping up tne hill 
to the house, the men in brass helmets on the engine shouting 
their orders, and water from the river was soon brought to bear 
upon the burning house. Airs Dighton’s hopes rose as she saw' 
the effect of the excellent supply of water 

“ It majn’t have reached the linen press,” she said hopefully 
“Are you cold? You are not frightened now, w'hen jou were 
so br^ve before ? ” Clair took the opportunity of saying m a low 
tone to Eva Aloore w'hen e\ erj'one else was lookmg at the fire- 
engine and the firemen 

" I am a little cold,” she answered, and again she sliglitlj 
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shivered, winch faint movement Clair liad noticed before. But 
the truth was that her arm, round \shich she had u rapped the 
lope to help Clair into the windorr of the burning room, v.as 
paining her sercrely The delicate white flesh had been abso- 
lutely cut m places by the rough hemp 

“The carnages will be here directly, and then )ou will get 
shelter and rest," went on Clair “ I hope Mrs Dighton will con- 
sent for you all to go to the Hall ” 

“ You are very kind, Lord Clair ” 

One of the Miss Richards looked round, and seeing the young 
lord talking to liliss hloore, made a step backwards and joined in 
the conversation She remarked on the utility of fire engines and 
the utility of firemen She had never spoken to Lord Clair before, 
and she was very glad now to have the opportunity’ of doing so 
Thus as far as she could she made herself very agreeable 
It never struck her that Clair would have much preferred to 
talk to Eva alone. And presently her sister joined them, and she 
was equally talkative They were dark, sensible looking, but not 
pretty girls, with a fair amount of brains 'Ihcir mother, who was 
an excellent manager of a household, now bustled up 

“Well, my dears,” she said, “ Mrs Dighton and I have settled 
it all Dr Davidson is here, and poor Dick Dighton is worse 
than we thought, so, my lord,” and she addressed Clair, "the 
doctor thinks, that as you so kindly offered to take him in, that 
be had better be taken to the Hall, as, of course, at Sunny Brow 
we shall be very short of room ” 

“That lb much the best plan, and I shall see about it at once," 
answered Clair “And Miss Dighton and Miss Moore had better 
come too " 

“ No, my lord , Mrs Dighton and I think not,” said Mrs 
Richards in her decided way “You see Mrs Dignton does not 
like to be separated from poor Dick when he is so bad, so if your 
lordship and her ladyship will give her house room also for a day 
or so, 1 will take charge of the girls My girls, I know, will not 
mind a pinch to help neighbours, and we’ll be very glad to have 
them at Sunny Brow ” 

Ihus It was settled. Poor Dick Dighton’s arm was found to be 
broken by the doctor, beside the severe burns he was suffering 
from, therefore, he, Mrs Dighton, and the doctor started together 
in one of the carriages which had arrived from the Hall 

In the other hlrs Richards, her two daughters, Annie Dighton, 
and Eva Moore were conveyed to Sunny Brow, which was the 
neighbouring farm to Holly Hill, the river Ayre dividing the lands 
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Chir hinded m the parly for Sunny Brow, took off his cap, and 
bade them good-night He then drove on the bo\ seat of the 
other carnage to the Hall, where the party were expected, as the 
news of the fire at Holly Hill had now reached the cars of Lord 
and Lad) Kilmore, who had been aroused by the unusual stir m 
the house, and had rung (heir bell to inquire the cause 
Then they heard of the fire, and Clair’s ascent into the 
burning house, and Lady Kilmore rose tremblingly, and when 
Clair and the others armed from Holly Hill, his mother was wait- 
ing to rcceue him He ran upstairs when he heard this, and 
Lady Kilmore, pale, excited, and frightened, clasped him in her 
arms 

“ Clair •” she cried, “m) dear, dear Clair, how could you run 
such a dreadful risk ? ” 

“There wasn’t much risk, mother," he answered, as he affec- 
t'onatcly kissed her, “but who has been telling you any- 
thing?" 

“James brought word that you had rsked your life to sa^e 
someone Oh, my dear, fancy if anything had happened to 
) ou ' " 

“Thai’s all right, but, mother, something \ery bad did happen 
to young Dighton, and I hate brought him and his mother here 
and the doctor, as there was no place to put him at Holly Hill, 
and I knew you would take him in ” 

“ Of course, dearest Ring up the housekeeper if she is not up, 
and tell her to prepare rooms and beds for tliem, and do every- 
thing to make them comfortable Is the young man much 
hurt? ’’ 

“ Badly burned and his arm broken, poor fellow But I must 
go and see after him I am sorr)'’ they disturbed )0U, mother” 

“ jMy darling 1 ” she whispered, and again she laid her soft 
smooth cheek against his Then Clair hurried away and had an 
interview with the housekeeper, and saw' that ever)’thing was done 
to make his unexpected guests comfortable for the night 

Mrs Dighton had a room next her son’s , and the doctor, after 
attending to his patient, was accommodated with a bedroom 
In the meanwhile at Sunny Brow the Richards family were 
doing their best also for their neighbours Jane and Fanny 
Richards gave up their room to Annie Dighton and Eva Moore, 
and retired to an attic, where they spent this first night without 
any grumbling or complaining as to the lack of their usual com- 
forts But It is astonishing how soon poor human nature misses 
these, and grudges them to others We do kindly and generous 
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things very often on tlie spur of the moment which we afterwaros 
r epent o f It is when the shoe pinches that wc dislike wearing, it 
"rim Misses Richards found in the moming-thateCdf} thing they 
wanted was downstairs in their usual bedroom It was incon- 
venient, to say the least of it, and Fanny remarked to lane ■ 

“ It’s really an awful bother haring those girls there ” 

“Well, we’ll just have to do as best wc can 1 suppose they 
won’t stay long,” answered Jane 

Nevertheless at breakfast time they were both very agreeable to 
their young guests, and at Annie Dighton’s request lent some 
necessary garments to Eva Moore, whose whole wardrobe was lost 
They also lent her a pretty white morning gowm, and when break- 
fast was over took her over the place, whicli was an old-fashioned 
picturesque farmhouse, the porch in front being corered with 
roses and jasmine Annie Dighton felt anxious about her brother 
Dick, and wondered if her father or mother would come to tell 
her how he was going on But Mr Dighton, who had remained 
at Holly Hill during the mght looking alter his propertj, was too 
busy, and Mrs Dighton was unable to leave her son 

But about twehe o’clock, while Annie and Eva were stiil 
strolling amid the old fashioned garden, and admiring the old- 
fashioned flowers, a visitor appeared at the gate, winch was no 
other than Lord Clair 

“ Oh ! Eva, here is Lord Clair,” said Annie in a lor, fluttering 
tone, laying her hand on Ei a’s arm 

Eva winced, for her arm was still very tender where the rope 
had hurt it 

“Ob' I’m so sorry I forgot about your arm, dear,” cried 
Annie repentantly 

“ It’s no matter,” smiled Eva, and the smile still lingered on 
her face when she held out her hand to welcome Lord Clair 

“ Good-moming,” he said, taking off his c.ip and bowing his 
good-looking head, “I am very happy to see that you are well 
enough to he out this morning ” 

She w'as bare-headed, standing m the sunlight with her pure 
cream like skin, and her dark shining eyes raised to thejoun" 
lord’s face ° 

“Oh, but I don’t think she is very well. Lord Clair,” said 
Annie, whose blushes were bathing the blooming face for which 
her mother had so great an admiration “ Her arm is awfullv 
hurt ” ^ 

“Your arm hurt? ” asked Clair quickly , “ how is that ?” 

A soft wave of colour rose to Eva’s face 
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“ It was chafed by the rope, that is all,” she answered 
“ By the rope ? ” repeated Clair “ How did it touch your 
arm ? It was round your waist ” 

“ It was before,” said Eva , but do not let us speak of it, I 
want to forget it ” 

“ I shall never forget it,” answered Clair earnestly 
“Nor I But let us talk of something else,” and Eva turned 
away her head as if the subject was painful 

“ And Dick, Lord Clair? ” asked Annie “ How is he ? ” 

“ I have seen him this morning, and he is doing fairly well, and 
IS fairly cheerful, but he had a restless night Dr Davidson 
stayed at the Hall all night, you know, and saw your brother, of 
course, this morning He thinks your brother will be all right 
presently, but it will take a little time ” 

“ Poor Dick 1 ” signed Annie 

“Your mother sent her love, and will come and see you when 
she can , but had you not better go to the Hall to see her ? ” 

“ You are very good , but I hardly like,” blushed Annie ' 

*' Why not ? If you and Miss Moore will go now, I will escort 
you there,” went on Clair 
Eva gave a low laugh 

“ Annie must go alone,” she said, “ for I am in the unhappy 
condition of having nothing to wear ” 

“ You do not mean to say — ” 

“ Everything I have on is borrowed , when you came I was 
just going to write to town for an outfit, and when it arrives I 
must leave Sunny Brow, for it must be very inconvenient to Mrs 
Richards and her daughters to have a stranger like me here.” 

“ Oh, no, Eva, I am sure it is not,” said Annie 
“My dear, I know the world a little better than you do You 
are an old friend of the Richards, but to have me thrown on their 
hands, without rhyme or reason, except neighbourly chanty, is a 
very different thing So as soon as ever I receive my garments 
from town, I will go ” 

“ I wonder if all our things are really burnt ? ” said Annie, a 
little wistfully 

“ Suppose we go across to Holly Hill and see,” answered Clair 
quickly “ I hope you have not lost ever) thing, Miss Moore, but 
at all events, we had better learn ” 

“ Well, I should like to know, certainly,” smiled Eva , “ I had 
one or two rings I should not like to lose, but the same reason 
that I told you of before. Lord Clair, prevents my going— 1 have 
no hat ' ’ 
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“ Oh, either Jane or Fanny Richards ivill lend you one, I am 
sure,'’ said Annie eagerly , “ I’ll run in and ask them, if you 

“Will you? That’s a good girl, and a little ^handkerchief or 
scarf to knot round ray neck, if jmu can get one ” , j 

“ I’ll go at once, Eva,” and as she spoke Annie Dighton humea 
away towards the house, and left Eva Moore and Clair standing 
together in the sunny garden 

He felt embarrassed, but after a moment’s silence Eva raised 
her dark eyes and looked in his face 

“ It is very pleasant and peaceful here, isn’t it ? ” she said 
“Oh, yes — about your arm, Miss Moore? Was it hurt when 
you helped me into the window ? ” 

“ Yes I had not time to tie the rope to anything, so I 
wrapped it round my arm, and, of course, the strain — oh, don’t 
look so horrified , it was a stupid thing to do ” 

“ And It was I who hurt you — I — ” 

“ Please do not w orry about it , the pain is nearly gone,” inter- 
rupted Eva, “ See, it is nothing dreadful,” and as she spoke 
she pushed back the sleeve of her white gown and bared an arm, 
loicly alike in form and colouring, except where the cruel rope 
had marred its beauty 

Clair gave an exclamation of horror when he saw the marks 
“ How dreadful 1 I did this, and you never cned out or uttered 
a word,” he said, taking hold of her slender wnst 
Again Eva laughed her low, rather peculiar laugh 
“ I have borne worse pain than that without a cry,” she said 
“ But,” she added, and she pulled down her sleeve as she spoke, 
“ here comes Annie with the hat, so let us drop the arm ” 

‘ f 


CHAPTER IV 

ACROSS THE Rr\T:R- 

Annie Dighton returned not only with a large, coquettish-look- 
ing hat, but a long black lace scarf, which Eva rolled round her 
white throat, and which admirably became her Then she put 
on the hat 

“ Now am I presentable to walk abroad ? ” she said, looking 
smihngl) first at Annie and then at Clair 

“ You look awfully well in the hat,” cned Annie 
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Clair said nothing, bat his grey eyes expressed much more than 
many words 

“She IS loiely, she is perfect,” he was tliinking, and perhaps 
Eva guessed something of h.s thoughts, for she turned away 
“ Come, let us go,” she said “ I wonder,” she continued, 
stooping down and gathenng a cr imson carnation from one of the 
borders by which thej were standing," “if I might steal a flower?” 

She plucked it and placed it in the folds of the black lace 
round her throat, asking Annie for a pin to fasten it there 
“ Do )0u like flowers ? ” asked Clair eagerly 
“ Xo, I don’t like them,” she answered, smiling, “I lo\e 
them ” 

j “ Ma) I bring }OU some then ? ” said Clair 
1 “Never ask a woman that if vou ^^sh her to refuse, Lord 
Clair ” 

“ But I do not wish her to refuse,” he answered, smilmgly also 
“ Have I permission then ? ” 

“Yes, but we are wasting our time Come, Anme, let us go 
and see if the flames have spared any of our belongings Which 
way do we turn after we leave here ? ” 

“ Y e go straight down the hill through the corn-fields until we 
come to the bridge across the Ayre,” said Clair “ IVere you 
ei cr m this part of the country before, Miss Moore ? ” 

“ Never ” 

“ And } ou like country life ? ” 

“ For a change, yes , we all like change, don’t you think ? ” 
“Not in ever) thing, surely?” 

“Yes, I believe, in ever)'thing,” said Eva, throwing back her 
head with a little laugh , “ in dress, m love, in scenery, m friends 
— I hope I am not shocking you, Lord Clair ? ” 

“ Yes, I am very much shocked, only I am sure you do not 
mean what you say ? ” 

“ How can )'ou tell ? ” asked Eva, looking at him straight 
“ Because I judge by — ^jmur appearance ” 

“Oh ' but appearances are very deceitful ” 

By this time they had reached the garden gate, which Clair 
opened, and from thence proceeded to a narrow walk by the side 
of the farmer’s corn-fields, in which the ripe and yellow gram stood 
bound in sheaves ready to be ga rner ed It w’as a bright and 
cheery day, the blue sky flecked with white clouds, and a light 
fresh wind blowing from the east It stirred the yellow sheaves , 
it blew in the faces of the three young people descending the 
corn-clad hill, at the foot of wdnch the river Ayre swept on spark- 
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ling in the sun A one-arclied stone bridge sjiatuicd the stream, 
on th e parapet of ashich a rustic fisherman was seated, rod m 
hand, who, however, hastily decamped at the sight of the j oung 
lord, as the water nas preserved 

“ There is one of those rascally .poachers,” said Clair, as the 
fisherman hastily disappeared at the other end of the bridge 
“ Are jou fond of fishing, Miss Moore ? ” 

“ I nev er tried ” 

“ I’m very fond of it,” said Annie Dighlon, who felt herself 
being somewhat neglected 

“ We must teach Miss Moore to fish. Miss Dighton,” answered 
Clair 

“Wiere, when, and how?” asked Eva, with a Hugh 
“To-day, to-morrow, any time,” retorted Clair, also with a 
laugh 

Eva shook her head 

“ No, It would be useless,” she said , “ my staj here will be 
very brief, and after that — ” 

“ Where do you go ? ” asked Clair, eagerly 

“I can scarcely tell you, I wander about, hither and thither” 

" But }Ou have a settled home ? ” 

“ I live mostly m town , but I have no settled home ” 

Clair felt he could ask no more questions, but he was very 
much disappointed at the answers he had received Miss hloore 
had certainly giv en him no encouragement regarding her future 
plans , but with a certain fitful coquettishness of her nature, after 
walking on a few steps in silence Eva Moore suddenly stopped 
when just about the middle of the arch of the bndge, and leaned 
against the moss-grown parapet, fixing her dark eyes on the deep 
gurgling stream below 

“ I like the sound of the water,” she said , “ do you remember 
we talked of it last evening. Lord Clair, before — ” 

“ Yes, before your great danger,” answered Clair, now also lean- 
ing his arms on the parapet by her side. 

“Before you saved my life,” said Eva in a low tone, still with 
her eyes fixed on the water 

Clair did not speak for a moment or two The nver ran on , 
the wind^eddied round the green hill opposite, on which stood 
the blackened homestead of Holly Hill, and Annie Dighton was 
looking over the opposite side of the parapet of the bridge , and 
a strong wave of feeling, an emotion he could not subdue, suddenly 
swept through the young man’s heart. 

“You say I saved your life,” he said, “and yet — ” 
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“Yes,” answered E\a, still without raising her head as he 
paused 

“ And jet just now you spoke as if )ou did not wish to see me 
again ? ” 

“ I did not mean that,” sa^d Eva, without lifting her eyes from 
the gurgling water, “I meant that in all likelihood we shall 
ne\cr meet again after I go from here ” 

“But why? If I knew’ where you were we should certainly 
meet ” 

Then Eva did look round, and fi\ed her wonderful eyes on the 
) oune lord’s face 

“ You think so to-day,” she said, smiling “ we had a romantic 
first meeting I am indebted to you for what most of people 
think a great boon — life The scene is prettj', and you are 
young ' In a month j ou will have forg otten my existence ! ” 

“ You are perfectly and utterly mistfRerT'^T'sKaTl never forget 
your existence — nor you — -nor the circumstances when I was 
happy enough to be of use to you , and therefore I wish — ” 

“ To carry on an acquaintance that can do jou no good ? Re- 
member I warn you ' ” And again she smiled 

“ For good or evil, then, I take the risk,” said Clare ardently 
" Will jou promise when you go from here to let me know where 
I shall see j ou again ? ” 

For a moment Eva did not '^pcak Her lustrous ejes fell , her 
white dark-fringed eye-lids drooped, she gave a litUe quivering 
sigh 

“ Will you promise ? ” urged Clare 

“ Yes,” she answered, and then she turned and looked at Annie 
Dighton 

“ Annie 1 ” she cried , “ come, let us go on , we are wasting the 
tima” 

“ You ha\e made me very happy,” whispered Lord Clare, which 
remark Eva however entirely ignored 

But as they w’alked up the hill towards the homestead she 
talked brightly, almost gaily Annie Dighton felt, on the other 
hand, rather depressed She was not a clever girl, but she had 
sense enough to see that Lord Clair took no notice of her, except 
from politeness, while he so evidently admired Eva Moore. 

“ And I introduced them,” reflected Annie, and she repressed a 
sigh 

At length they reached the homestead, and stood m front of 
the blackened house The fire was now entirely extinguished, 
but some of the firemen and one or tw’O rural policemen were er- 
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gaged in remo\ing the debris The roof had fallen in at the part 
oMhe house nhere Eva ^Moore’s room had been situated, and 
when she saw this she ga\ e a little shudder 
Then she looked at Lord Clair, and their eyes met The} nerc 
both thinking “a few minutes later I” and imoluntanly he bent 
nearer to her 

“ Thank God 1 ” he murmured 

“ That you were in lime ? ” said Eva, as if she read his thoughts 
“Yes ” 

Eut at this moment their presence was perceived by l\Ir Dighton, 
the farmer, who had spent the night at Holly Hill, sleeping for a 
short time in one of the labourer’s cottages Now he was busy 
looking after the w elfare of his live stock, which had mercifully 
been all sav ed 

But when he saw Lord Clair, his daughter, and Eva Moore 
standing at the garden gale, he hurried out of his fold-yard to meet 
them 

“ Well, my lord, after all it’s not so bad as it might have been,” 
he said, heartily shaking the hand Clair held out to greet him 
“ And how are you, my dears ? ” 

And he kissed his daughter and shook Eva’s hand 
“We have come to see if the flames have left us anything to 
put on, Mr Dighton,” said Eva, smiling 
The farmer looked round at the houie and shook his head 
“ It’s a bad business for you, my dear, I’m afraid,” he said 
“ You see the roof fell in over your room, and but for you, my 
lord — ” 

“ Of course everything is gone then ? ” interrupted Eva hastily, 
as the farmer paused 

“ All your dresses and fal-lals and the chairs and everything are 
clean gone , but one of the firemen picked up this nng among 
the rubbish ” And the farmer produced a diamond nng, the gold 
of which was somewhat blackened, from his pocket “ Is it yours? 
There’s a name engraved inside — Eva Temple I think it is ! ” 

A sudden flush rose on Eva’s crearahke skin 
“ It IS mine,” she said, quickly taking the ring from Mr Dighton’s 
hand “Thank you, Mr Dighton" 

“ Was Temple your mother’s name, then ? ” asked the farmer 
Eor a moment she hesitated then without looking up she re- 
plied in a monosyllable 

‘\es, she said, and Lord Clair wondered why she blushed so 
deeply at her mother’s name. 
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CHAPTER V 

A POSIE 

“Temple • Oh > that’s a pretty name,” evclaimed Annie Dighton, 
ivho had also noticed \\ith surprise the deep and sudden blush 
which had spread o\er Eva’s face 

“ Do you think so ? ” she answered coldly, and she put the 
ring m the pocket of her dress as she spoke, and turned 
away 

And dunng the rest of their stay at the homestead she was ver)' 
silent Mr Dighton would not allow them to go very near or 
enter the parts ofihe house that were comparatively injured, as he 
said It was unsafe, until the whole building had been properly e\- 
amined Therefore they gained nothing by their visit except the 
diamond ring, which seemed to have had a strangelj depressing 
influence on Eva hloore Presently the fanner pulled out his 
great silver watch and said it was getting on to one o’clock 

“ Oh ' Eva, and the Richards dine at one ! ” cried Annie , “ we 
must really be going ” 

“I am quite ready to go,” answered Eva, “Goodbje, Lord 
Clair,” and she held out her hand 

“Oh, I shall see jou back part of the way to Sunny Brow,” he 
answered 

“ But It is out of jour way ” 

“Not at all I shall escort you across the bridge at all 
events ” 

So they bade the farmer good-b) e, and w'ent down the green 
hill together, but Eva’b spirits were not so bright as when they had 
ascended it And at the bridge she stopped and again bade Lord 
Clair good-bye 

“ We must make haste,” she said, “ or we shall get into the bad 
graces of Mrs Richards if her mutton is over-roasted ” 

“ Oh ' Eva," smiled Annie, deprecatingly, a little shocked that 
such a speech should have been made before Lord Clair 
But Clair laughed and lingered, and at last said — 

“ When shall I see you again ? ” 

Eva gave her shoulders a little shrug 
“ We must leave it to fate,” she said 

“No, fate IS too fickle,” answered Clair, smiling “Will you 
two young ladies walk down here this afternoon and meet me at 
the bndge ? ” 
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“ ■\3Tiat do you say, Annie ? ” said Eva, lookmg at her com- 
panion “ It will be something to do ” 

“ I shall be very pleased,” smiled Annie 

“ Shall we bring the Miss Richards too ? ” asked Eva, a little 
archly 

Again Clair laughed 

“I shall leave that to your judgment,” he said ” But you will 
come, and I shall not forget the flowers ” 

“ Now you may be sure we \\ill come,” said Eva, smiling , and 
then with a httle nod she turned away, and Clair stood on the 
bridge and watched the two girls go up the hill to Sunny Brow 
through the fields of waving corn 

“ He IS very nice , he is very attentive, isn’t he, Eva ? ” said 
Annie, excitedly 

“ He wants something to amuse him in the country, I suppose,” 
replied Eva 

“ Oh ' It can’t be that , they keep lots of company at the Hall, 
and Lord Clair goes away a good deal too I — think he admires 
you, Eva ” 

Annie made this admission half-unwillingly, and Eva answered 
carelessly — 

“ He IS at the age, my dear, when young men admire every one 
they come near But, look, there is one of the Miss Richards 
watching for us, I am afraid we must be late.” 

They were about a quarter of an hour late, and the Richards 
family felt injured They had seen them leave the garden with 
Lord Clair, and on the whole they were inclined to think such a 
proceeding was scarcely desirable And now, as they approached 
her, Jane Richards was forced privately to admit that she had 
never seen her own hat look so well as on this beautiful girl 
Perhaps this knowledge made Miss Richards feel unamiable, 
for her smile was certainly rather a sour one when Eva Moore 
addressed her pleasantly 

“Thank jou so much for lending me a hat and scarf, Miss 
Richards, or was it your sister?” she said 

“ No, thej are mine,” answered Jane Richards “ So you have 
been for a walk with the young lord? ” 

“ Yes, we went to see if the fire had left us any of our posses- 
sions , but no, at least as far as regards poor me,” said Eva 
“ Except the diamond nng, Eva," suggested Annie. 

“ Oil, yes ” 

“ We are w’aiting d.nner,” remarked Jane Richards 

“Are you? I am very sorry, I will just leave the hat in the 
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hall, and then we are ready,” said Eva, taking off the hat as she 
spoke, and as they together entered the house, she laid it perhaps 
rather carelessly on the hall table 

Now the hat was Jane Richards’ best one, and the two girls had 
not over much money to spend on finery Therefore she lifted 
the hat after Eva had laid it down 

“ I will take It upstairs,” she said with reproach in her voice 
And as she ran up the stairs, Mrs Richards appeared at the 
dining-room door also with reproach in her voice 

“ Come, young ladies,” she said, “ Mr Richards is waiting 
dinner, and he has no spare time to waste even to keep high 
company ” 

“ We are very sorry we are late, Mrs Richards, but we have 
been to Holly Hill,” answered Eva 

“Humph , we saw you go out with the young lord However, 
sit down I am afraid the mutton is over-roasted, and it is one 
of our prime southdowns ” 

This was actually the case In honour of her two young guests 
Mrs Richards had cooked the leg of mutton which had been 
hanging in the larder m preparation for the Sunday family dinner 
And now these two young guests had caused it to be over-roasted 
by not being in time for dinner 

Mr Richards, a farmer not unlike the type of Mr Dighton, was 
actually seated at table brandishing his knife and fork w'hen they 
entered the dming-roora, with impatience on his brow' The 
commencement of the meal was therefore somew'hat trying, but 
gradually under the influence of the excellent home-brewed beer, 
the family thawed Mrs Richards was curious to hear what the 
fire at Holly Hill had spared, and the Miss Richards what the 
young lord had said 

“ He’s a fine-looking y oung gentleman,” remarked Mrs Richards 
“I suppose the next holiday making we’ll have at the Hall will be 
for his wedding” 

Is he going to marry any one ? ” asked Eva Moore calmly 
“He’s sure to marry some great lady soon," replied Mrs 
Richards sagely “ He’ll be vastly wealthy, as w'ell as being an 
earl when his father dies I have heard some speak of his cousin, 
!Miss Gow'er, as his future partner, but she’s not up to his mark 
either m looks or anything else, to my thinking ” 

“ She is the little dark-ey^ed, small-featured girl that was at the 
dance. I thought her rather pretty,” replied Eva. 

In the meanwhile as the family at Sunny Brow were thus 
discussing his future prospects, Clair was walking towards the 
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Hall thinking of Eva Moore He had only met her yesterday, 
but that meeting seemed suddenly to have changed his whole 
being He had been a light-hearted, high-spirited young man 
before this, ready enough to admire a pretty girl when he saw one, 
and perhaps even to tell her so , but there was something about 
Eva, something in the gleam of her lustrous eyes, in her grace 
and beauty, that had completely fascinated him 

“ And I saved her life,” he thought excitedly , “ that gives me 
some sort of claim, and yet she would hardly promise to let me 
know where she is going when she leaves here But I like her 
pride , and she will let me know, and I shall see her wherever it 
is ” 

Again and again such thoughts as these passed through his 
heart as he walked towards the Hall Then he entered the nchly 
w ooded park which one day would be .all his, where the deer stole 
through the thickets, and where the pheasants rose on their 
burnished wings A beautiful home this Kilmore Hall, old and 
statelj', which had come so unexpectedly into the possession of 
the present earl And the young heir looked around as he went 
on dreaming still fondly of this sudden love which had sprung up 
in his heart in a single night He saw her mentally again b^ore 
him standing in the old-fashioned garden as he had seen her in 
the morning in her borrowed white gown, and mth the sun shining 
on her beautiful face A great gift for good or evil is such loveli- 
ness as Eva Moore’s He had told her he would take the risks of 
the good and evil, and he meant to keep his word 

Suddenly in one of the side paths he encountered his father and 
mother, and Lord Kdmore, who had not seen him since the fire 
the night before at Holly Hill, stopped smilingly 

“ Well, Clair,” he said, “ so I understand you have been acting 
the knight errant, and rescuing distressed damsels from the 
flames ? ” 

Clair laughed, and a blush spread over his clear, brown skm 
“ I daresay you have heard a very exaggerated story, father,” he 
said 

“ By Mrs Dighton’s account your gallantry could not be exag- 
gerated,” continued the earl, still smiling ” That worthy lady 
has just been telling your mother and myself that you went up on 
a rope into a window and brought down a young lady in her 
night-dress m your arms ! Really, Clair, I don’t know whether it 
was quite the correct thing to do ” 

Again Clair laughed at his father’s raillery 
“ It T,as very brave but very rash,” said Lady Kilmore “ If I 
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had been there I should not ha\e allowed my boy to run such a 
nsk for all the young ladies in the world ' ” 

“Now, Jeanie, don’t throw cold \^ater on your son’s exploit '' 
Clair, may we ask if the fair d amsel was han dsome or plain ? ” ^ 

‘ ‘ That d .epends_on. taste, fathe r ” 

“I perceive by your answer' to which decision your taste m- 
clines AVcll, it’s a most romantic beginning to an acquaintance, 
which I should suggest might be a little dangerous to go on with 
AA'hat do you say, Jeanie?” 

“ What nonsense, Klilmore,” said Lady Kilmore, smihng at her 
husband “Turn with us a httlc way, Clair, and then we will all 
walk home together to lunch ” 

So Lord Clair turned with his father and mother, and Lord 
Kilmore was interested in Heanng about the amount of damage 
done to his property at Holly Hill 

“I must send Jepson o\er in the morning,” he said “Poor 
Mrs Dighton seems in a temble way about her belongings. That 
young Dighlon’s badly hurt, I hear ? ” 

“Yes, but the doctor thinks he’ll pull through all right,” an- 
swered Clair 

“ That’s well Ah, here comes Annette,” for at this moment 
Annette Gower emerged from beneath some trees, where she had 
been sitting reading, or pretending to read, for she had a book m her 
hand “ Well, my dear,” went on Lord Kilmore, addressing her 
as she approached him, “ you see we are all out enjoying the air 
this fine morning ” 

“ Yes,” smiled Annette, and then she glanced shyly at Clair. 

“ Come with us also, dear,” said Lady Kilmore “ We are 
going for a little walk, and then going in to lunch together ” 

“Yes, Aunt Jeanie,” and so the four walked on abreast mitil the 
path narrowed, and then Lord and Lady Kilmore advanced a few 
steps in front, and the two young people followed behind 

“ You did not tell me at breakfast about your adventure, last 
night, Clair,” said Annette Gower, again looking shyly at Clair 
“ It was not worth telling,” answered Clair 
“ Oh I but I hear it was I went with a message to poor Mrs 
Dighton, from Aunt Jeanie, and she said you acted most bravely 
It was the handsome girl you danced with in the tent, wasn’t it? ” 

“ Yes, Miss Moore , the staircase up to her room had somehow 
got on fire, and the poor girl was m danger of her hfe ” 

“And ymu saved her, Clair?” said Annette, with a faint nng of 
uneasmess m her i oice 

“ I helped at least, but there were a lot of other fellows about 
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“And IS the house quite burned down ? " 

“ It IS not inhabitable at present at least ” 

“ Then where are the others— this girl and hliss Digbton— as 
qnly Mrs Digliton and her son came here ? ” 

“ They went to some neighbour's across the river, one of the 
other tenants ” 

“ And this Miss Moore was not hurt ? ” 

“ Yes, her arm was hurt by the rope It was a terrible position 
for a woman to be m , she had to hang in mid-air by the rope for 
a few seconds " 

“ Oh 1 how dreadful ' ” 

“ But she was quite brave and calm , wonderfully calm ” 

“ And she is a fnend of Miss Dighton’s 1 ” 

“ Yes, though I don’t know how she came to be , but they were 
at school together ” 

“ She looks older than Miss Dighton ” 

“ She is quite young , but she has more manner, and is alto 
gether different Look at that hare scudding over there, Annette 
I could have knocked him neatly over if I had had a gun ” 

“ I am very glad you have not, then I never can imagine what 
pleasure men can have in killing things ” 

" And a good many women too, mv dear ” 

“Yes, I know, but I don’t like hunting women or sporting 
women of any kind It alw ay s seems so horribly cruel to see a 
poor animal chased to its death ” 

“Then you mustn’t many into some shires, Annette, or you 
will give great offence ” 

Annette Gower’s delicate little brown face winced at this allusion 
to her marriage 

“Aunt Jeanie does not like hunting women either,” she said 
after a little pause 

“ She was not brought up amongst them, you see, but in a legal 
atmosphere like yours, Annette , one’s rearing makes all the 
difference ” 

“ Oh, yes, I know that , but I like country life ” 

‘‘So does mother, but they have turned, so we had better turn 
too It’s a jolly day, isn’t it, Annette, and makes one feel so 
happy ” 

“Yes, It’s a lovely day,” replied the girl, but her voice had not 
the joyous ring of her cousin Clan’s 
They’ all returned to the house together, and at luncheon Lady 
Kilmore asked her son if he were going anywhere during the 
afternoon 
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Clair was conscious that his colour rose beneath his mother’s 
gentle gaze 

“Yes, mother, I’ve got an engagement this afternoon,” he 
answered 

“Oh, well, It’s no matter, dear, but I thought if you had nothing 
to do that you perhaps might drive over with Annette and myself 
to call on the Stanleys , but we can put it off to another day if 
you are engaged,” said Lady Kilmore 

“ Oh, go without me ” 

“ But I should like you to go , they are such old friends, and 
you have not seen them since )'OU came of age ” 

Clair gave a good-natured little shrug of his broad shoulders 

“ I see you want me to be a very good boy, mother,” he 
said 

“ Of course I want )'ou to be a good boy, so some day soon you 
must go to Dene House with me ” 

“ All right , and now I think I’ll go and have a look at the 
horses So good-bye, mother, for the present — good-bye, Annette ” 
And with a little nod to each of the ladies Clair rose from the 
table and left the room 

He was going to keep his appointment with Eva Moore on the 
bridge over the Ayre, but before he did so he meant to get the 
flowers he had promised to take her He, however, did go to the 
stables for five minutes, and rather disgusted the head groom by 
his brief visit there 

Then he went in at one of the garden gates and crossed to the 
conservatories Lady Kilmore was a passionate lover of flowers, 
and her green-houses contained all the rarest and most beautiful 
specimens she could procure She uas famous for roses, and 
Clair soon found himselt amidst a pertect mass of fragrant blos- 
soms He cut the finest he could find in spite of the disapproving 
glances ol one of the upper gardeners, and then just uhen he had 
gathered a most splendid collection he unexpectedly encountered 
his cousin, Annette Gower 

She gave a little start when she saw him with his hands full of 
flowers, and then grew verj pale, while Clair, it must be admitted 
grew very red 

“ You see I’m gathering a posie,” he said 

“Yes, I see,” answered Annette, in a faltering voice 

“ They are for Miss Moore, the pretty girl you admired at the 
dance,” went on Clair in a slightly bravado tone, as though he 
were determined not to be ashamed of what he was doing. “She 
is fond of flowers, so I promised her some ” 
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“ Yes,” again said Annette, and she did not look in her cousin s 
face 

“ I must have a string or something to tie them together i 
■wonder where I can get any ? ” 

“There is generally bass and twine on the shelves ” 

“ Thanks , there is some bass I see over there,” and as he 
spoke Clair crossed the consen’atory and returned with a parcel 
of bass m his hand “Will you hold the flowers, Annette, until 
I tie them together ? ” he continued 
Annette put out her trembling hand and took the flowers, but 
m her agitation or nervousness, when Clair was t) ing the string she 
dropped several of them 

“ Oh ! you stupid little girl,” cried Clair, good-naturedly, and 
then he stooped and picked them up, throwing away those, how- 
ever, that he thought had been in the least injured by their fall 
“It's quite a swell affair, isn’t it?” he said as he finally took 
the flowers from his cousin’s hand “Thanks, Annette, for 
holding them , and now what are you going to do ? ” 

“ I only came for some flowers for Aunt Jeanie ” 

“ Then I shall go with my ppsje , I shall not be long away ” 
Annette made no answer, but as Clair turned and walked down 
the conservatory and disappeared through the first door he came 
upon, she sank down on a seat near her, and a deep and weary 
sigh escaped her lips 

The poor girl sat there long, and her heart felt \ery cold and 
sad withm her Unconsciously she had learned to lo\e her cousin 
Clair, to love him for his good looks and his bnghtness and 
kmdness of disposition She had been constantly thrown ■with 
him dunng the last two years, as Lady Kilmore earnestly, if 
secretly, desned that Clair should make her his wife And 
Annette Gower had perhaps understood this wish of her aunt’s 
heart, to which her own so fully responded 

Clair was frank and fnendly with her always, sometimes even 
affectionate, but it was wnth a cousmly affection But it is as- 
tonishing to what small things love will cling Annette had 
dwelt on kindly looks and kindly words, which in truth meant 
nothing It was not indeed until she saw him with Eva Moore 
at the dance in the tent, and noted the eager expression of ad- 
miration in his face, that she began to^nderstand that she had 
^ never roused any of the deeper feelingV of her cousm’s heart. 

“ And he saved her hfe, and now he is taking her flowers,” 
thought Annette with a bitter heart moan It seemed to her at 
this moment as if her life were wrecked as if she no longer cared 
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to live It was a bnght day, but everything had suddenly turned 
dark and desolate to her 

“ I am nothing to him,” she told herself as she walked back 
with languid weary steps to the Hall , “he never gives me even a 
thought ” 


CHAPTER VI 

THE FALLEN FLOVTR 

When Clair, carrying his flowers, came m sight of the stone bridge 
over the river Ayre, he mstantly perceived that two girls were 
sitting on the parapet He perceived also as he approached 
nearer that one of these girls — Eva Moore — wore no hat, but 
merely had a black lace scarf wrapped round her head He saw 
this before she turned round and smilingly recognised him Then 
he advanced on to the bridge, but Eva did not rise to meet him 
though Annie Dighton did 

“ IVliat beautiful flowers ' ” cried Eva 

“Will you please me by accepting them?” he answered, 
placing the fragrant blossoms m her hand 

She put down her face to inhale their fragrance 
“ Oh ' thank } ou so much,” she murmured, with her rosy lips 
hidden by the flowers 

“They are beautiful,” said Aimie Dighton, a little primly , “do 
they come from the conservatories at the Hall?” 

“Yes j my mother goes in for flowers, you know, and is always 
looking out for new kinds ” 

“ I do not wonder at her taste,” said Eva Moore, hfting her 
cream-tinted face from the blossoms “ Ah I ” she added, smilingly, 
“I see you are looking at my head-gear Well, you must know 
that Miss Jane Richards so evidently grudged me the use of her 
hat that I disdained to ask her for it again, and we got into 
trouble, too, didn’t we, Annie, over the roast mutton ?” 

Annie smiled and blushed 
“ We were late,” she said 

“And the pnme southdowm was over-roasted I Oh ' I am so 
enchanted with the flowers , we hoped you would not forget them, 
Lord Clair , but I own I had my doubts on the subject ” And 
Eva laughed and showed her small, white, even teeth 

“ I am sure you had no doubts,” answered Clair, ardently, with 
his eyes fixed on her face 
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“ I had, indeed For one thing it requires a certain amount of 
moral courage for a man to carry a big bouquet of flowers, with no 
doubt the adminng eyes of some members of his household fixed 
on him ” 

"I assure }ou I was not at all ashamed of carrying them,” 
answered Clair, and he thought with inuard satisfaction at this 
moment that he had had the courage to tell Annette Gower for 
whom he intended the flowers 

“ Well, at all events we have got them 1 ” laughed Eva, “ Now 
we must divide them equally Annie must have half Will you 
untie the string. Lord Clair, while I hold them ? ” 

“ I will do mj thing j ou tell me,” he answered 
“ Rash young man ' Remember I am an unreasonable woman 
There, that is splendid, and now I must begin to divide them 
One for Annie, one for me — it must be a fair count out ! ” 

She looked so lovely as she sat there on the bridge with the 
black lace wrapped round her comely head and throat, and the 
roses lying on her knee, that no wonder the young lord’s heart 
beat tumultuously 

“ hlay I su beside you ? ” he asked 

“One for Annie, one for me,” nent on Eva, dividing the flowers 
into two separate bunches “What did you say, l^rd Clair? 
May )ou sit beside me? Yes, of course ” 

He vaulted on the parapet and sat admiring Eva’s delicate 
profile. 

“May I say something that you will perhaps think rude?” 
asked Clair 

“Please don’t say anything rude, I feel hanpy, and wish to 
continue to fed happy, and a rude speech might Disturb my mental 
equanimity ” 

“ It 15 only I think you should always wear a lace scarf over 
your head and not a hat, it becomes you so splendidly ” 

“ That’s a compliment, and like every woman and man, I like 
them, only I don’t bebev e in them much ” 

“ You may believe in this one , were I a painter, I should paint 
you yust as you are sitting now ” 

“ Would you ? Don’t you think a rose would improve me ? ” 
And she raised a lovely crimson one to her head as she spoke 
“Just fastened in there?” 

“ That looks exquisite ' " cned Clair, in genume admiration 
“ Give me a hair-pm, and fasten it in then, Annie,” said Eva 
iVnd as Annie complied with her request she looked smiUnglv 
in Clair’s face, ' 
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“ And so you should like to make a picture of me ? ” she asked 
“I shall always have one now,” he answered m a low tone, 
“ I shall alwa}s see )ou as I see you now ” 

Eva laughed, and then went on div iding the flow’ers, still with 
the rose fued m her shining hair 

“ There,” she said, “ that’s an equal division Wait till I tie 
them together, Annie, for ive must divide the bass too, unless you 
should like one to w ear in your dress ? ” 

“ I^Iay I have this one ? ” asked Annie, raising a beautiful rose 
My dear, that bunch is your owm property Now I shall tie 
the others together, and then I shall tie my ow n ” 

Slie tied Annie’s flowers together and gave them into her hand, 
and then commenced to gather up her own 
“ Will jou do me a great favour?” asked Clair 
“ With the greatest pleasure ” 

“ Giv e me a flow er for a button hole, then ? ” 

“ Which will )ou have ? ” 

“ A rose like }ours,” answered Chir 

She picked one out and held it tow'ards him, and Clair eagerly 
took It 

“ Thank you,” he said “ Now, tell it never to fade, as I shall 
alw a) 3 keep it ” 

“ How romantic you are ! ” laughed Eva 
“You make me romantic, you look like a heroine in a 
romance ” 

Eva’s countenance changed, and a cloud passed over it 
“ Romances are not always pleasant,” she said “ Come, Lord 
Clair,” and she sprang lightly from the parapet of the bridge , 
“shall we stroll along the side of the river a little way ? ” 

“ I shall be delighted,” answered Clair 

So the) left the bridge and wandered along the margin of the 
gurgling A) re for nearly an hour, Eva talking brightly most of 
the while, though sometimes a shadow seemed to cross her face. 
But there was no shadow on Clair’s, nor m his heart 

He was happy , he was in the first flush of an hitherto unknown 
joy — the joy that comes crowned with flowers — though ere long 
the brightness may fade The subtle feeling that thrills our 
breasts with its magic touch had glided into his This fair woman 
by his side had opened a new worl^ for him He was a youth no 
longer, but a man with the feelings, passions, and tenderness that 
onl)' a woman can wake And the river gurgled on, and the birds 
sang in the boughs, but there was sweeter music stiM in the heart 
of Clair, 
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“ We shall get into another row 1 ” suddenly cned Eva 
" What for ! You half startled me,” Clair answered 
“ The tea will be getting cold at Sunny Brow , I feel convinced 
It IS five o’clock," answered Eva, in tones of mock alarm 

“Oh, what matter is the tea,” said Clair, looking at his Match, 
which he hastily returned to his pocket 

“ Lord Clair, let me see your watch ? You know it is fi\ e 
o’clock ? ” 

“ No, It IS not,” laughed Clair 

“ It IS past five then ? I see guilt written in your face Do 
let me see the watch ” 

So Clair was forced to produce his watch, and the indicator of 
time pointed to half-past five 

“We will get cold tea and cold looks,’’ said Eva “Let us go 
back at once, Lord Clair, and you must leave us rshen we reach 
the bndge ” 

“ That IS very unkind Let me see you to Sunny Brow ' ” 

“ No Mrs Grundy, in the three-fold shape of Mrs Richards 
and her two daughters would feel herself affronted She would 
feel It her duty to remonstrate, and now, when I think of it, I 
think I had better take the rose from mj hair before I approach 
Mrs Grundy’s residence ’’ 

“ Let me do that ? ” asked Clair, eagerly 
Eva bent her shapely head for him to unfasten the rose, which 
Claur did with trembling fingers Then he placed it beside the 
other in his coat, and neither be nor Eva made an) comment on 
this act 

But when they reached the bndge Eva stopped 
“ Now, good-bye," she said, offenng her hand 
“ Must It really be good-bye ? But only for to-day ? ” said Clair, 
reluctantly. “ When and where shall I see you to-morrow ? ’’ 

Eva looked at Annie smilingly 
“ Dare we promise, do you think ? ” she said 
“ I do not know,” answered Annie, casting down her eyes 
“ Well, if we are not forably prevented — but we may be — shall 
we say to-morrow here at three?” said Eva, now looking at 
Clair 

“ Oh ! do not be prevented 1 ” cned Clair, eagerly “ I shall be 
here at three o’clock and wait until you come ” 

“Even till midnight 1” laughed Eva “Good-bye, then, we 
will try not to keep you waiting so long ” 

She nodded, smiled, and turned away, and Clair stood watchinf>- 
her until she disappeared Then he walked down the nver path 
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again, which he had so lately trod with her, recalling her looks 
and words, dwelling on them, his heart full of his new joy 

Suddenly he put his hand to his breast and took from his coat 
the rose Eva had worn in her hair He pressed his lips passion- 
ately to It, and as he did so the crimson petals fell apart and 
fluttered to the wet and marshy ground at his feet Clair stooped 
down and raised them one by one, but he felt exceedingly discom- 
forted He had meant always to keep this rose, and now it lay 
broken and soiled with the stains of the damp earth, that nothing 
could ever remove 

Was It an omen ? If so, the young lord heeded it not, but 
went blindly to his fate ' 


CHAPTER VII 

A CHANGE OF OPINION 

The family at Sunny Brow had seen with much disapproial Eva 
Moore leave the house with only the lace scarf wrapped round 
her head 

“ She’s actually going out of the garden gate with it on,” cried 
Jane Richards, loolang from the dining-room window, and forgetting 
tliat she had made no further offer of her hat to Eva. I declare 
it doesn’t look respectable, mother, gomg about the country like 
that , I wonder who she is ? ” 

“ Mrs Dighton says she was at school with Annie Dighton,” 
said Mrs Richards 

“ She’s far older, I am certain, than Annie Dighton , Annie is 
only nineteen, this girl, I am sure, is three or four and twentj,” 
answered Jane 

“ She looks to me like a play-actress,” remarked Fannie Richards, 
“ with that lace thmg wrapped round her head, and she gii es her- 
self no end of airs.” 

“I beheve she thinks no one good enough for her,” scoffed 
Jane, “ and without a rag to her back, too ” 

“ Well, she couldn’t help that, Jane,” said Mrs Richards , “ but 
I believe she thinks herself quite a great lady, perhaps because the 
} oung lord danced with her so often ” 

Now, no doubt there was some slight truth underlying these 
comments Unconsciously to herself perhaps, Eva Moore looked 
smilingly down on the Richards and their belongmgs The homely 
service at the table, the stfll more homely minds and manners of 
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the family, struck her partly with amusement and partly with satire 
And though the Richards might be homely, they had their its 
about them She was always most pleasant, yet they saw she Mas 
unused to such people as tliemselves and their ways 

l\Ir Dighton was a richer man than Mr Richards, and things 
in the house were conducted diflercntly at Holly Hill to those at 
Sunny Brow, especially smee Annie Dighton had returned from her 
London school Mrs Richards and her two daughters m ere really 
hard-Morking women, and all credit was due to them for being so 
But they w'ere a great contrast naturally to the refined beautiful 
girl wlio accidentally had become their guest And they were 
jealous of this difference Tliey did not like to see their coarse, 
red hands beside Eva Moore’s white, slender ones, and were con- 
scious that their manners lacked the refinement of hers Fhcrc- 
fore, their tongues w ere bitter against her, and they felt the incon- 
venience of her presence at Sunny Brow increasing 

And their wrath grew greater when neither she nor Annie Digh- 
ton returned to the house for many hours in the afternoon, alter 
Eva had committed the offence of going out with only a lace scarf 
round her head 

“ I’ve no doubt she’s hanging about to see if she can catch a 
glimpse of the young lord,” said Jane, who was the bitterest of the 
three, on account of her best hat not being treated with proper 
respect 

“Just as if he would ever look at her,” answered Fannie, “c\- 
cept just to amuse himself” 

“She's conceit enough for anything,” continued Jane 
But their further remarks were stopped by the appearance of 
Mr Dighton, of Holly Hill, opening tlie garden gate and approach- 
ing the house. 

“Here’s Mr Dighton, I wonder what he’ll say when he hears 
that the girls are wandering about the country no one knows 
where,” said Jane , and then she went and opened the house door 
for the fanner 

“ Well, Mr Dighton, how are you ?” she said, holding out her 
hand “ Come m , Annie and Miss Moore are out somewhere, 
and we’ve seen nothing of them for hours ” 

“ I came to see them,” answered Mr Dighton, wiping his red 
brow with his red handkerchief, "and to thank you kindly for 
taking them in ” 

“ Oh, I’m sure they are very welcome, Mr Dighton , Annie 
espeaally,” replied Jane. 

“ Well, you see, I’ve been to see my missis at the Hall thig 
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afternoon, and poor Dick and the wife and I have been la5’ing our 
heads together, and we’re made up our mmds that the best thing 
for us to do IS to take a house for a bit at Eastcliff You see. 
Miss Jane, Holly Hill wiU have to be mostly re-bmlt, and that will 
take a goodish time, and then we can’t let the girls trouble jou 
much longer, and the missis feels that though they do ev er) thing 
for her at the Hall, and for Dick, that is kind, still it’s an intrusion 
hke, and so we’ve fixed for me to take the girls over with me to- 
morrow to Eastcliff, and take a house there, and Annie and Miss 
Moore can go at once, and the wile and Dick follow as soon as 
the poor lad is well enough to trav el ” 

“ Oh, I’m sure, Mr Dighton, we’ll be v ery glad for them to stay 
on here,” said Jane. A sort of rev ulsion indeed took place in her 
mind immediatelv she heard their young guests were about to leave 
them “Annie I am sure, woutd be welcome to stay any time — 
j ou see, we have know n her so long ” 

“ Thank you kmdlv, Miss Jmie, but all the same I think it’s a 
good job that Miss iiloore happened to be with Annie just now, 
because Annie could hardl) have gone bj herself to Eastcliff, but 
the two of them can go very well You and Miss Fannie here 
must go down on a visit to them ” 

Jane smiled, and her bro in skin flushed with pleasure 
“Thank )ou, Mr Dighton, that would be so nice,” she said 
“ I alwaj’s say a sniff of the sea does one a wond of go d at this 
time o’ year. Oh, here thej come, ’ for at this moment Eva hloore 
and Annie Dighton appeared m the garden, and a moment or 
two later entered the room 

jVnme ran up to her father and kissed him, and the farmer held 
out his hand and shook Eva’s heartilv 

“ Well, my handsome lass,” he said, looking at her admmngly, 
“ you don’t look a bit the worse for all you’ve gone tiirough And 
Ive been teding ^Iiss Jane and Miss Fannie here what we’ve 
planned for you both ” 

Upon which ISIr Dighton proceeded to explain the scheme of 
gomg to Eastcliff on the following day, and ta^ng Annie and Eva 
vnth him to seek a house. 

“ If we start in the twelve train,” proceeded the farmer, “ we’ll 
be there at two, and have the afternoon to look about us, and it 
will be a nice outmg for you both ” 

Eva looked at Annie with a comical htde smile. 

“ To-morrow, do you say, Mr Dighton ? ” she said 
“ Yes, my dear, we’d better see about the house at once, and, 
as I’ve been saymg to Jvliss Jane here it’s a good job you are stay- 
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ing with Annie, as you’ll be such nice company for each other at 
EastchfF, and I’ll run over and see you whenever I can ” 

“ I will stay with Annie until Mrs Dighton can come," answered 
Eva, “ and then I must go ’’ 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” said the genial farmer, “ you must stay 
till you’re tired of us Dick, poor fellow, would be m a fine way 
if he thought he would not see you when he gets to EastchfT 
And Miss Jane and Miss Fannie must come down and see you 
too ” 

“Oh I that will be very' nice,” said Annie, “ I hope you will 
both come? ” 

‘ Only too pleased,” answered Jane, who had qui*-e rccoicrcd 
her good temper “ Well, Mr Dighton, you’ll stay tea with us ?” 

“I wouldn’t mind a cup and a chat with your father Well, 
Annie, your mother sent her best love, and she hopes you have not 
been giving Mrs Richards any bother you could help?” 

“ I hope not, father," answered Annie, smiling “ But, Eva,” 
she added, “don’t you think we ought to make oursehes tidy for 
tea ? ” 

“I was ]ust going to suggest doing so,” answered Eia, and as 
the two gtrls were leaving the room Mrs ^chards appeared at the 
doorway 

“So you’ve got back,” she said, “and where have you got all 
the grand flowers that are ly ing on the hall table ? ” 

“ That’s a secret,” laughed Eva , “ we ha\ e each been presented 
with a beautiful bouquet ” 

“ Humph ! ” ejaculated Mrs Richards, somewhat suspicioush , 
but at this moment she caught sight of Mr Dighton, and went 
forward with outstretched hand 

“ Glad to see you, Mr Dighton," she said, “ and my good man 
will be glad to see you also , he was yust saying he would go o\ er 
to see y ou m the morning ” 

“ Thank you kindly, Mrs Richards, and for being so kind to 
the two girls too ” 

“Mother,” said Jane Richards eagerly, for she was now afraid 
I^frs Richards miglit give expression to some of the family feeling 
in regard to Eva Moore, “Mr Dighton is going to take a house 
at EastchfF for Annie and Miss Moore, and he has asked us to go 
down and see them there Isn’t it kind ? ” 

“ Oh, indeed, that’s very nice,” replied Mrs Richards, who was 
quick, and quite understood her daughter’s hint “ But there’s no 
hurry, Iilr Dighton , the girls are very welcome here, if they can 
put up with our ways,” 
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“ Thank you kindly, Mrs Richards, but we’ve about settled it, 
and Miss Moore and Annie will be good company for each other 
till the wife and Dick go down to them Miss Moore’s a fine 
handsome lass, isn’t she, Mrs Richards ? ” 

“Yes, she’s well favoured The young lord came here 
yesterday ” 

“ That was but natural after he had saved her life, poor lass,” 
replied the farmer “ He’s a fine fellow the young lord, not a bit 
of pride or nonsense about him ” 

“He seems pleasant spoken,” answered Mrs Richards, and 
then the conversation drifted to other matters 

In the meanwhile the two girls, Eva and Annie, had gone to 
then room, carrying their flowers with them, and as soon as they 
got there Annie said — 

Eva, what shall we do ? ” 

“You mean about our cavalier?” answered Eva, smiling 
“ Well, we mustn’t keep him sitting on the bridge till midnight, so 
I’ll write him a note and tell him we are going to-morrow with 
your father to Eastchff, so we can’t keep our tryst ” 

“ Oh ! Eva, write to Lord Clair ! ” 

“ Why not, my dear ? Have we not taken flowers from Lord 
Clair? Have we not walked with him, so why not write to him ? ” 
“ But wnting seems diflerent , we might have met him out 
walking by accident ” 

“ But we didn’t, you know,” laughed Eva “ Yes, after tea 1 
shall sit down and write him a note, and you and me can propose 
to see your father a little way on his walk home, and then we can 
post the note Wasn’t it fun about the old lady and the flowers ? 
I mean to wear some at tea and make them all jealous ” 

Accordingly Eva adorned herself with two lovely roses on her 
shoulder, and two on her waistband, and she insisted on Annie 
weanng some too 

“ I’m afraid they’ll guess who gave them to us,” said Annie, half 
timidly 

“ What matter if they do, it will only make them more jealous,” 
answered Eva “ Come, let us go down, and don’t let them say 
we have spoiled the tea ” 

They went downstairs accordmgly, and every one at once began 
admirmg their flowers 

“ Oh ! what lovely roses ! Wherever did you get them ? ” 
cned Jane Richards 

“ They are splendid,” said Fannie , “ I did not thmk that there 
were any such grown on the country-side 
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“ You must guess where we got them,” answered Eva, gaily 
“ I’ve seen some such at the Hall,” said Mr, Dighton “ Ay, 
I’ll guess, the young lord has taken you to see the greenhouses, 
and given you them ? Am I right now ? ” 

Eva shook her head 

“ No, we have not been at the Hall,” she said 
“ Then it beats me. I’ll give it up,” answered hlr Dighton with 
a laugh 

“ They were brought to us,” continued Eva 
“Brought to you ? Oh ! you must tell us who brought tliem,” 
said Jane Richards “ Did you get them from one of the 
gardeners at the Hall ? ” 

“ Do you mean stolen goods ? ” laughed Eva “ No, Lord Clair 
brought them for us , wasn’t it kind ? ” 

“Lord Clair ' ” echoed Jane. 

“ Yes, Lord Clair He asked us if we were fond of flowers, and 
when we said we were he offered to bnng us some, and he did ” 
“You are highly honoured,” said Fannie Richards, spitefully 
‘ Yes, aren’t we ? ” answered Eva, provokingly 
“ It’s just like the fine young fellow,” remarked Mr Dighton, 
hia mouth full of buttered toast “ He’s an open-handed, generous 
young chap, and will make a fine landlord some of these daj's, 
not that the old lord is a bad one,” 

Mrs Richards and her daughters said nothing more They 
secretly disapproved of Eva and Annie’s conduct, but with the 
prospect of a visit to Eastcliff in view they did not express their 
opinion They began talking of other things, and then presently, 
when tea was over, Mr Dighton rose and said he must go 

“ Can you wait a few minutes?” asked Eva, “and then Annie 
and I will see you part of tne way home, but I have got a few 
lines to wnte before wc go that I want posted ?” 

“ I will wait with pleasure, my dear,” answered the farmer 
Upon this Eva ran upstairs and WTOte a few lines to Lord Clair 

“Dear Lord Clair, — Annie Dighton and I are going to- 
morrow to Eastcliff with Mr Dighton, to choose a house there, so 
we shall be unable to meet jou as we promised But the day 
after, if it is convenient to you, I should like to see you to thank 
you once more for what you did for me, and as I shall not return 
here from Eastcliff, 1 w ish to bid } ou good-bye Will three o’clock 
suit you, the day after to-morrow, on the bndge? 

“Yours sincerely, 

“Eva Moore” 
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Just as Eva was finishing this note a rap came to the room door, 
and Jane Richards entered it carrying a hat in her hand. 

“ Oh ! I\Iiss Moore, I have brought you the hat,” she said, “ as 
you are going out with jNIr Dighton, and I’m so sorry you did not 
get It in the afternoon ” 

“Thanks veiy' much,” smiled Eva, “but the lace scarf did 
splendidly in the afternoon, though I am afraid it would not be 
quite enough protection for the evening However, I vrote to my 
banker yesterday to send me a new cheque-book, and I shall get 
It to-morrow, and I am sure Mr Dighton will cash a cheque for 
me, and Annie tells me there are some rather good shops at 
Eastchflf, so I shall be able to bu}' a hat and some necessanes, and 
you must let me bring you a hat too, in return for the hat you are 
so kindly lending me ” 

“ Oh, there is no need for that, Miss Moore. I am sure you 
are ^ery welcome to it,” said Jane, much impressed “But I am 
stopping you finishing your letter, but is there anything else you 
want ? ” 

“Nothing, thanks,” answered Eva, and as Jane Richards disap- 
peared she finished and directed her letter to Lord Clair, and then 
went down with it in her hand to the parlour, and a few minutes 
later, she, the farmer, and Annie, vere on their way to the Post 
Office 

And scarcely were they gone when the following conversation 
took place betis een the Richards family regarding Eva 

“ After all, she must be a lady, I think,” said Jane Richards, 
“ for she’s ntten to her banker tor a neu cheque-book she says, 
and she’ll get it to-morrow, and will ask Mr Dighton to cash a 
cheque for her, and she is going to buy a hat and other things at 
Eastcliff, and she said she would buy me one too, as she had the 
loan ot mine, so that is very kind of her ” 

“ If It isn’t all moonshine,” answered Fannie Richards 

“ I don’t think it is , she spoke as if she really had money 
However, we’ll see to-morrow, and Mr Dighton seems to think a 
great deal of her anyhow, and it will be nice to go down and see 
them at Eastcliff, they were both very kind and pleasant about 
that 
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CHAPTER VIII 

EASTCLIFF. 

Right on the sea marge, built actually on the beetling crags, at 
the foot of which the waves beat and toss, or lap softly m tlic 
summer time, stands the ancient village of Eastcliff But these 
wind swept, time-worn dwellings only now form a very small part 
of the place Of late years there have sprung up streets and 
houses erected further inland, and Eastcliff has grow n into a little 
town, famous for its health-gmng breezes, and for the romantic 
beauty of its coast 

It IS situated about fifteen miles from the Railway Station nearest 
Holy Hill, therefore the farmer and the two pretty girls in his 
charge arnved at the village in good time, and first Mr Dighton, 
with proverbial hospitality, took Eva and Annie to the principal 
inn of the place and ordered an excellent lunch Then refreshed, 
and exhilarated by the sea air, they started on a house-seeking ex- 
pedition, and after some little trouble procured one 
It was a moderate-sized house with a garden at the back, and 
sandy green hills stretching beyond It was detached, and the 
landlady was very glad to get all her rooms let at once, and pro- 
mised to do her best to make the young ladies comfortable 
She was a widow, of course, but a widow who took her loss, 
and her life generall), cheerfully She was named Apple} ard, land 
her cheeks had the fixed rosy colouring of some Amencan pippins 
Appleyard had hurried his departure from her home, and perhaps 
her love, by his too strong affection for the company of a neigh- 
bouring publican And Mrs Appleyard having let lodgings before 
he went to keep herself and him, went on letting them, and pros- 
pered a great deal better after he was gone Therefore, she 
positively refused to take another “ man,” as she called husbands 
generally 

“ My man,” she was wont to say, had his good qualities and 
his had qualities, and when he wasn’t in liquor he was as kind a 
husband as could be But then he was nearly always in liquor, 
and then the worst of him came out ” 

With such experience no wonder she resisted the attentions of 
more than one admirer, who doubtless were attracted by her rosy 
cheeks and her comfortable home She had been about ten years 
a widow, Appleyard having passed an ay when she was thirty-five, 
and by that time she had had quite enough of mamage. 
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Altogether, Air Dighlon and the girls were pleased with her 
appearance, and a bargain was soon struck, and Sea View House 
taken for the next three months 

After this was settled Eva went to make her proposed purchases 
at the shops, as her new cheque-book had arnved all right in the 
morning, and Air Dighton had cashed her a substantial cheque 
So she bought right and left, and returned to Sunny Brow laden 
with parcels and bonnet boxes 

She bought a hat for herself, and the very best one she could 
find for Jane Richards She also purchased a black silk mantle 
for Airs Richards, and some pretty tnfle for Fannie She cer- 
tainly handsomely remunerated the family for her bnef stay at 
Sunny Brow, and the family accordingty were vei^' much pleased 
with her and her gifts It had been settled with Mrs Appleyard 
that E\a and Annie were to go to Sea View House on the second 
day following their first visit there Thus on their return m the 
evening to Sunny Broi\, the two girls had only one day more to 
stay there 

Annie had agreed with her father to go over to the Hall to see 
her mother the next morning, but Eva declined to accompany 
her there Air Dighton therefore had promised to call for his 
daughter, and when these arrangements were explained to the 
Richards, they all expressed gredt regret that their visitors were 
leaving them so soon 

“You’ve hardly come till jou’re going,” said Jane 

“I’m afraid )OU can’t have been comfortable,” apologised 
Fannie, 

It was ver)' funny the change of front that the cheque-book 
and a few presents had brought about Human nature generally 
is so constructed that we cannot help respecting those better off 
than ourselves The pinch of poverty is so hard to bear that 
those who have felt its gnp all really envy the well to-do The 
Richards w'ere not absolutely poor, but they had anxieties and 
frequently troubles about money Therefore a girl who could 
spend some twenty or thirty pounds in one day’s shopping 
suddcnl) became a person of consequence m their eyes i They 
became respectful to her, and w ished that they had always been 
so But Eva Moore treated their new manners with the same 
smiling indifference with which she had regarded their old They 
' were notiimg to her, only she chose to pay for the hospitality she 
had received, and she had ceitainly done so 

And the next morning brought Ljrd Can’s answer to her note, 
which Eva tossed to Annie with a little laugh after she had rtad it 

D 
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“ Read that,” she said, and Annie read as follovrs — 

"Mv Dear I^Iiss Moore,— I thank jou very much for jour 
note, and I am verj', lery sorry not to be able to see jou to-daj', 
and need not tell jou that to-morrow I shall only be too delighted 
to do so I shall be on the bridge at three o’clock, and I hope 
to meet you there, and trust j'ou will not hurrj aivay I am very 
sorry you are leaving Sunny Brou , but happilj EastdiR is not 
far away, and I hope I shall be permitted to see jou there 

“ And with kind regards to yourself and Miss Dighton, 

“ I remain, yours \ery sincerely, 

“ Clair-” 

“ Oh I Eva,” said Annie, after she had read this letter, " fancy 
if he comes to Eastchff ' " 

“ Well my dear, it will not kill us if he does,” replied Ei a 
calmlj', going on arranging her long and beautiful hair, for Clair’s 
letter had been brought up to their bedroom before they were 
down m the morning “It will help to amuse us ' ” 

“ But — I am afraid people will talk ” 

“ If they do. It will help to amuse //5m,” replied Era, a little 
scornfully “ I cannot refuse to see Lord Clair when I owe my 
hfe to him ” 

“ Certainly there is that ” 

“ It is supposed to be a sort of obligation, not that hfe is worth 
much — still, to die as I should have died — ” 

And Eva gave a little shudder 

“ Oh, Eva, don’t talk of it,” said Annie, and she went towards 
Eva and kissed her cheek. “ Certainly we all owe the young 
lord so much that we nei er can repaj it ” 

“ My dear, don’t call bun the young lord, like the respected 
Richards famhy, as if there were only one young lord in the 
world 1 Call him Lord Clair, I am sure the name is pretU 
enough ” 

“ Yes, It IS very pretty,” said Annie meekly She also had been 
impressed by the money which Eva Moore scattered so freely 
about, and also by the attentions of Lord Clair to her fnend 
For the first time, she began wondering who she could be Eva 
never spoke of her family or fnends, except the school friends 
whom they both mutually knew Thej had met, as we know, at 
Annie’s London school, where Eva had been a parlour boarder, 
and only took lessons m singing She— Eva— had taken a kind 
of fancy to “ the pretty rustic,” as she called Anme Dighton, and 
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the two had corresponded after Annie returned to Holly Hill 
There had been a sort of promise between them when they 
parted that "some day” Eva should visit Annie at her home 
The "some day,” as we know, had come, and was fated to bring 
great changes in tw 0 lives 

"I shall not be sorr}', shall you?” said Eva presenth', putting 
some finishing touches to her dress, “ to see the last of Sunny 
Brow ? ” 

“ Oh, the Richards are very kind, but of course — ’’ 

" Oh ' yes, of course ' ” answered Eva, with a laugh. " Come, 
my dear, are you ready ? Let us descend ” 

The two girls went down together, and the Richards family did 
everything they could to make themselves pleasant Then Mr. 
Dighton came for Annie and Eva again refused to accompany 
her to thS Hall 

“ Give your mother my love,” she said, “ and teU your brother 
I am very pleased indeed to hear he is going on so w'elL” 

So Annie and Mr Dighton left, and Eva, after walking in the 
garden awhile, accompanied by Jane Richards, retired to her own 
room to write letters, she said, but really to escape from the 
society of the family She remained there till Annie returned, 
looking very pretty, and flushed and excited 

" Oh ' Eva, I have seen the young lord,” she began 

“ Lord Clair," corrected Eva. 

“Yes, Lord Clair Just as father and I were coming away 
from the Hall we met him with Jepson, the agent, and Mr 
Jepson stopped to speak to father about the repairs at Holly Hill, 
and the young lord — at least Lord Clair — walked on wrth me 
And he was so nice , he is coming to meet us this afternoon, and 
he said he hoped he might come to Eastcliff ” 

" And what did you say ? ” 

“ Oh ! I said we should be very pleased , and I told him all 
about the house, and what fun we meant to have on the sands, 
and the young lord — on, I can't help calling him that — but he 
said we must go out boaUng with him, and he was just as nice 
as any one could be.” 

" We must make him useful ” 

“ Mother asked if we had seen him, and I said yes, but I did 
not teU her anythmg about him coming to Eastcliff, and Dick is 
much better, but he looks very ill, poor fellow , he asks lots of 
questions about you, and seemed verj' pleased when I gave him 
your message.” 

At this moment Jane Richards rapped at the room door, to tell 
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them that dinner was waiting if they were reaay for it And in 
honour of their departing guests the family had prepared quite a 
feast for them to partake of Mrs Richards had sacnficed two 
of her best fowls, with a huge tongue placed on the dish between 
them, while a boiled leg of mutton smoked at the other end of the 
board Then there were custards and fruit pics, and only pleasant 
words and looks They (the Richards) were in fact so pressing 
in their attentions that Eva and Annie found the greatest difficult) 
in getting nd of their company so as to be able to keep their 
appointment with Lord Clair 

At last It dawned on Jane Richards’ imagination that for some 
reason or other they wished to go out for a walk by themselves 
She therefore gave her sister a hint, and Eva and Annie were free to 
do as they pleased 

They accordingly started off through the cornfields, and when 
they neared the bridge ov'crthe A) re they saw Clair sitting on the 
parapet waiting for them He was smoking a cigarette, but he 
flung this into the stream as he rose to meet them 

“ I was so afraid you were not coming,” he said 

“ We did our best to come before, but we could not get away, ’ 
answered Eva 

“ It was very good of you to come at all ” 

Eva laughed 

“Don’t be flattered,” she said, “ when I tell you we prefer ) our 
society to that of Mrs and the Misses Richards ” 

Clair laughed also at this sally 

“Well, from whatever motive you have come — ^without any dis- 
respect to Mrs or the Misses Richards — I am very glad that you 
have done so And now tell me about Eastcliff Are you really 
going to morrow ? ” 

“We really and truly are Mr Dighton will take us down, 
and then leave Annie and I to take care of ourselves until Mrs 
Dighton and her son join us ” 

“ And I may come and see you ? ” asked Clair, with his grey 
eyes fixed on Eva’s face. 

“Yes,” she answered, smiling, “you may come and see us 
What I saw of Eastcliif I liked it, but I suppose you will have 
been there ? ” 

“Never since I was a little boy, when my mother took me after 
I had whooping-cough or some other childish illness But I am 
told the place is quite changed since then, it was only a village at 
that time ” “ 

“ Oh, there are grand streets and shops now — witness my Ijat 
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“ Did jou really buy that there ? " 

" I really did , it is not exactly what I should desire, still — it’s 
not bad ” 

“ I don’t understand about millinery, but I know what j ou look 
in It ” 

“Chaiming, of course ! That is \\hat you are bound to say,” 
answered Eva gaily 

“ I should not say it unless I thought iL” 

Eva made a little smiling bow 

“And if jou go to morrow to EastclilT, how soon may I come 
to see JOU ? ” asked Clair, after a moment’s silence 

“Wiat do jmu siy, Annie? To-raorrow' the dust of the 
journey will be on us, and our tempers may be ruffled with wrang- 
ling with our landlady Oh ' w'e shall leave it to yourself, Lord 
Clair Come when you feel inclined ” 

“ I know how soon that would be,” he answered 

The three young people were all at that moment leaning against 
the stone parapet ot the bridge, and as Clair was speaking they 
perceived a horseman approaching it by the roadway which led to 
It Annie Dighton and Clair both recognised him , it was Mr 
Jepson, Lord Kilmore's agent, and Annie’s pink cheeks grew 
pinker as he drew near 

He rode on and speedily reached the bridge, and wdien he came 
to where Clair and the two girls were standing he drew rein and 
raised his hat He was a good-looking man, gentlemanly and 
raiddie-aged, and a smile crossed his face when he saw who were 
Clair’s companions 

“ Good-morning, my lord,” he said , “ good-morning, Miss 
Dighton , It’s a fine day, isn't it ? ” And as lie spoke his ey es 
were fixed on Eva’s face 

“Yes, very, Mr Jepson,” answered Clair with just a touch of 
haughtiness in his tone, for he noticed the direction of Mr 
Jepson’s glance 

“ And IS this the young lady,” continued Mr Jepson, still look- 
ing at Eva, “ who had such a narrow escape, I am told, at the fire 
at Holly Hill?” 

Then Eva raised her large dark eyes and looked steadily at the 
agent 

“ Yes,” she said quietly, “ Lord Clair saved my life ” 

Again Mr Jepson raised his hat. 

“ Lord Clair was only too happy, I am sure,” he said, “ to be 
able to render j'ou so great a service ” 

“ I was indeed too happy,” said Lord Clair, quickly 
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“ You have made us all envy you, my lord,” contmued Mr 
Jepson, smiling, and then he wished them good-moming, and 
once more touching his hat he rode on, and proceeded to the 
Hall 

He had been in the sen ice of Lord Kilmore for many years, 
and held a good position in the county, being highly esteemed by 
the earl, and also by many of the neighbounng gentlemen He 
was shown into the library when he reached the Hall, where Lord 
Kilmore was sitting, who held out his hand cordially to him as he 
entered the room 

“Well, Jepson,” he said, “have you got the estimates of the 
repairs at Holly Hill ? ” 

“ Yes, my lord,” he answered, “ I ha\e the estimates here, but 
I am sorry to say the repairs will cost a lot of money, for m some 
parts the house is completely gutted ” 

“ Still they will have to be done ” 

“Yes,” and as he spoke he laid the estimates on the table 
before Lord Kilmore, who took them up and began to look them 
over 

“ I have just seen the heroine of the fire,” continued Mr 
Jepson quietly “She was with Lord Clair on the bridge as I 
came along ” 

“With Lord Clair'” exclaimed Lord Kilmore, dropping the 
estimates and looking up hastily 

“Yes , she and that pretty little Miss Dighton and Lord Clair 
were together on the bridge She is certainly a beautiful girl this 
Miss Moore, and I stopped a moment or two so that I might see 
her ” 

“Still — she IS scarcely a fit acquamtance for Clair,” said Lord 
Kilmore after a shght pause 

“ That is what I thought, and therefore I conceived it to be my 
duty to mention to you that I had seen them together ” 

Lord Kilmore was silent a moment or two, and then he gave a 
little shrug 

“ A young man’s passing fancj', I suppose,” he said “ The girl 
IS handsome, and he saved her life, and I have no doubt she 
makes the most of the obligation About these estimates 
Jepson ? ” 

He changed the comersation, and did not again allude to Clair 
during the agent’s visit But no sooner had he gone than he rose 
and went to seek his wife, whom he found in the mner drawing- 
room 

She looked up as he went in, and smiled sweetly 
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" Well, dear ? ” she said 

Lord Elmore went up and stood beside her 
Jepson has just been here, Jeanie, and he told me he had seen 
Clair on the bridge with that girl he saved at the fire To say the 
least of It, it IS very injudicious ” 

Lady Kilmore’s delicate complexion flushed 

“ With that girl > ” she repeated uneasily 
Yes , and Jepson says she is a very handsome girl I think 
\ ou had better speak to him , it would never do for him to get 
into any scrape of that kind, and of course anything senous is out 
of the question ” 

“ Yes, of course , but Kilmore, a girl like that ' Clair would 
never look at her nor speak to her except just out of kindness 
because he saved her life ” 

“My dear, Clair is young, and by Jepson’s account the girl is 
beautiful, and the verj' fact that he saved her life may attract him 
to her I think you had better say somethmg to him, as you have 
great influence with him ” 

“ I hope It will never be needed in such a case Kflmore, 
fancy my boy — I do not believe he has ever spoken more than 
five words to her ” 

The earl shrugged his shoulders , he had not quite as much 
faith m Clair as his adoring mother 


CHAPTER IX 

“YOU MAY come” 

Nevertheless, though she affected to have, and indeed had, 
such firm behef m her son, her husband’s words made Lady 
Kilmore somewhat uneasy What she would have felt had she 
beheld Clair at the moment his father was talking of him could 
not easily be told She was a woman with loo fine an intmtive 
knowledge of his nature, if she had seen him lingenng on the nver 
bndge by the side of Eva Moore, not to have understood some- 
thing of the feelmgs of his heart 

As It was, she contented herself by wishing that her son’s 
adventure dunng the fire at Holly Hill had never occurred 

“ Of course the girl is naturally grateful to him,” she told her- 
self, “ who would not be, but then dear Clair should not forget 
that he is young and good-looking, and that the poor girl’s grati- 
tude might lead her to like him too well, and thus bring unhappi- 
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ness to hersilf But no, she would ne\er be so foolish, cind Clair, 
I am sure, will ne\er forget what is due to his position as his 
father's son " 

Still Lady Kilmore listened rather anMOUsly for the sound of 
Clair’s footsteps He nearl) always came straight to her rooms 
when he returned to the house, but the summer afternoon waned, 
and the dusk of the etening gathered round, and jet she heard or 
saw nothing of him 

In truth, Clair was too much excited after he parted with Eva 
Moore to go and talk quietly with his mother lie had gone for 
a sharp country ride with a feeling of bo3’ish exhilaration and 
happiness m his heart All the long summer afternoon he had 
been with Eva, all through the sunny hours he had looked on her 
beautiful face, and talked of other meetings and coming days 

“ I have taken quue a longing for a stiff sea breeze ” he said, 
switching the tall reeds that grew in the water with his stick 

“ Since when ? ” smiled E\ a 

“Well, since yesterda}," answered Clair with a hitle laugh 

“And I have taken a longing for some of those big jellow 
buttercups,” said Eva, pointing to some growing close to the road- 
side “lA'iIl vou get me some ? ” 

Clair needed no second bidding He went to get the butter- 
cups, and when he returned he found Eva seated on tlie trunk of 
a fallen tree wuh her hat m her hand and the sunlight glinting on 
her bnght hair 

“ Thanks so much, "she said, looking up smiling as he approached 
her, and holding out her hand for the water flowers “I want 
them to decorate my hat ” 

“You will spoil your hat, Eva, thej are wet,” cried Apnie 
Dighton 

“What matter, or I can shake them — you were talking about 
the sea, Lord Clair, when ray erratic fancy was attracted by the 
buttercups — yes,” she went on, fastening the flowers in her hat as 
she was speaking, “ I love the sea, but its sound often makes me 
feel sad If I am very disagreeable, or shall I call it pensn e, w hen 
you come to Eastcliflf, you must excuse me ” 

"I shall only be too happy to be with }ou whatever 30U are.” 

“ Doi^’t be too sure , I can be very unpleasant at times But I 
don’t think anyone has a right to be so, mind I think all troubles 
and sorrows should be buried deep right down m our own hearts ” 

“I think It would be happier to share them,” answered 
Clair 

“Sonie can never be shared,” said Eva, and then with sudden 
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impatience she pulled the buttercups from her hat and flung them 
on the ground, 

I am onl> spoiling it,” she said, rising and shaking her hat, 
rnd then placing it on her head, and as she did so Clair stooped 
down and p eked up some of the buttercups 
“ Maj I ha\e one for a button-hole?” he asl cd 
“If yon amU condescend to wear so humble a flovier But they 
arc rca.lj pretty, and it’s a shame to A\asie them, so I'll wear some 

IvAO ” 

Again she took the flowers from his hand and placed some of 
them in the scarf round her throat Then she proposed that thej 
should walk through the meadows that skirted the rner-sidc 
Suddenl) «:hc stopped before a might) oak that had stood in its 
phee a hundred \ears and more, with its golden green leaves 
ru'-thng in the ‘^unsiiinc and the breeze 

“ raiic) all the dead people that haae stood under the shelter 
of this big tree,'’ she s-otl, looking up at the quivering foiiage 
“All the lovers who have courted here, and likely got to hate each 
other, or at least got tired of each other after the great tree had 
budded and leafed a few more jears Ihore is something awful 
m the placid mdifilrcnce of inanimate things to us animate ones 
'1 nc\ don't know what a blessing it would be not to feel 
“ I am sure jou do not feel ///a’/,” said Clair, ardent!} 

“Don’t I, l^rd Clair? I assure )ou I do though, I would 
rather be a tree than a woman an) da) ” 

“Oh 1 Eaa,” said Anme Dighton with a laugh 
“I’m not joking. I’m m earnest," went on Eva “Fancy 
putting on a prett) new green dress cacry spnngtimc, without any 
trouble or milliner’s bills lancy getting handsomer every year 
instead of uglier, and going on growing and growing while the 
children who plajed and the pretty maidens who wooed under my 
branched arms turned old and grey Now wouldn’t it be nice, 
I^rd Clair?” 

‘ I should rather live a few years of great joy than vegetate for 
a thousand,” he answered 

“ Now I should like to vegetate,” said E\ a, waywardly “ Great 
joy is mostly paid for, Lord Clair, bj great pain, and it’s not 
worth the cost ? ” 

“ Oh 1 ) cs It IS — It must be Even to have been happy once is 
w orth bearing anything for ” 

E\a shook her head as Clair spoke His grey eyes w'ere fixed 
on her face, his clear browm skin was flushed with ardour He 
was thinking how gladly he would bear anything to be a few years 
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happy with Eva And perhaps she understood something of her 
young lover’s feelings, for she sighed softly 

“ There ' ” she said presently, “ we have talked nonsense 
enough We ought to be thinking of going back to Sunny Brow, 
Annie ” 

“ Oh, surely not yet ^ ” said Clair 

But Eva would not be persuaded And so the three retraced 
their steps along the river-side, and when they reached the bridge, 
Eva stopped and held out her hand to Clair 
“ Good-bye, Lord Clair,” she said 

“ May I come the day after to-morrow to Eastchff ? ” he asked, 
still holding her hand 

“ If you like , but something may come m the way ” 

“ Nothing shall come m the way if you give me permission ” 

“ All nght , you may come ” 

And Eva laughed, and thus they parted , the two girls returning 
to Sunny Brow and Clair going for a long ride, only returning to 
the Hall in time to dress for dinner 
Both his father and mother looked at him when he entered the 
inner drawing-room before that meal was announced No one 
else was present but his cousm, Annette Gower, who also glanced 
at him shyly 

“ What a long while you have been out, Clair ' ” said his mother, 
with a slight nng of anxiety in her voice 

“ Yes, Ml the afternoon,” he answered, brightly “ I had a walk, 
and then a long ride cross country ” 

“Oh, you’ve had a long ride, have you?” said Lady Kilmore in 
a relieved tone, and she glanced at her husband 

“ Jepson told me he saw >ou,” remarked the earl dril)', and a 
faint flush rose to Clair’s face as his father spoke 

“ Yes, I saw him on the bndge,” said Clair in a tone of affected 
carelessness, “and he was riding an uncommonly good horse ” 

“ He’s a good horseman and a good judge of horseflesh,” re- 
plied tlie earl, and nothing further was said on the subject, and 
the family went down to dinner Clair seemed in the highest 
■spints, and talked and laughed dunng the whole meal 

Then when they all returned to the inner drawing room, which 
was their usual custom when no visitors were present, Clair went 
and sat by the side of his mother on a couch, and she softly put 
her hand in his 

“■Will you go with us to morrow, my dear,” she said, “to call 
on the Stanleys ? ” 

“ I shall be very pleased, mother,” he answered, to her great relief 
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Then she quite made up her nund not to speak to him on the 
subject of “ that girl ” 

“It Tras folly even to talk or think of it,” she told herself, and 
the evening passed verj’ quietly and happil) av\ ay 

The earl was not in very good health, and as a rule they lived 
the simplest of lives Annette Go\\er sang and played, and Lady 
Krlmore also sang in a cultivated voice of extraordinary sweetness, 
though not much power But her husband listened to her so well 
pleased that he called her to his side after her song was ended and 
took her hand and looked up in her face aifoctionatel} 

“You sing as well as }ou did twentj four) cars ago, Jeanie,” he 
said, smiling 

A tender look stoic into Lad) Kilmore’s eyes, and a soft flush 
to her fair cheeks 

“Thank you, my dear,” she answered, and she stood there with 
her hand m her husband’s, both thinking of the old days of their 
)Oung love 

In the meannhile Clair was turning over Annette’s music, and 
leaning on the piano talking to her. He liked her, and Annette’s 
dark eyes grew bnghter when he was near She had never spoken 
to her aunt of that scene in the conservatory, when Clair had told 
her that the flowers he had gathered were for Eva Moore But 
she had not forgotten it, and she knew he admired Miss Moore 
as he had never admired her 

“But the girl will go away,” hope whispered, as Clair leaned on 
the piano, talking to her in his bright kindly fashion And Lady 
Kilraore, glancing round, saw the flush on Annette’s pretty dark 
face, and smiled well pleased 

Presently she crossed over to them, and the) planned together 
the visits they would pay on the following afternoon, and Clair 
agreed to eveiy’thing they proposed 

“ It will be so nice to have you with us, dear,” said Lady Kil- 
niore, with her hand on his shoulder 

“ I am afraid Clair will think it a great bore to pay two visits m 
one afternoon,” smiled Annette, looking at her cousin 

“Not when I’m wath )ou, m) dear, and mother,” he answered 
kindly, and the poor girl repeated these words to her heart again 
and again dunng the night that followed 

But Clair was repeating other words and recalling other smiles 
He was thinking “ only one day and I shall see her again — only 
one day” — the day on which Annette Gower was building her 
foolish hopes , the day she was looking forward to was the same 
that Clair was wishing would quickly speed away ' 
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CHAPTER X 

A r\LL 


And the day came and went, and Annette felt \er) happy dn'ing 
through the still green country lanes \\ith Clair opposite to her 
He had gone to pay these msiIs to please his mother, and he a\as 
too kind hearted not to do his best to make the hours pass 
pleasantly He laughed and cha'tcd, but it must be admitted 
felt decidedly pleased when on their return they neared the Hall 
It ^ as late, and the bright August moon had risen, and was 
shedding its fair beams on the hedgerows and the trees Annette 
felt excited, and the peacelul beauty all around stirred strange 
emotions in her bre.ist But Clair felt rather tired, and thought^ 
the drive had been decidedly long 

“However the day is nearly over,” he reflected, well pleased, 
as they drove up the avenue and came in sight of the stately 
outlines of the Hall Lady Kilmorc also was tired, but Anncitc 
Gower wished they had miles and miles further to go 
In these different frames of mind they entered the house, and 
the evening pissed as usual, except that Clair said before he 
bade his mother good night, on her proposing some other excur- 
sion 

“No, mother, I can’t go with you to morrow , I’m going away 
for the day ” 

“For the whole day, dcar^” asked Lady Kilmorc, rather sur- 
prised 

“ Yes, for the whole dav I’m going down to have .a look at the 
sea ” 

“ At the sea, Clair ? VyTiere are you going then ? ” 

“To Eastchff They say its grown a wonderful place now , 
do you remember when we went there when I was a little boy ? ” 

“ Yes, I remember, Clair ! ” replied Lady Kilmore, somewhat 
slowly , and when her son had left the room for the night she was 
still thinkmg of this bncf conversation 

“ It’s an odd freak of Clair’s going to Eastchff to-morrow, isn’t 
it, Kilmore?" she said to her husband 
“ I have just been thinking so, Jeanie,’’ he answered “ Ten 
to one, he’s going on a da}’’s excursion with the beauty he rescued 
at the fire at Holly Hill 1 " 

“Oh! Kilmore!” 

“ My dear, young men will be y'oung men, and Clair is young 
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and impulsive. But it vill be a great pity, as I told you before, 
if he gets entangled in any such folly ” 

Lady Kilmore did not speak, but she felt uneasy Clair had 
gone to bed, and she therefore had no opportunity of asking him 
any further questions And the next morning when she went 
down to breakfast she heard from Annette Gower that he was 
already gone 

“ How early for him to start ' ” said Lady Kilraore 
"Yes,” answered Annette, and she began moving about the 
room lestlessly, and Lady Kilmore noticed she scarcel) sw'allowed 
anything during the meal that followed 
But the morning did not pass without Lady Kilmore’s uneasi- 
ness about Clair being greatlj' increased 

During the days which Mrs Dighton and Richard Dighton had 
been at the Hall, Mrs Dighton had alwajs, by her own request, 
had her meals served in the room with her son But Lady 
Kilmore, with the kindly courtesy of her nature, had gone each 
morning to inquire after the invalid and say some pleasant, 
hospitable words to Mrs Dighton, who was highly flattered, but 
V ery uncomfortable during these visits As usual, therefore, about 
eleven o’clock. Lady Kilmore proceeded to the wing of the house 
where Mrs Dighton and Richard were located And having 
rapped at the door of the small sitting-room which had been given 
up to Mrs. Dighton’s use. Lady Kilmore speedily found herself in 
the presence of the farmer’s wife 

“And how is your son this morning, Mrs Dighton?” asked 
Lady Kilmore, pleasantly 

“ Oh, thank} our ladyship kindly,” answered Mrs Dighton with 
her best curtsey, “ I think Dick’s going on all right, and I hope 
in a day or two I’ll be able to get him away to Eastcliff, for I’m 
sure I’m ashamed of intruding any longer on your ladyship’s 
kindness ” 

“ To Eastchfr? ” repeated Lady Kilmore with a quick throb in 
her heart 

“ Yes, my lady , my husband has taken a house there until the 
repairs are done at Holly Hill, and my daughter and her friend, 
Miss Moore — the young lady that your ladyship’s son so bravely 
saved at the fire — went there yesterda} ” 

Lady Kilmore could not speak for a moment The fact passed 
through her mind with vn id distinctness that Clair had actually 
gone the very day after she went to see this girl at Eastchfif, and 
this thought was a very startling one 

“ I expect the sea air will quite set Dick up,” continued MrS 
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Dighton, on receiving no reply from Lady Kilraore “You see 
poor Dick got Ins hurts in trying to save Miss Moore too, though 
he wasn’t so fortunate as your son, Lord Clair But he did his 
best, poor fellow, and he’s very anxious to get to Eastcliff now 
when Miss Moore’s there , not that he’s anxious to leave the Hall, 
my lady,” and again Mrs Dighton curtsied, “for I am sure 
nothing can exceed the kindness and attention he’s received here , 
but the truth is,” and Mrs Dighton’s comely face grew more 
comely with a pleasant smile, “that poor Dick’s very sweet in 
that quarter, and thinks there’s not such another as Miss Moore ” 

“And — have you known this young lady long?” asked Lady 
Kilmore 

“ No, my lady, I haven’t, but my Annie has known her these 
two years and more Annie met her at the school in South 
Kensington where we sent Annie for a year to finish, and Miss 
Moore was there too at the time, though not a scholar but a 
parlour boarder I think she’s a good bit older than our Annie, 
who’s just gone nineteen, but anyhow my Dick seems very far 
gone ' ” 

And Mrs D.ghton gave a little laugh 

“And the young lady — does she — ^?” hesitated Lady Kilmore 

“ That I can’t say, my lady She’s a queer kind o’ girl to niy 
mind, so cold and haughty, and not like a young thing a bit 
She’s stand-offish like, and talks worldly, but all the same she takes 
with the men folk Why, even ray old man,” and Mrs Dighton 
gave her genial laugh, “ thinks no end of her, and took her and 
our Annie down to Eastcliff two days ago to give them an outing, 
and Miss Moore, it seems, has a good lot of money, and bought 
no end of things ” 

“ And she is handsome ? ” 

“ Oh, some think a vast of her looks, but I like a little bit more 
colour However, she takes our Dick’s fancy for sure, and fanc)’’s 
the great thing you know, my lady ” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Kilmore, slowly And then after a moment’s 
silence she roused herself “ Have you everything you require, 
Mrs Dighton ? Be sure you ask the housekeeper for eveiything 
you want” 

“ Thank you kindly, nly lady, there’s nothing we lack for,” re- 
phed Mrs Dighton 

Then, after a few more words. Lady Kilmore went away, and 
with a \ery anxious face proceeded to her husband’s bedroom, 
who had not yet nsen, but was reading the newspapers m bed, with 
his double glasses fixed on his somewhat prominent nose He 
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looked up from his paper as his wife approached hmi, and saw at 
once something was disturbing her 

“Well, Jeanie, what’s the matter?” he asked, kindly 
“Oh, Kihnore, it’s about Clair,” she answered “I fear }ou 
arc nght — I should lia\ e spoken to him — about that girl ” 

“ 'IVliat’s the matter noiv ? ” 

“ I have just been talking to Mrs Dighton, and it seems that 
they have taken a house at Eastcliff until the repairs are done at 
Holl) Hill, and this Miss Moore and jMiss Dighton are at Eastcliff 
now — and — ” 

“ Clair went to-day ? Well, this begins to look serious ” 

“ It’s most foolish, almost wrong of him, I think,” said Lady 
Kilmore, anxiously , “ wrong'to the girl, who may take all sorts of 
foolish ideas into her head. I will point this out to him, he had 
better go abroad , don't you think so, Kilraore ? ” 

“ My dear, I don’t think you need distress yourself particularly, 
ifs foolish of Clair running after the girl , but it’s her pretty face, 
I suppose, and the romantic notion that he sat ed her life You 
had better speak to him quietly , I wouldn’t say too much, and 
he’s a sensible } oung fellow enough, and I dare say will hsten to 
reason ” 

“ I will speak to him,” answ'cred Lady Kilmore, and then after 
a little further com ersation she left her husband, to spend, how-^ 
ever, a verj' anxious day thinking of her son 

Clair in the meanwhile was spending a very happy one He 
amt ed at Eastcliff about twelve o’clock, and soon found his way 
to Sea View Villa, and when he inquired for INIiss Dighton and 
I\Iiss Moore, he was told by a shiny-faced young w oman that the 
ladies were out 

“ Have you any idea which w’ay they went ? ” asked Clair 
The young woman vanished on this question being put to her, 
and a few moment’s later Mrs Appleyard, the mistress of the 
house, appeared, looking as rosy and fresh as sea-breezes could 
make her 

She curtsied when she saw the good-looking young man stand- 
ing at her door and approached him 

“Jane says you are inquinng for the joung ladies, sir,” she 
said “ They went out about a quarter of an hour smee, and left 
a message that if anj one called they would be down on the sands ” 

“ Oh, thank you , then I can easily find them,” answered Clair 
Good-morning ” 

“ "Who may I say called, sir ? ” inquired Mrs. Appleyard as 
Clair was turning away. 
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“ Lord Clair/' he replied, to Mrs Appleyard’s great surprise 
“Lord Clair/’ she repeated to her hindmaiden, ^\ho ivas stand- 
ing behind her , “ but he can't be a real lord, not one of the 
nobles Oh 1 I see novr , his Christian name roust be Lord — 
dear me, he quite took ray breath away ” 

Clair having received the information he required proceeded 
direct to the sands, smiling to himself as he went, for he remem- 
bered the road so well, though he had never seen the place since 
he n as a little boy But it had impressed itself on lus memor), 
because at Eastchff he had for the first time beheld the sea 
1 here it lay now before him, the great blue green mass of water 
sparkling m the morning sun The sands wide, and as a rule 
smooth, were in parts ribbed with the action of the tide, and 
dotted with little groups of children and their nurse maids 
Above, towered the tall cliffs, crowned with the ancient village, 
while the new town lay at the back, further inland 
Altogether the place looked bnght and sunnj, but Clair as he 
walked on began to scan each group, and looked eagerly around, 
hoping to see the slender, graceful form of Eva Moore 
At last, seated on a rocky promontory that jutted out into the 
sea, near the end of the sands, he perceived two girls with white 
sunshades, the outlines of whose figures seemed to him to have 
some resemblance to Eva Moore and Annie Dighton 
Acting on this belief, he commenced to cross the slippery rocks, 
over which the sea w'ashed each tide, in the direction of the two 
girls With his eyes fixed on them, he was not careful enough of 
his footing, and suddenly stepping on a piece of tasselled brown 
seaweed, he slipped and fell forward, and came down rather an 
awkward fall in one of the crevices of the rocks 
As he did this one of the girls rose with a little cry and came 
towards him It was Eva Moore, and in a moment or two she 
was beside him, holding out her hand to assist him out of his 
anything but pleasant position 

“Are you hurt? "she said “These rocks are so frightfully 
slippery I am alwajs afraid to cross them ’’ 

“ Oh, no, I am all nght,” answered Clair, looking up with a 
smile to her as she stood on the rock above him “Thank jou 
for coming to help me , it was awfully stupid of me to slip 1 " 

He sprang out of his crevnee as best he could as he spoke, and 
joined Eva, conscious, however, that he had sprained his nght 
foot by the severe pain he felt in it But he scarcely thought of 
this as he stood by Eva's side The sea air, and perhaps the 
excitement of seeing him fall, had tinted her cream-like complexion 
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With the colour of a wild rose. Never had she seemed so beauti- 
ful in Clair's eyes as she did at this moment, and she looked 
bright also and animated 

“The sea suits you," he said, “it has not made jou sad 
or — ” 

“ Disagreeable > ” laughed Eva “ J see youjcame prepared for 

the worst ” 

^ “No, no, I did not ! I knew you would like the sea ” 

“ I like to hear the gurgle of the waves among the rocks , it is 
so mystenous, and the sea-flowers m some of the crevices here are 
lovely But here comes Annie Take care, Annie, and do not 
.emulate the tragedy of Lord Ciair 1 ” 

Annie came towards them smilingly, but carefully Then she 
shook hands with Clair 

“ Your brother is going on all right, Miss D.ghton," he said , 
“ I saw him yesterday ” 

“Thank you, I hope you are no worse with your fall?” rephed 
Annie 

“ I’m afraid I've sprained my foot a bit, but it’s nothing " 

“ Is It painful ? " asked Eva “ Let us sit do^\n here for a httle 
while, and perhaps the wrench will go off" 

1 hey all sat down therefore on the rock on which they were 
standing, with their faces to the sea There was a light wind and 
a blue sky, flecked here and there with scudding clouds, and on 
the waves before them a white sea gull floated, while another 
hovered over-head 

“ I like to w'atch them," said Eva, looking up, “ and hear their 
weird cries " 

“ I don’t think people should be allowed to shoot them, do 
} 0 u? ” asked Annie 

“ Not even for ladies’ hats ? ’’ said Lord Clair, smiling 
“ No, I hate to see their wings m hats , the wings meant to 
nde upon the storm and float upon the waves'” cried Eva 
“ There 1 isn't that poetical ? You must have inspired me. Lord 
Clair " 

“ I wish I could,” he answered, looking at her 
It’s the sea air, I suppose,” said Eva , “ but all sorts of funny 
ideas come into my head since we have been here I have been 
speculating this morning on the nature of mermaids ” 

“Very mischievous, I should think,’’ smiled Clair 
“As to captivation of manners? Well, of course, from a 
masculine view that is mischievous — to snare them down into the 
deep sea ” 

E 
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“ To their destruction ” 

“ But why need the> go?" 

“ Perhaps they can’t help themselves,” answered Clairwith a laugh 
“ Oh, yes, they could, if they never looked at the mermaids or 
any other dangerous maids " 

“ You give advice which I cannot follow ” 

"Then I will not throw any more away How is your foot 
now ? Has tlie pain gone off? " 

“I had forgotten all about it, thinking of the dangers of mer- 
maids.” 

“In that case, Annie, I suggest that we should think of 
returning to Sea View House We ordered lunch at half-past 
one, and by the time we get there it will be ready You will 
lunch with us, won’t you, Lord Clair ? ” 

“ I shall only be too happy ” 

“ Let us be going then,” and Eva sprang lightly up 
But when Clair tried to follow her example, he was painfully 
reminded of the fact that he had sprained his foot. He, however, 
bore It manfully, but could not help limping slightly, which Eva 
observing, she held out her hand to help him over the rocks 
“ I believe your foot is worse than you will allow',” she said 
“ What a pity it is ' let me help jou?” 

She held out her band frankly to him, but Clair took it wuth 
tingling fingers The slight pressure.of this girhsh hand fiHed-hts-’ 
whole being with emotion He could not speak though Eva went 
prattling on, and ivhen she turned round and looked m his face, 
wondering at his silence, she saw he had grown quite pale 
“ Are we going too fast for you ? " she asked 
“Not at Si,” answered Clair, “it is very good of you to help 
me on my way ” 

Then when they reached the level sands, Eva drew her hand 
gently from his 

“Now you don’t want any help, do you ? ” she said 
Clair did not speak , his foot was now really extremely painful, 
and by the time they reached Sea View House he was completely 
lame 

“We must get our landlady, Mrs Appleyard, to bathe it for 
you,” said Eva , “ and you must rest it all the afternoon. This is 
a misfortune ' ” 

“ I am so sorry to give so much trouble ” 

“ I am so sorry to see you in so much pam There, take my 
arm , it’s a pull up the hill here , and I’m sure that you cannot 
manage it alone ” 
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Ciair put his trembling hand through the slender arm offered 
to him, and the seiise_pf_p3,ui.diedaway in_that touch. 

Annie Diglifbn raiTonT to nng the dooFSell of Sea Vieiv House, 
and E-va and Clair went on slowly arm-m-arra after her 

“ How can I e\ er repay you for your kindness ? ” said Clair in 
a low tone 

“ There can be no question of obligation between us,” answered 
Eva , “ I do not forget — though I ne\er speak of it — what I owe 

}OU ” 

“ To hear j ou speak of it fills my very soul with joy ” 

“Why? We both know it You saved me from a ternble 
death, and as long as I live — ” and Eva suddenly paused 

“ Say It gives me some claim — ever so little — on your heart i ” 
said Clair, eagerlj, bending closer to her, and unconsciously pres- 
sing the white soft arm his hand rested on 

“ Hush, hush , we must not talk nonsense,” she answered, 
quickly “ Here comes Annie and Mrs Appleyard, and they will 
help you too This gentleman has had an accident, hlrs Apple- 
yard,” she went on, addressing the rosy landlady , “ he has 
sprained his foot Do you think you could bathe it for him ? ” 

“ Oh yes, miss, certamlj , it’s the gentleman who called, I 
think — Mr Lord Clair ? ” 

Neither Eva nor Clair could suppress a smile at this new title 
But Mrs Appleyard was a handy woman, and speedily Clair 
was laid on the parlour couch, and his boot taken off, and his foot, 
■nhich was considerably swollen, bathed Eva and Annie went 
up to their bedroom dunng this operation, and when Eva got 
there she sat down and sighed softly 
“ Poor fellow > ” she said 
“ Yes , isn’t it a pity ? ” answered Annie. 

“ It IS, but we must make the best of it,” said Eva, starting up 
again “ YTiat a blessing we ordered a good lunch, but I had a 
presentiment he would come to-day ” 

Ihe lunch certainly ivas a good one, and did hlrs Appleyard 
and her handmaiden ever)' credit, but the guest did not eat much 
He was too much excited, and his grey eyes scarcely left Eva’s 
face He also was suffering a good deal of pain , so much so that 
after lunch was over Eva proposed he should see a doctor 
“ Do you think it necessary ? ” asked Clair 
“Well, sprains are rather bad things, you know,” answered 
Eva, going up to the couch on which he was lying, and standing 
near him “ Or will 3 ou try to go to sleep, and Anme and I 
will go upstairs and keep everything quiet ? ” 
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“I could not sleep,” answered Clair, looking at her with a 
smile. “ I am going to be awfully selfish Will you stay with me 
a httle while ? Or is it keeping you indoors ? " 

“ Of course we will stay with you. I will read to you, if you 
like,” said Eva 

“ I should like , but I am afraid I shall not be able to travel 
back to Kilmore to night, so I must take up my quarters at one 
of the hotels , and I must telegraph to my mother to tell her so, 
or the dear woman ivill be uneasy ” 

They settled it thus Clair sent his telegram to Lady Kilmore, 
and Eva began reading little bits from the newspapers, and then 
flung them away and talked to Clair It was not a dull afternoon 
in spite of the sprain, and when Annie Dighton left the room for 
a short while Clair was going to rise from his couch, but Eva 
would not allow him 

“ No,” she said, going towards him , “ }ou must he still ” 

He caught her hand as she spoke, and pressed his lips ardently 
on It 

“ Do you know how glad I am that I fell ? ” he said 
“ You must not make foolish speeches,” replied Eva, trying to 
pull her hand away 

“ But It IS not folly , it is the truth I should rather have fallen 
ten thousand times as not spent this afternoon with you ” 

“ What nonsense 1 ” cried Eva, but at this moment Annie 
Dighton returned, and Clair sank back on his couch, and the httle 
scene ended 

In the meanwhile, however, Clair’s telegram was speeding on its 
way to Kilmore, and reached the Hall about five o’clock, and was 
at once taken to Lady Kilmore, 

She opened it, read it, and started to her feet w ith a sudden 
exclamation 

“What IS the matter, Aunt Jeanie?” asked Annette Gower, 
who was sitting in the room 

“ Clair has had an accident — ” began Lady Kilmore, 

“ An accident 1— Clair ' ” cried Annette, also starting to her 
feet, and m an instant so deadly pale did she become that her aunt 
feared she was about to faint 

“It IS not senous, he has sprained his foot,” went on Lady 
Kilmore in trembling tones “Are you ill, Annette?” 

“ It is nothing,” answered the poor girl, huskily, and for a 
moment or t\\ o everythmg grew dark around her 

Lady Kilmore went up to her, and put her arm round her and 
led her to a couch, her own heart sinking withm her as she did so 
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And after a little while Annette revived and drew a long 
quivenng sigh 

“ It was the heat made me feel rather faint,” she said 

“\es, dear, he down while I take Clair’s telegram to his 
father,” answered Lady Kilmore, gently “ Clair slipped on the 
rocks, it seems, and he is going to stay all night at Eastchff, but 
he says it is not senous ” 

“ Yes, Aunt Jeanie ” 

Then Ladv &lmore propped up Annette’s head with a cushion, 
and having done so left the room with hast} steps, canning Clair’s 
telegram with her She went straight to the librar)', where she 
found her husband 

“ Kilmore, I hav e had a telegram from Clair,” she began half 
breathlessly. “ He has had an accident on the rocks, and has 
sprained his foot, and he is not coming home to-night — and ///m* 
£7r/ fs there. I must go to him at once.” 


CH.APTER XI. 

.V mother’s advuce. 

Lord Kii more looked up with an annoyed expression on his face 
as his wife made this somewhat starthng announcement, and held 
out his hand for the telegram 

“ What fools }oung men are ' ” he said , and after he had read 
tlie telegram he looked more annoyed still “ It was absurd of 
Clair to go to Eastchff,” he added 

“I did not think he wou'd have done such a thing,” replied 
Lady Kilmore, almost tearfull} , “ and this accident of course — ” 
" Will form a grand opportunity for the }Oung lady Yes, 
Jeanie I think you had better go, and bnng him back with }OU 
*' To-day ? What about the trains ? ” asked Lady Kilmore, 
eagerly 

“ You need not be m such hot haste as that Go to-morrow , 
and I should go with you but for this confounded gout ” 

“ My dear, you are not well enough to go I will take Annette 
— and } et — ” 

“You had better take Annette, and she will be a companion for 
you I will look out the trams, and I should certainly not leave 
Clair behmd you there.” 

“ Oh 1 no, of course not , I will stay with him unhl he returns 
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“The gentleman is af present out, madam,” replied the waiter, 
“ he drove out, but he said he would return for luncheon Shall 
I show you to his apartments ? ” 

Lady Kilmore therefore installed herself in Clair’s rooms, and 
waited for his return to lunch But she waited in vain The 
lunch hour came and passed, and there was no appearance of him , 
the afternoon likewise waned, but still Clair came not, and each 
moment added to his mother’s uneasiness At length, about half- 
past seven, Clair limped into the room, leaning on a stick, ha\ing 
heard downstairs that a lady was waiting for him, and was at once 
clasped m his mother’s arms 

“My dear Clair, how did this happen?” she asked, anviously 
“ I slipped on the rocks,” answered Clair, smiling, “ so I thought 
It best to telegraph to you, but, mother, dear, there was no reason 
why you should have taken the trouble to come ” 

“ My dear, of course I came, and I shall stay with you until you 
are well enough to return with me,” answered Lady Kilmore, and 
It must be admitted Clair’s face somewhat lengthened when he 
heard this announcement 

“ But It’s nothing, mother , there is no occasion for you to 
stay,” he said 

“ Dear Clair, I will not leave you But do not stand , sit down 
here, and tell me all about it ” 

Clair accordingly sat down, and detailed his adventure on the 
rocks, omitting various details that he thought it unnecessary to 
mention Lady Kilmore heard nothing of the white sunshades m 
the distance that had lured his unwary feet into the pitfall But 
she listened m her gentle, sympathising way, and it was not until 
after dinner that she ventured to approach the subject nearest to 
her heart Clair was then lying on a couch, and his mother 
sitting on a chair near him, and fayice sh e essa yed to mention i\Iiss 
Moore’s name, but her courage failed her We all know_how 
easy^t_is_to-fixJbeforeharM to_say unpl^ant^tj^gs, and.how 
painful -and—disagreeable iCis^ to’^o It Lady Kilmore had 
deaded on the very words she intended to use to Clair when slic 
remonstrated with him on the subject of “ that girl,” but she found 
that these words did not readily flow from her tongue 
At last, however, with a decided effort she commenced 
“ I was talking to Mrs Dighton yesterday, Clair,” she said, “ and 
she told me that her daughter, and that other young lady to whom 
you were so kind during the fire at Holly Hill, are staying here 
Have you seen them ? ” 

“ Yes, mother,” answered Clair, quietly 
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“My dear,” rejoined Lady Kilmore, quickly, “I wibh to speak 
to you about this acquaintance Clair, it is not a wise one , take 
jour mother’s advice, and do not see anything more of this 
young lady” 

“ Why, mother ? ” asked Clair, moving slightly on the couch 
“ Dear Clair, the reason is obvious She is not in your position 
of life, and any attention you pay her might be misunderstood , 
It IS unkind even to the poor girl ” 

“You are quite mistaken, mother,” answered Clair, raising 
himself up, while a flush crossed his face , “Miss Moore is^ajady 
in every sense of the word, and not at all a person to misunder- 
stand anj'one’s attentions ” 

“ Still, dear Clair — ” 

"I think I am old enough to choose my own friends, you 
know,” interrupted Clair, as his mother paused, and then he 
smiled, and held out his hand “ Don’t say anything more about 
this, please,” he added, and then changed the conversation, which 
Lady Kilmore found it impossible to renew 
She retired to rest, therefore, m great uneasiness of mind, but 
when she proposed next morning to Clair that they should return 
the same day to Kilmore, he made no objection 

“ Very w'ell, just as j’ou like,” he answered , “ I’m going to 
make a call this morning, but after that I’ll go when you wish ” 

“ Surelv, Clair, you are not going to call on — began Lady 
Kilmore, in consternation 

Clair made no answer He limped out of the room, and five 
minutes later his mother saw him drive away from the hotel door 
in a cab She sat still and afraid after he was gone, trjnng to 
realise the situation Clair was no longer a boy to be led, she 
plainly saw He had asserted his right to choose his own friends, 
and had no doubt gone now to bid this joung lady good-bye 
“ Oh I how mad, how foolish ' ” murmured I^dy Kilmore, 
speaking her thoughts aloud in their entirety “And she is 
probably some adventuress, someone who will try to take ad- 
V antage of his youth But his father must speak to him , surely 
he will have more influence ” 

In fact. Lady Kilmore spent a very anxious hour before Chur’s 
return He came back to the hotel, looking very bright and 
happy, and was ready to go home by the tram his mother had 
decided on His foot was still much swollen, but he made very 
light of It, and altogether seemed m the humour to take a very 
cheerful view of everything Lady Kilmore, on the other hand, 
felt nervous and depressed But she did not venture to say anj- 
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thing more to him on the subject of Miss Moore, nor did Clair 
mention her name , the}'- mutually avoided it, but this fact did not 
tend to lessen Lady Kilmore’s uneasiness 
Thev reached the Hall in time for dinner, but before that meal 
Lady Kilmore found an opportunity of speaking to her husband 
He listened gravely and then smiled 

“After all,” he said, “ I don’t suppose there is much harm done. 
Clair, like other young men, I suppose, did not like being 
lectured , but if he left Eastcliff so readily it does not look as 
though he had any very strong attraction there He talked of 
going to Scotland the end of this month, and at the Frasers’ 
some other pretty girl is almost sure to put this one out of his 
head ” 

“ I only hope so,” answered Lady Kilmore, wistfully , and 
during dinner, when Lord Kilmore indulged in some mild jocu- 
larity on the subject of Clair’s sprain, he took it all m verj' good 
part 

“ Were you assisting some fair damsel over the rocks, Clair,’ 
he said, “when }ou came to gnef?” 

‘ No, father, 1 was alone,” he answered, “ but I was no iJooking 
wher-c-I-was -going” 

“ A very unwise thing to do m life. ‘ Look before you Jeap ’ <■ 
are words of wisdom ” ^ “ 

Clair laughed good-teraperedly And dunng the ne\t few days 
he said nothing about returning to Eastcliff, and l.ady Kilmore 
began to hope her alarm had been unnecessary In the mean- 
while Clair’s sprain -a as mending, but he was still obhged to lay 
his foot up, and was thus a good deal thrown v ith his cousin, 
Annette Gower , and one day when he vas lying on a couch and 
she -was reading at the other end of the room, he noticed how ill, 
thin, and pale she looked 

“Are you not well, Annette?” he asked, kindly, “for you don’t 
look particularly flourishing ” 

A sudden flush passed over Annette’s face 
“Oh, yes, I am very well,” she answered, and then, to Clair’s 
great astonishment, she rose hastily and left the room, and as she 
did so Clair noticed that her dark eyes had filled -with tears 

“Poor little girl, what can be the matter?” he thought, and 
he was so disturbed at the idea that Annette was ill or unhappy 
that he spoke to his mother on the subject 

“ ^^^lat IS wrong with Annette, mother ? ” he said. “ She 
seems nervous, and does not look well ” 

“Yes, she looks ill, Clair, I do not know whether I should tell 
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you, but she got n great shock when she heard of your accident at 
Eastcliff,” answered Lady Kilmore 
“A great shock when she heard of my accident?” repeated 
Clair, in complete astonishment “ Why, mother, how could that 
give her a shock? ” 

“ It did, at all events, Clair,” said Lady Kilmore, gravely “ I 
got your telegram, and Annette was in the room, and I foolishly 
started up and cried, ‘ Clair has had an accident,’ and the next 
moment Annette grew deadly pale and staggered forward, and ^ 
would have fallen if I had not caught her in my arms ” 

A pained and annoyed expression passed o% er Clair’s face 
“ What nonsense, mother!” he said, “she is a nervous gnl ” 

“ I think she is very fond of you, Clair ” 

“Yes, of course — as a cousin , as I am of her ” 

“ I do not know,” answered Lady Kilmore so significantly that 
Clair turned away his head and left the room, leaving Lady 
Kilmore perplexed whether she had spoken wisely or no 


CHAPTER XII 

JEALOUSY 

In writing to her mother at Kilmore Hall, Annie Dighton had not 
mentioned Lord Clair’s visit to them at Eastcliff She did not do 
so by the advice of Eva Moore 

“ What IS the good of telling such a tnfle ? ” Eva had said care- 
lessly , but after Clair’s accident, Lady Kilmore herself mentioned 
to Mrs Dighton that her son had sprained his foot on the rocks 
at Eastcliff 

“I wonder if he saw the girls?” replied Mrs Dighton “ I 
told you, did I not, my lady, that our Annie and Miss Moore are 
there ? ” 

Lady Kilmore gave her no further information , in fact, ignored 
Mrs Dighton’s remarks, and made that good woman uneasy lest 
she had taken an unwarrantable liberty But after Lady Kilmore 
left the room she at once told her son that the young lord had 
been at Eastcliff, and Richard Dighton’s face darkened at the 
news 

“ YTiat was he doing there, I wonder ? ” he said 

“ I don’t think the girls saw him,” added Mrs Dighton 

“ I suppose Eva Moore saw him after the fire ? ” asked Richard 

“ Yes, he went to call upon them at Sunny Brow, and walked 
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with them to Holly Hill, and father saw them there Father 
thinks a vast of the young lord, Dick ” 

“ Oh, he’s well enough When can we go from here, mother ? 
I’m certain I’d get better far faster at the sea ” 

Richard Dighton was in truth impatient once more to see Eva 
hloore, and jealous of Clair, though he told himself it was folly to 
be so But he thought the young lord might amuse himself with 
Eva, and the fact that he had saved her life gave him a claim on 
her gratitude, though Richard Dighton had in truth a still greater 
claim 

He was therefore restless to leave the Hall, and his mother also 
felt she would be more at her ease under her own roof But the 
doctor thought Richard still unfit to travel, and advised that no 
risk should be run 

Things went on thus for a few days after Clair’s return from 
Eastcliff, and then Clair suddenly announced he was going to run 
up to town for a few days 

‘‘ At this season, Clair ? ” said his father, looking up from his 
paper 

“Yes, I want to meet a fellow I was at college with, he’s on 
the point of going out to India, and I want to shake hands wnth 
him before he starts , it’s Allan Fraser I think ) ou once saw 
him in my rooms at Oxford, father? ” 

“ I think I did I suppose he hasn’t time to come dowm here ? ” 

“No, I’m afraid not, he’s awfully busy, but I should like to 
see the dear old fellow' again ” 

This conversation took place at breakfast the day following that 
on w'bich Lady Kilmore had told Clair that Annette Gower 
had nearly fainted when she heard of his accident, and Lady 
Kilmore moved uneasily when she heard that Clair was about to 
leave home, and wondered if her words had done anything to 
hasten his departure 

If so, he gave no hint of this, and parted with Annette in 
exactly the same cousinly manner with which he always treated 
her He went straight up to town, and certainly met his friend 
there, and wrote to his mother from his hotel, but the day after 
went down to Eastcliff, and was ringing at the door of Sea View 
House when the clocks were staking five. 

He was shown into the drawing-room by Mrs Appleyard’s 
shiny-faced handmaiden, and found Eva Moore alone there lying 
on a couch reading, and she rose with a sudden blush to receive 
him 

“ You > ” she said in great surpnse, holding out her hand 
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“ Yes , I told you I would not stay long away,” answered Clair, 
clasping her hand fast in his 
“ I am surpnsed I thought — ” 

“ What did you think? ” asked Clair, Mith his ejes fixed on her 
face 

“ Oh ! nothing,” answered Eva “ Annie is out,” she added, 
“ but I was lazy ” 

“ Will you be lazy no longer, but go out with me? ” 

“ Shall I ? Very well ” And a few minutes later the two were 
walking together along the yellow sands, and Clair was telling 
Eva of his love 

“ I have been counting the hours until I could see you again,” 
he said “ Do you know what I came back to say, Eva? ” 

" How could I know ?” she answered, coylj 
“ I thought you might guess , I came to tell j ou what I am 
sure you do know — that I love )ou very dearly, and to ask you to 
be my wife ? ” 

Eva shook her head 

“ You must not ask me that, Lord Clair ” 

“ But why ? ” said Clair, eagerly 
“ For many reasons ” 

“ Tell me one ” 

“Your father and mother would not like it ” 

“ I love and respect both my father and mother,” answered 
Clair, “but a man has a right to choose his own wife, and I have 
chosen mine — if I can persuade her to liave me ” 

Eva laughed softly 

“ Why tilk of It ? ” she said “ Let things dnft on , are you not 
\ ery happy as you are. Lord Clair ? ” 

“ Call me Clair ” 

“Well, are you not happy, Clair? ” and Eva looked at him with 
her lustrous eyes 

“You are too young to marry — too young e\en to think of it — 
and are we not dear friends ? ” 

“The dearest friends'” answered Clair, ardently “But you 
are so dear to me I cannot bear to think of life without you , of 
even a day without you, so jou see nothing but marriage will 
satisfy me ” 

Eva was silent for a moment , then she looked again at his 
eager, earnest, good-lookmg face 

“ Do your people know that you are here ? ” she asked 

“ No,” replied Clair, with an ingenuous blush 

"And they would say to you if they did, ‘AVhy do you run 
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after a girl of whom \ve know nothing, a girl who ma)' be an 
ad\ enturess , ^^ho does not hold your own position in life?’ Is 
not that true, now? Did not jour mother say some such words 
to jou when she came here and took j^ou away? That was why 
I was surprised to see you to day I told myself, They will per- 
suade him to drop an acquaintance of which they naturally do 
not approve ” 

Even if the) did, E\a, do you think what anjone said could 
induce me to change to you? You cannot understand what I 
feel to j ou if you can think so If you will give me hope, that is 
all I ask and care for ” 

Eva sighed softly 

“ You would reproach me perhaps some day if I did ” 

“Ko, ne\er, E\a , j^ou hold my future happiness m your hands 
Will you throw it away ? ” 

“ Let us talk of it some other time Why don’t you ask me all 
sorts of questions, before you are so rash as to wish to marry’ me?” 

“Because I know what y’ou are without any questions There 
is only one I wish to ask, Eva ” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“Will you learn to care for me? ” 

“ Have I to learn^ Clair ? " And Eva smiled 
Do you mean — am I so happy — ” 

“ Hush, hush, do not go so fast 1 I mean we are friends, and 
friends care for each other, you know Let it rest there just now 
— Ah 1 here comes Annie just in the nick of time ” 

“ What a pity we are going to meet her ' ” said Clair, as Annie, 
pretty, blushing, and shy, approached them 

Eva said nothing She met Annie as though she were well 
pleased to do so, and smilingly looked at Clair 

" Aren’t you surprised to see him, Annie ? ” she said 
“A little,” answered Annie, blushing more deeply’, as Clair 
shook hands with her 

“ Well, I w'as a great deal, not a little,” continued Eva, still 
smiling “ And Lord Clair, I suppose you are not going home 
to-day ? ” she added 

“ Not for many days I expect,” said Clair, “ but I did not come 
from Kilmore, but from town ” 

Oh ' indeed.” 

And I hope I shall be able to stay here for a few days at 
least, went on Clair 

“And to-day? ^Vhere are you going to dine? ” asked Eva 
“ At the hotel, I suppose,” replied Clair 
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“ Oh ! but that will be dull for you all alone We have dined, 
but suppose we give him high tea, Annie ? It will be fun , will 
you have high tea with us, Lord Clair ? ” 

I shall be too delighted ” 

“ Come along, then,” said Eva, as though the idea amused her 
And all through the evening she was m one of her liveliest 
moods And as the hours wore on, the three young people 
seemed in the highest spints But by-and-by when the moon rose, 
and shed its white beams on the sea and on the shore, Eva w ent 
to the window, and stood there for a few moments in silence 
And Clair followed her, and stood by her side in silence 
also 

“ I dare say there are people walking on the sands,” suggested 
Annie 

Still Eva did not speak Clair was standing very close to her, 
she could almost feel his breath on her cheek, and his near pre- 
sence stored a strange emotion in her heart She sighed, and 
Annie Dighton, understanding plamly that she was not wanted, 
rose and left the room And as the door closed behind her Ev^a 
looked round, and in domg so accidentally touched Clair 
“ Is Annie gone ? ” she said? m a low tone 
"Yes,” answered Clair, and he bent his head down, bent it 
until his cheek rested against Eva’s, and again she sighed 
“Why do you sigh?” he whispered 
“ Did I sigh ? ” she said, softly 
“ Yes — Eva — ” 

He put his arm round her as he spoke, and for a moment or 
two Eva did not turn away She stood there with her young 
lover, and did not shnnk from his touch Then suddenly a 
memory darted across her mind, and she cned out impatiently — 

" We must not be foolish, Clair , do you hear? w'e must not be 
fpohsh I " 

“ Love is not folly .” answered Clair, passionately “ and I love 
you, Eva — Eva, I love you ! " 

He drew her closer and kissed her, but the next moment Eva 
pushed him away 

“We must forget this,” she said “Clair, be wise, go away 
from here — and yet — ” 

“ And yet what, Eva ? ” 

“ I shall miss you — that is like a woman, isn’t it? One moment 
I bid you go, and the next I wish you to stay ” 

“ I will stay” 

“ But trouble may come of it Mrs Dighton and her son are 
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coming in a day or tivo, and it will come to your father and 
mothers ears that 3 ou are here ” 

“ I do not care ” 

" Oh, but you must care , you must care for your own sake, for 
mine No one must know, Clair, what has passed between us 
to day , our only chance of seeing each other, of being with each 
other, is that no one knov\s anything about it ” 

But how can such a thmg be, a ? ” 

“I live alone, when I go to town you can come and see me, 
but here you must remember that 3’our father and mother are 
certain to hear if you are much with me And if they hear, that 
will part us I don’t want to part, Clair, though perhaps I should 
— 3es, I know I should.” 

“ I will hear of no parting, Era, my darling, my darling — ” 

“ No, no, 3'ou must not speak so Let me nng for hghts ” 

“ Gne me one kiss first, Eva — just one ' ” 

She turned her face to his as he spoke, and for a moment her 
lips lightl) touched his cheek 

“You foolish boy!” she said, half-tenderl}, and then drew 
away from him, and did ring for hghts , and when Annie Dighton 
returned she saw there was a strange, flush on Eva’s cream-like 
skin, and an unusual light m her dark eyes 

Clair stayed late, and lingered even when he rose to go 
“ To-morrow ? ” he said, as he held Eva’s hand “ What time 
may I call ? ” 

“ Lord Clair,” she answ'ered gail}', “ I have frequently had to 
remind you, both here and at Sunny Brow, of the existence of a 
certain hirs Grundy ” 

“ Oh ! bother Mrs Grundy ' ” said Clair, half impatiently 
“ But she exists, and we must consider her Suppose you do 
not call, but that w e meet on the sands at twelve ? ” 

“ Oh, come earher than twelve , say eleven ” 

“ Very well, at eleven — and now good-night. Lord Clair ” 

Then he went, still loth to go, and after he had quitted the 
house, Annie Dighton said in a half-fnghtened tone 

“ Do 3 ou know', Ei'a, I think it is very strange of Lord Clair 
coming here again so soon ” 

“Why do you think it strange? ” 

“ Well, you see — he’s not like us ” 

“ Not m our station of life 3'OU mean That’s precisely what I 
told him ” 

“ I thmk he must be in love with you , but, of course, nothmg 
could come of it ” 
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“ Of course not 1 ” laughed Eva, rather bitterly 
“ And I am afraid people will talL” 

Well, perhaps you had better not leave the room any more 
when he is here, Annie.” ' 

“ I thmk I had better not ” 

They agreed to this, yet nevertheless when they met Clair by 
appomtment on the sands the ne.xt day, and Annie remamed 
steadily by Eva’s side dunng the whole time, and also when he 
came to call upon them in the evemng, Eva admitted to herself 
she felt It was a little weansome As for Clair, he could scarcely 
conceal his impatience in the bounds of politeness 
In vain he tried to draw Eva apart, there still was the apparently 
inevitable Annie ' This v\ ent on for two days, and then Eva either 
took pity on herself or Clair, for one afternoon she informed Annie 
that she meant to go out by herself 

“What 1 with Lord Clair, Eva? You know he said he would 
call at four,” answered Annie m a shocked tone. 

“Yes, ev'en witii Lord Clair,” rejoined Eva, with a little laugh 
“ Don’t look so alarmed, Annie, I am not going to run away with 
him ” 

“Still—” 

“ My dear, I mean to go, so don’t say anything more find., 
that Jwo^are jeompany and three are not , and now I am going to 
dress for my walk ” And u ith another laugh Eva turned away 
And when Clair called he found only Eva waiting in the draw- 
ing-room to receive him Annie Dighton, who felt injured, had 
retired to her bedroom, and to Clair’s intense satisfaction, Eva 
announced she was not going out to walk with them 

“ Then I shall have you to mjself for once,” said Clair, joyousl} 
Eva laughed, and the two went out together along “ the ribbed 
sea sand.” Clair was happy and exated, but Eva was more sub- 
dued than usual It was a sombre day for one thing, the sky 
cloudy and grey-tinted, and the sea broke on tlie shore w ith a 
melancholy moan 

“ It sounds as if it were angry,” said Eva 

Clair turned round and looked at her with his bnght smile. 

“ But you are not angry, are you,” he said, “ to be alone with 
me ? ” 

“No, I am not angry, but somehow I feel rather sad. Have 
you ever presentiments of coming evil, Clair ? ” 

‘ No, 1 can’t say I have.” 

“ I have felt them, and the evil came , I wonder where they 
come from ? If our good or our bad spmt sends them ? ” 
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“And do )ou think we each ha\e a good and a bad spirit m 
constant attendance?” laughed Clair 

“ I think we are dual creatureSj at all c\ents , that we have a 
good and an e\nl nature within us at constant warfare One wins 
one day, and the other the next. This accounts for the contradic- 
tions in our actions , for our unstablcness of purpose " 

“But )ou arc not unstable, E\a?” 

‘^Ycs, I am What sa}s the pro\erb? ‘Unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel ’ That accounts for all my failures and short- 
comings ” 

“I will not listen to such heresy! Let us go and sit on the 
rocks Eva, for I have so much to tell jou, what I’ve been think- 
ing of these two da)3 when that tiresome little Miss Dighton 
would not leave us alone ” 

In the meanwhile at Sea View House “that tiresome little Miss 
Dighton” was rccemng a great surprise This was no less than 
the unexpected amval of her father and mother, and her brother 
Richard The doctor had the night before given Richard leave to 
travel, and lie insisted on at once availing himself of this, and the 
family party had started in the morning from the Hall 

“ We thought we would give you a pleasant surpnsc, my dear,” 
said i'llr. Digiiton, while kisses and hand-shakings were being 
exchanged 

“And where’s your friend Miss Moore? Here’s Dick all 
anxiety.” And the farmer laughed heartily 

“Oh!” replied Annie, still smarting from the slight she had 
received about going out to walk, “ Eva’s out with Lord Clair ” 

“ Out with Lord Clair, my lass ' ” repeated Mr Dighton, in 
genuine astonishment “ VTiy, Lord Clair’s in London , his lord- 
ship told me so himself this morning ” 

During this conv ersation Richard Digh ton’s face grew a dusky 
red, and his dark brows met in an angry scowl 

“You must be mistaken, father,” went on Annie, “the young 
lord’s been here for days now, and we have often seen him ” 

“ But you never wrote to say so, Annie,” said Mrs Dighton, re- 
proachfully 

“ No, mother, because Eva said I had better not ” 

“Well, I must say this beats everything 1 ” exclaimed Mr Digh- 
ton “The young lord here! Why', Annie, who is he running 
after ? Miss Moore, I suppose ? ” 

“ I suppose so,” rephed Annie, with a little toss of her pretty 
head, while with an angry exclamation Richard D’ghton turned 
indignantly away. 
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It >\as cursed impudence of him to come here at all,” he mut- 
tered, and as he spoke a certain look of anxiety passed over his 
father’s good natured face 

“ Na), my lad, don’t say that,” he said , “young folks will be 
young folks, eien if they are lords, and run after a pretty 
face ” 

Richard Dighton made no answer , he suddenly strode out of 
the room, and his mother looked after him uneasily 

“ It’s a pity you told Dick about the joung lord being with Miss 
Moore, Annie,” she said , “ he doesn’t like it, and I think she 
ought not to go walking about with the like of him, I alwa)s 
said so ” 

“But, mother, you mustn’t forget she owes her life to him,” 
replied the farmer 

“ Our Dick did more and fared worse,” said Mrs Dighton, with 
some indignation , “ and it’s a queer business, the old lord tellmg 
you, father, that the young lord was in London, and us finding 
him here. Don’t jou think it has a queer look?” 

“ Pretty odd,” said Mr Dighton, with a perplexed look. “ But 
I think, mother, jou had better go and look after Dick now ” 

Mrs Dighton followed her husband’s advice, and found her son 
in a very angry and excited mood upstairs 
“Don’t mind, Dick, about the joung lord, it’s just all non- 
sense, I daresay,” she began by way of consolation 

“ But I do mmd He had no business to come here running 
after the girls, and Annie had no business to keep it a secret 
It’s an insult to us all, and I won’t have it 1 ” 

He strode angnly to the room w mdow as he spoke, and the 
first s ght that met his ejes was Eva Moore, fair and smihng, and 
Clair close to her side, approaching the house 

“ Curse It ! here they are,” exclaimed Dick Dighton, and upon 
this Mrs Dighton at once hurried to the window also 

“ Well, to be sure 1 It’s the young lord, and no mistake 
And how he’s looking at her, j ust as i Cb&j ould eat herM declare ! 
And she’s a-smihng and coquetting up in 'hiFfac^'”l wouldn’t 
think of her any more, Dick , she’s not fit for a decent man’s 
wife if she’s ready to carry on like that,” said Mrs Dighton, com- 
menting on the joung couple below 

“ Don’t talk follj',” answered Richard, sullenly, with his gloomy 
eyes also fixed on Clair and Eva “ But I’ll bring him to book 
for all this Lord or no lord, I’ll let him know what I think 1 ” 
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CHAPTER XILI 

VERY DISAGREEABLE 

In the meanwhilCj Eva and Clair, quite unconscious of the storm 
within, vere smilingly approaching Sea View House, and stood 
talking together in the porch what seemed a very unnecessary time 
to several eyes that were watching them 

Even the good-natured farmer felt disturbed as he noticed from 
the dining room window the lingering hand-clasp and lengthened 
parting of the young pair h* 

“This will never do,” he muttered to himself, and when at last 
Eva entered the room and saw Mr Dighton, the evpression of 
Ins iqvial face was not as its wont 

“Mr Dighton'” exclaimed Eva, advancing vith outstretched 
hand, “ this is quite an unexpected pleasure ” 

“ Well, my dear, how are you ? ” answered Mr Dighton “ So 
the young lord was with you, was he ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Eva, with a pretty little shrug and a smile , " he’s 
been here a day or two, and he’s nothing to do ” 

“ Except to walk about with you, seemingly,” said Mr Dighton 
“his father does not know he’s here, he told me he was^in 
London ” 

“So he was a day or so ago, and he’s going back directly, I 
suppose , that is how Lord Kilmore made the mistake,” replied 
Eva, calmly “ Nowadays, you know, Mr Dighton, young men 
do not write home every day to tell where they are going ” 

“No, indeed,” said Mr Dighton, shaking his head 
“ He’s a very pleasant companion,” continued Eva 
“ Yes, yes, so he is — but still, my dear — ” 

At this moment the room door opened, and Richard Dighton 
entered with a froivn on his brow 

“ Oh 1 you here too 1 ” said Eva, going towards him with a smile, 
and holding out her hand “ I hope you are better, Mr. 
Dighton ? ” 

“ It wouldn’t matter much to you whether I am or not,” 
answered Dick, sullenly, and as he spoke Eva opened her large 
dark eyes wider, and looked at him in surprise 

“ Why do you say that ? ” she said “ It does matter — it must 
matter, I think, when you were so dreadfully injured in trying to 
— help me,” and Eva gave a little shudder “ I have never had 
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the opportunity of personally thanking you yet,” she went on the 
next moment, “ but I do thank you now with all my heart" 

Oh 1 I did nothing,” said Richard, still sullenly “ I failed ” 
And he sneered 

“ I thank you all the same, and I have gneved verj’ much to 
here of all the pain 30U have gone through on mj account But 
I hope the change here will make 30U quite strong ” 

“Oh I yes, Dick will soon pick U]) here," said hlr Dighton, 
pleasantly “ Well, 30ung folks, I don’t know what kind of house- 
keepers 30U are, but I feel uncommonly peckish But mother 
has come armed with hams, and eggs, and butter, as we thought 
we would surprise you, so we won’t stane, an3how’” And Mr 
Dighton laughed his jovial laugh 
“My dear Mr Dighton,” cned Eta, who liked the farmer, “30U 
make me quite hungry by talking of all these lovely country things 1 
But I assure 30U Annie has not staned me , she is a famous little 
housekeeper ” 

"Well, then, Annie, see about something to eat,” said Mr 
Dighton, “ and I’ll go and look after mother and her good things, 
for I can tell 30U we all want something after the journey ” And 
sajung this, he left the room, closely followed by Annie, and 
Richard Dighton and Eva Moore were left alone Almost from 
the \ery first sight of his sister’s friend, Richard Dighton had con- 
ceived a passionate admiration for her, which had quickly ripened 
mto violent love It was quite true, and he knew it, that Eva had 
never given the slightest encouragement to his somewhat awkward 
advances But in spite of all, the young farmer had cherished the 
most romantic hopes He was really in love with Eva, and his 
desperate attempts to save her during the fire had proved this, and 
now his heart felt very bitter within him at her seeming forgetful- 
ness of what he had gone through 
He turned away his head as his father and Annie left the room, 
and then the next moment looked at her, still with anger in his 
rather deep-sunken eyes 

" So," he said, “ you’ve had the young lord here to amuse your- 
selves with — or to amuse him ” 

“ Both, Mr Richard,” answ'ered Eva, ainlj 
“ That’s well ' ” 

" Yes, Lord Clair has nothing to do here, and we have nothing 
to do, so It has been a mutual accommodation,” said Eva, and she 
laughed 

Her mirth jarred on Richard’s ears, and made him more bitter 
still. 
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“ Well, I won’t let mj sister make a fool of herself any longer/’ 
he said, roughl}. 

“Ho\\ has she made a fool of herself?” inquired Eva, loobng 
at him 

” I consider any woman makes a fool of herself who allows a 
man to dangle after her when he means nothing but to spend an 
idle hour or two ” 

“ But Lord Clair has not dangled after Annie , I was the person 
he came to see ” 

" And j ou say this to me ' ” evclaimcd Richard, fiercely , “ to 
me i\ho — ” 

“Why should I not say it to jou, Mr Dighton?” asked Eva, 
calmly 

“ Because you know — you must know,” and the young man’s face 
flushed darkly, and the veins on his forehead siielled, that I can’t 
bear to hear it , that I can’t bear to think of any man making a fool 
of you , that I shall resent it” 

“ You have no right to do so, I^Ir Dighton ” 

“Yes, I have, at least you are under my father’s roof” 

Eva V as silent for a moment, then she said quietly 
“ I have received great kindness from you all , I am greatly in- 
debted to y ou — so much indebted I can nev er repay it — but still, 
Mr Richard, this gives you no right to speak of Lord Clair as you 
are doing ” 

“I think he has no right to come here, I am sure he has 
none ” 

“Yliy?” 

"Because, as I said before, he only means to amuse himself” 

“ Well, and if he does, what of that ? ” 

Richard Dighton bit his lips under his dark moustache, and 
turned his head indignantly away 

“ If you look on it in that light — ” he said 
“We all seek to amuse ourselves, Mr Dighton, so why not 
Lord Clair ? ” 

Richard Dighton said nothing more He strode hastily out of 
the room, though only to return to it a few minutes later Eva 
Moore possessed to him the old symbol of the moth and the 
flame. He could not resist the attraction of her near presence, 
though It only gave him pain 

He sat down therefore to the substantial meal w’hich Mrs 
Dighton and Annie presently provuded, with a scowling brow and 
a sullen heart Eva maddened him, love maddened him In 
vain the farmer essayed Ins most genial jokes Richard neither 
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ate nor smiled, and Mrs Dighton’s maternal feelings were greatly 
troubled She also secretly resented E\ a ^loore’s conduct, and 
blamed her for making her beloved Dick unhappv, though in 
truth she was not in the least to blame, though her beautiful face 
might be At all events, this evening meal was not a success, 
and when, as the tuihght gathered, the house bell rang, and .a few 
moments later Clair was announced, they all fJt — including Eva 
— that his visit was an ill-timcd one 

Nevertheless the farmer rose and welcomed him vnth the re- 
spect due to his landlord’s son 

'* How are you, my lord ? ” be said 

“Ah, Mr Dighlon," answered Clair, pleasantly', holding out his 
hand, “ I did not know you were here? ” 

“Only came this afternoon, and my wife, and DicL" 

Then Clair looked round, for the room was very- dark, and per 
ceiv’ed Mrs Dighton and Richard He went up to them, but 
Mrs Dighton received him stiffly, and Richard more stiffly still 
Eva Moore, however, was or appeared to be quite at case. 

“We have had a pleasant surprise, you see, Lord Clair,” she 
said, “when I came in this afternoon I found in my absence 
that Annie had got her father and motlier and brother all with her 
again ” 

“A great pleasure to Miss Dighton, I am sure,” answered Clair, 
pleasantly “ And how are you, Dighton ? ” he added, turning to 
Richard " Nearly well again, I hope ?” 

‘ Yes, nearly,” answered sullen Dick 

Upon this Clair sat down by Ev'a Moore on the couch, hut E\ a 
did not remain long by his side She rose, crossed the room, and 
drew a chair near the fanner’s 

“I want you to tell me all about my pets at Holly Hill, Mr 
Dighton,’’ she said “ How is Rover, and Dobbin, and Rose, and 
my little pet pig, and last, but not least, is the puppy old enough 
that you promised me for me to have him now ? ” 

The farmer laughed aloud 

“My dear, how many questions have you asked me at once?" 
he~ saidjfgood-temperedly “Ihe horses are well, and the cow, 
but I don’t know which was the pet pig And the puppy ? He’s 
growing ^a'veryjbandsome fellow, and I daresay you could have 
him now " 

“ I tell you why I ask. Now that you and Mrs Dighton are 
here, I am no longer needed to chaperon Annie,” said Eva, with a 
little laugh “So in a day or two I propose to leave your hospit- 
able roof ” 
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“Nay, nay, my dear, don’t say that Annie will feel lost with- 
out ye Stay at least as long as we are here ” 

Eva gently shook her head 

You are very good, but I should not have stayed so long only 
Mrs Dighton could not be here to look after Annie I have 
enjo\ ed my visit to you very much, Mr Dighton ” 

“ Not so much as we've enjoyed having ye, I make sure of that,” 
said the hearty farmer “ Come, IMiss Moore, promise to stay a 
bit longer with us ” 

While this conversation was going on, to which Richard Digh- 
ton was eagerly listening, Clair was talking in rather a disjointed 
fashion to Mrs Dighton and Annie But his heart was not in it, 
and It did not progress very satisfactorily Then suddenly Eva 
rose and left the room for a few minutes, and on her return she 
resumed her seat by the farmer Altogether, no one seemed 
enjoying themselves particularly, and, somehow, Clair felt that his 
presence was not over-welcome to the family group He there- 
fore, after a short stay, said he must go, and no one pressed him 
to prolong his visit 

He shook hands with the rest, and then advanced towards Eva, 
who rose as he approached her 

“ I want a word with you for a moment, outside,” she said 
“ Yes, most certainly,” answered Clair, only too well pleased 
She followed him, therefore, to the door of the room, while alH 
the eyes m it followed her, and, \nthout going out into the hall, j 
she put a small note into his hand 

“ I want you to study that,” she said, smiling She did not ex- 
pect her action would have been seen, but as the hall lamp was 
lit and the room nearly dark, it was , and a fierce pang of rage and 
jealousy darted through Richard Dighton’s heart 

“ Thank you, I shall,” said Clair, and then they shook hands 
and parted, and E%a returned to the room and began to talk of 
something else, as though she had done nothing out of the way - 
But this was not the opinion of Mrs Dighton She cleared her 
throat, and (for her) began m a somewhat severe tone 

“ You seem very friendly with the young lord. Miss Moore ” 

“ I like him,” replied Eva, carelessly 

“And has he been 'coming here much?” continued Mrs 
Dighton 

“ Oh, no , we have seen him outside once or twice But how 
stupid we all are ! Annie, let us sing them a song, and try to 
enliven them ” 

She thus changed the conversation, but not the current of 
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Richard Dighton’s thoughts He remamed sullen and moody 
dunng the rest of the evening, and when the party broke up for 
the night, he hardly spoke to Eva. In the meanwhile, Clair at his 
hotel was studying the little note Eva had put in his hand It was 
very brief, but significant 

“ Dear Clair, — Don’t come here any more just now , that 
young rustic, Richard Dighton, has been making himself remark- 
ably disagreeable, and for the short time I now mean to stay here, 
I do not want any quarrels 1 will see you once before I go, and 
will write and tell you where we can meet — ^Yours, 

Eva ” 


CHAPTER XIV 

AN ANONVMOUS LETTER 

Clair read Eva’s brief note many times, and was absolutely read- 
ing It again the next morning after breakfast wlien a w'aiter entered 
the room, and asked him if he would see a gentleman who had 
called 

“ Certainly,” answered Clair, and a few moments later Richard 
Dighton was ushered into the room 

“ Ah, Mr Dighton," said Clair, rising politely, and holding out 
his hand, but Richard did not take it 

“ I have not come on a visit of ceremony. Lord Clair,” he said 
sullenly, with downcast eyes 
“ Ah — then may I ask — ” 

“ I have come to ask you not to come hanging about my sister 
or her friend any more,” answered Richard, roughly “ You 
majn’t look on them as ladies, but I mean to see them treated as 
such ” 

Claw opened his grey eyes a httle wider, and stared at the angry 
young man opposite to him in complete surprise 
“ I utterly fail to understand your meaning," he said 
“ It is this,” retorted Richard Dighton, fiercely , “ you’ve been 
walking about with Miss Moore and my sister day after day, and 
going to my father’s house in an underhand way, and I won’t have 
It I They are not in your station of life, Lord Clair, and you had 
better keep to ladies who are.” 

“You are extremely rude, and are speaking m a manner utterly 
improper and uncalled for And you are also much mistaken I 
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regard Miss I^Ioore m ray station of life — as a lady — or I 
should not have sought her society ” 

“ That’s all very fine ! But as long as she is ^vlth us — ” 

“ Would you kindly leave the room ? ” interrupted Clair, coolly 
And ivith a half-rauttered curse Richard Dighton did so, leaving 
Clair feeling greatly annoyed 

Nay, he was more than annoyed — he was angry That this 
young Dighton, the son of one of his father’s tenants, should pre- 
sume to speak to him in such a manner absolutely amazed him 
Clair, at Kilmore, and indeed through all his young life, had been 
accustomed to be treated with respect, which his own kindness and 
sweetness of disposition had certainly mented He had known 
Richard Dighton from boyhood, and they had always exchanged 
pleasant words with each other when they chanced to meet “ And 
for him suddenly to turn round thus, and absolutely insult me,” 
thought Clair, indignantly 

“ I suppose he is jealous about Eva What impudence of him ever 
to thmk of her ' ” went on his reflections Indeed, this last idea 
ruffled him still more 

“ It IS monstrous,” decided Clair , “ and from Eva’s note he has 
evidently been talking folly to her also But I am glad I ordered 
him out of the room, the rude cub ” 

It took Clair quite an hour to get over the imtation of Richard 
Dighton’s visit Then he i\ ent out and wandered on the sands in 
the hope of meeting Eva and Annie Dighton But no , none of 
the Dighton family were to be seen, and Clair returned to his hotel 
for lunch m anything but a happy state of mind 

But he found a note l3ung in his room from Eva, which 
instantly restored his good temper It was very brief, but it 
asked him to meet her that very afternoon, and that was suffiaent 
to bring the sunshine back to Clair’s heart 

“ Dear Clair — For certain reasons I have decided to leave 
this place to-morrow, so will you meet me this afternoon to say 
good-bye ? Come to the rocks where you had your unfortunate 
stumble about four o’clock, but please do not stumble again ' 

“ Yours, 

“ Eva ” 


Even the news m this note did not displease Clair Eva vas 
leaving Eastchfif, and Clair was not sorry for this, after his un 
pleasant mterview with Richard in the morning He felt that he 
could not go to the Dighton’s house now, but he felt that he could 
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go wherever Eva was going, and then he could see her, and be 
with her without “that idiot,” as he mentall) dubbed Richard 
Dighton, “ talking folly ” 

So he went with a light heart to the rocks, where he had his 
mischance, long before the appointed hour, and sat there watching 
for Eva’s slender, graceful figure to appear, and presently he did 
see her adiancing in her white gown along the sands, and he rose 
and went eagerly forward to meet her 

“You got my note?” said Eva, as she took his hand 
“ Yes, I was awfully glad to get it,” he answered 
“ And yet we are going to part ” 

“ Only to meet again very, very soon though ” 

“I don’t know Clair,” continued Eva, looking at him earnestlj, 
indeed sadlj, “I’ve been thinking over things, I owe much to 
jou, and I don’t want to repay it badly ” 

“ How do you mean, Eva? ” 

“It would be better for you, wiser for you — not to see me 
again.” 

“Eva!" 

“ Listen to me, Clair, and do not be angry It is not that I 
should not like to see you again, for indeed I should But, if you 
hke me in the way you said — 

“I do not hke you, Eva, I love you with my whole heart' ” 
answered Clair impetuously “ Do not talk any more thus, 
please. Not see you again' I do not know what I should feel if 
for a moment I behev ed that ’’ 

“ Still—” 

“ Ev 1, you are leaving here to-morrow, y ou say , now’ tell me 
where you are going ” 

“That IS just what I have been making up my mind not to do , 
just what I have been telling myself I should not do You had 
far better forget me, Lord Clair — far, far better for youraelf ” 

Eva spoke these last words with some emotion, for her lips 
quivered, and her voice faltered I could not forget you if I 
would,” replied Clair, also agitated “Eva, why do you torment 
me thus? You know I love you, yet you are saying things that 
you must also know give me great pain ” 

“ I do not wish to give you pain — here are the rocks , let us 
sit down, Clair, and I shall tell you what I think ” 

They sat down together on a shelving brown rock, near which 
there was a deep fissure, into which the sea swept and gurgled, 
raising the brown sea-weed, and passing over the sea flowers 
With that changeful mood of hers, Eva pointed these out to Clair, 
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talking ^of the beauty of their colounng, while the young man’s 
heart was hot and restless, thinking of other things 

“You were going to tell me something,” he said at length, 
almost impatiently 

“Yes, so I was,” she answered, looking round Clair — if I 

tell you where I am going — if you come and see me, you must 
just be friends, you know ” 

“You mean — ” 

“Well, to put It m a different way, you must think of me as a 
woman older than yourself — 

I do not believe you are older,” quickly interrupted Clair 
“ Not in years, perhaps, but in mind, m everything, far, far 
older 1 You have had no troubles I have had heaps — troubles 
and sorrows, Clair ” 

“ Let me shield you from them all,” he ans\^ ered, ardently, 
clasping her hand. 

“ You would if you could, I believe, Clair,” answered Eva softly 
“ I ^vlll, and I can — give me the nght to shield you, Eva, and 
you shall see ” 

“ And so brmg them on yourself, perhaps Clair, you must not 
talk thus — you must promise, and then I shall tell you Mhere I 
mean to go " 

“ Well, teU me ' ” 

“ Well, promise ! ” 

“I promise not to say anything you do not wish to hear for — 
ei er so long ” 

Eva laughed 

“ Ah, Clair, Clair ! ” she said, shaking her head 
“ Do tell me, Eva.” 

“I know I should not, ho^^ever, I will You must know, 
Clair, since Mr Richard Dighton came doiin here, he has made 
himself most remarkably disagreeable He affects to be angry 
about you , perhaps he is jealous ” 

“ But you have given him no cause to think — ” 

“ Certainly none,” said Eva, decidedly , “ but from the time I 
went to Holly Hill, he, I suppose, admired me a little ” 

“And you ? ” 

“ I certainly did not admire him I never liked him, yet he 
took upon himself to lecture me on your visits ” 

“ Impertinent fellow ! ” 

“ It was rather cool, I must say Certainly he tried, I believe, 
to help me on that dreadful night at Holly Hill He was hurt, 
you know, in trying, so they told me , and this, I suppose, gl^es 
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him, he thinks, a certain claim But not to be rude, and he was 
rude, and so I am glad to go away, and I do not wish Mr Richard 
to know where I am going ” 

“ Do not tell him ” 

" I do not mean to , I mean to go to Bnghton for a day or two, 
and wnte to Annie from there, and then go to my own house m 
town I wish, in fact, to drop Mr Richard entirely, for I am 
getting rather frightened of him ” 

“ Frightened ? ” 

“Yes, he looks so savage and sullen, there is no saying what he 
might do, and therefore I mean to keep ont of his way ” 

“ He had the impertinence to come to me this morning, and to 
request me not to go near jou and his sister any more ” 

“ Had he really ? That?s just what I say , he has taken some 
folly or other about me into his head, which I suppose he ivill 
forget if he does not see me, but in the meantime it is very dis- 
agreeable Therefore, when you come to see me, come to 
Kensington ” 

“When, Eva?” 

“ I shall be there in a v eek This is the address ” 

“ Then m a ueek I shall see you?” 

“ Yes, if you wish to do so, ivith no ^Ir Richard Dighton to 
■watch you and make himself disagreeable. I live alone ” 
“Alone?” 

"Yes, quite alone , does the idea make you afraid, Clair ? ” 

“ IVhy should it? ” 

“ That I have no chaperone , no maiden aunt, no friend to look 
after me ? I am a sohtary being, Clair, and if you are ivise, you 
too vnll leave me alone ” 

“ Then I shall not be wise, Eva ” 

She sighed softly, and leaned forward and rested her cheek 
against her hand 

“ Things are so strange,” she said, musmgly 
“ Why do you say that ? ” 

“ I was thinkmg that when I went to Holly Hill, when I danced 
that first day with you m the tent, that I little imagined such a 
short time afterwards I should be talking to you and treating you 
quite like an old friend.” 

“Then from that day, Eva, do you know what I felt to 
you ? ” 

She slightly shook her head without looking up 
“ I was thinkmg of you, dreaming of yon, that mght when I 
first saw the red hght in the sky that u amed me of the fire at 
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Holly Hill So you see from the ^ery first, Eva, what you vere 
to me ” 

“ Was it fate ? ” she said, nov glancing up vnth rather a sad 
smile 

“ Yes, y ou are my fate, my beautiful fate, and he put his hand 
on hers 

“Take care I am not your baneful fate — but no, no, I must 
not be that Clair, I vail not, I must not injure \ ou ’’ 

He answered by some impassioned w ords , he sat there gazing 
at her, his young heart all aglow with lo\ e Her vague warnings 
against herself fell on deaf ears He could behe\e nothing ill of 
her, to him her soul vas pictured in her face. 

And vhen she rose to leave him, and held out her hand, he 
would not let it go Neither of them suspected that at this 
moment jealous eyes were watching them, and yet this vas so, for 
with bitter emotions raging in his breast, Richard Dighton had 
folloved Eva at a distance when she went to meet Clair, and at a 
distance also now saw the tvo standing hand-clasped on the 
rocks 

He could scarcely restrain his rage, crouching dovoi there behind 
them hidden by a jutting crag, and yet he did so The rebuff ho 
had received from Clair in the morning v as still rankling m his 
heart, and he felt that if he made his presence known to Clair 
now he would only be treated as he had been before So he 
watched them, and the jealous anger within him grew and grew as 
he did so And to do him justice, he really belieied that Clair 
was only amusing himself with Eta Moore It never entered his 
imagination that he w ould marry her if he could 

“ He wishes to make a fool of her,” he told himself darkly , 

“ but he shall not, if I swing for it ” 

And had he heard what Eva and Clair were saying of him, he 
probably would hai e been more angry still 

‘ I must go, Clair,” said Eva, smiling , “ consider if I were to 
encounter my rustic and most unpleasant swam, !Mr Richard 
Dighton ” 

“ Oh • confound the fellow ! ” answered Clair 

“ It’s best to keep out of his way, I feel sure , he has a sullen, 
dangerous look m his eyes that I don’t quite like ” 

“ He had better not come in ray way, I can tell him, or do any - 
thing to annoy you ” 

“ He won’t annoy us in Kensington , so please leave him 
alone ” 

Then, after a few more words, Richard Dighton saw them part. 
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and lie remained where he was until they both left the rocks But 
an idea had entered his brain there , an idea which he believed 
would soon end the acquaintance of Lord Clair and Eva He 
i\ould write anonj niously to the earl, and tell him how his son 
was conducting himself at Eastchff, and he belie; cd that this 
would effectually separate them 

In the meanwhile Eva was walking towards Sea View House, 
and as she did so her eapression changed and saddened 

“ Poor fellow ! ” she murmured more than once to herself, "poor, 
poor Ciair ” 

And when she reached Sea View, she went straight to her bed- 
room, and locked the door behind her after she got there 

“ I should not have told him,” she was thinking in self-reproach 
" I meant not to tell him, but he looked so dear, so honest, that 
I could not resist It’s folly, madness — but I am afraid I like him 
too well ” 

She sat down and sighed wearily, and it was not until Annie 
came and rapped at the door to tell her tea was ready that she 
roused herself She did this with an effort, and went downstairs, 
where she found Mrs Dighton and Richard 

“Well, Miss Moore, so you have been out for a walk, Annie 
tells me?” said Mrs Dighton as she entered 
“Yes, a short walk,” replied Eva 

“I hope you enjoyed it?” remarked Richard, disagreeably 
“Not particularly,” said Eva, and then she began talking of her 
journey on the following day to Brighton, and Richard sat listening, 
wondering if Clair would follow her there also, and determining 
at the same time to do so himself 
And he did not go to bed until he had accomplished his idea 
of writing to Lord Kilraore. And this letter took him much lime 
and thought to compose. It was wntten in a vindictive spirit, and 
he could hardly disguise this in his words He commenced it 
again and again, and could not satisfy himself He wanted to 
abuse Clair, but his common-sense told him this was unwise. He 
must write a fnendly warning, and not let Lord Kilmore suppose 
that It w as written by an enemy of his son At last, as he could 
make no better of it, he sent the following lines, going out to post 
his letter after the rest of the family had all retired for the night 

“My Lord,” began Richard, “this is written to warn you that 
your son Lord Clair is here, and paying marked attention to a 
young lady named Miss Moore, whom it is said he assisted to 
rescue during a fire. This is written by a fnend who feels sure 
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that your lordship would not approve of his conduct, the young 
lady being in a completely different position of life to himself, and 
her fnends also greatly object to an intimacy from which no good 
can result — And I remain, your lordship, your obedient servant, 

“A Friend ” 

Richard having posted his letter felt happier, having no doubt 
that It would at once cause his parents to look after Lord Clair 
Therefore at breakfast the next morning, he was not quite so sullen 
in his manner to Eva as he had been since his arrival at Eastcliff 
She was going away, too, and the real love, or rather passion, in bis 
heart, made him anxious to remove any bad impression he had made 
from her mind And she looked so handsome, too, as she sat 
opposite to him, that he could scarcely take his eyes from her face 
She was going to start in an early train, and Richard asked if he 
might escort her to the station, to which Eva smilingly assented 

“Annie is going with me, too,” she said, “ but I am very sorry 
to go ” 

She was not really, though She was half afraid of this young 
man, and of the jealousy he had so plainly shown of Clair She 
knew something of the darker passions of men’s hearts, and felt it 
was playing with fire to arouse those of Richard Dighton She 
was pleasant and gentle m her manner to him, therefore, but this 
was all She had in truth never encouraged his admiration, in 
fact, despised it But she did not show this , she simply ignored it 
'■ “ And how long will you stay at Brighton ? ” Richard asked, 
going to her side, as she stood a few minutes at the window, look- 
ing out at the sea 

“ I am not sure,” she answered, turning round 

“ If I go there to see you, will you cut me ? ” went on 
Richard 

“ Certainly not , why should I cut you, iVIr Richard ? ” 

“That’s all rigEt, then, I will go,” said Richard, and Eva 
decided at this moment, what she had indeed intended before, 
that her stay at Brighton should be a very bnef one, and after she 
left there that her future residence should be a secret from the 
Dighton family 

But she gave no hint of this She thanked Mr and Mrs 
Dighton for their kindness and hospitality very prettily, and the 
farmer more than once told her that she would be always a wel- 
come guest on their return to Holly Hill 

Then the cab came to take her to the station, and Annie and 
Richard accompanied her there Eva had asked Clair not to go 
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to see her off, as the Dightons were sure to be with her, and Clair 
unwillingly had promised not to appear 
And at the very time when the brother and sister were takmg 
leave of her, Richard’s letter to Lord Kilmore was being opened 
at the HalL Breakfast was over, and the post-bag had just been 
brought in, and among other letters was one bearing the Eastcliff 
post-mark. Lord Kilmore glanced at it, opened it carelessly, and 
then read it, and frowned as he did so But he said nothing 
His wife and Annette Gower were in the room, but Lady Kilmore 
noticed that he looked annoyed, and when he rose and gathered 
his letters together to leave the breakfast-room and go to the 
librar)', he beckoned to his wife to follow him 

Lady Kilmore did so, feeling anxious, for her thoughts had at 
once flown to her son, and there was somelhmg in her husband’s 
manner that made her uneasy When she reached the library she 
closed the door behind them, and looked at Lord Kilmore 
“ Any news, Kilmore ? ” she said 

" Yes,” he answered, gravely , “ if the news m this letter be 
true. It IS a great blow to me, Jeanie, for I must cease to believe in 
Clair ” 

" In Clair ! ” repeated the mother, and her face paled 
“Y’es, this letter states that he is now at Eastcliff, that he is 
constantly witb that girl Miss Moore , and yet the last letter I 
had from him was from his dub in town He must have gone 
there purposely to deceive us ” 

Oh, Kilmore, this cannot be true 1 ” 

Lord Kilmore answered by placing the letter in his wife’s 
trembling hand, and v,hen she had read it tears rushed into her 
eyes 

“ Oh ! this IS ternble,” she said “You must go to him, Kil- 
more , you must try to save him 1 ” 

“ I am very much disgusted with him,” replied Lord Kilmore , 
“ I did not think our son would have acted a he ” 


CHAPTER XV 
A father’s warning 

Lady Kilmore caught her husband’s hand imploringly, as he 
uttered these harsh words 

“Oh! don't speak thus, Kilmore,” she said, tremulously, “thus 
of our boy ! ” 
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‘1,1 have very good reason to be angry with him, Jeanie ” 

“ He has been foolish, but consider how young he is, Kilmore, 
and this woman may be some artful person — besides, this letter 
may be false.” 

“ It does not seem to be so,” said Lord Kilmore, again reading 
the anonymous letter, “it is probably ivntten b}'^ some one who 
knows us, by name at least, and thought it only kind to let us 
know about Clair - though,” he added after a moment’s pause, “ I 
admit I do not like anonymous letters ” 

“ Nor I if there is anything to tell, why not do it openly ? ” 

“ Still, there is no doubt that this ought to be inquired into If 
Clair has been at Eastchff — and what motive could the writer 
have if he has not? — he has intentionally deceived us, and it is 
my duty to see into this I will go to-day ” 

“ I will go with you then, Kilmore — but are you well enough to 
go, dear ? ” 

“ I should rather you did not go, Jeame , I would rather see 
Clair alone Besides, I wish my visit to be kept as qmet as 
possible, which could not be if you went also ” 

After some further anxious conversation. Lady Kilmore agreed 
to tlus plan, and Lord Kilmore started for the station in time to 
catch the mid-day tram to Eastcliff, leaving his wife in a most 
unhappy state of mind She tned to hide this from Armette 
Gower, but could not, for she was so restless and disturbed, and 
unlike herself durmg the whole day 

“Is there anything the matter, Aunt Jeanie?” at last asked 
Annette. 

Lady Kilmore hesitated for a moment 

“Somethmg has worried me a little,” she then said, and 
Annette immediately began to thmk — could it be anything about 
Clair? 

And so the hours passed anxiously for both the aunt and niece, 
and when Lord Kilmore amved at Eastcliff, his mind was also 
anything but reliev^ed on the subject of his son 

It chanced that almost the first persons that he saw on the 
platform, as he left the tram at the seaside village, were Air 
Dighton of Holly Hill, and Richard The farmer saw the earl 
alight, but did not intrude himself until Lord Kilmore’s eyes fell 
upon his substantial and well-known form Lord Kilmore at 
once bowed, and then Mr Dighton approached his landlord 
“Ah, Air Dighton,” said the earl, “so you are here, are you?” 

“ Yes, my lord, for a day or two I brought my 'mfe and Dick 
down, you see,” answered the farmer 
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“ And how is your son getting on ? ” 

“ Oh, very well, my lord Dick, come along, my lad , here is 
his lordship, and you must thank him for all his kindness to jou 
at the Hall ” 

Richard Dighton accordingly now approached his father and 
Lord KtJmore, u ho asked him kindl> after his health 

“And have either of you seen my son here?” he added, in- 
quiringly 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied Mr Dighton, with a certain uneasiness 
of manner \^hlch did not escape Lord Kilmore’s notice, “the 
young lord has been here for a day or two, and I saw him the 
first day we came ” 

" I saw him yesterday,” said Richard Dighton, without looking 
up 

“Ah ' — I’ll find him at some hotel, I suppose, perhaps either 
of 3 ou gentlemen would be good enough to direct me to where he 
IS 111 el\ to be found, for I have not been to this place for many 
years, and I hear it is greatly changed ” 

“ That It IS, my lord , new'-fangled and tlie like Lord Clair is 
staj'ing at the North Star, isn't he, Dick ? ” 

“Y'es, father” 

“We will walk to the North Star, then,” smiled Lord Kilmore, 
and accordingly the three proceeded together to the new part of 
the tovm, where Clair had been staying And on the way the 
earl inquired about the repairs at Holly Hill, and alluded to the 
fire 

“Is the young lady still with you,” he asked, “who so nearly 
lost her life? ” 

“No, my lord, she left this morning,” replied Mr Dighton, 
‘■‘she's gone to Brighton " 

“ Ah ' she had a narrow escape I’m told she is a handsome 
girl 1 ” 

“ That she is, and no mistake , and she’s a nice one too, my 
lord,” said the farmer 

“Yes,” answered Lord Kilmore, and then he changed the con- 
versation He did not wish the farmer to suspect his motive for 
commg to Eastcliff, though Richard Dighton of course knew it 
well 

The father and son parted with Lord Kilmore after pointing out 
the North Star, and wlien the earl arrived there, and inquired for 
Lord Clair, he was told that his lordship had left Eastcbff in the 
mid-day tram for town 

“ For town ? ” a':ked the earl, quickly 
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“YcSjSir,” answered the waiter to ^^hom Lord Kilmore was 
addressing his inquiries , “ his lordship’s luggage was directed to 
his club in town ” 

There was nothing further therefore to ask Clair had been at 
EastchfT, and had left on the same day as this Miss Moore, re- 
flected the earl grimly enough, and Brighton was very accessible to 
London Altogether the affair looked very unsatisfactory, and 
Lord Kilmore ate the dinner he ordered at the hotel with an un- 
eas} heart, and started back for the Hall by the very first tram he 
could catcli 

It was late when he armed there, hut he found his wife up, and 
anxiously awaiting him. And the moment Lady Kilmore looked 
on her husband’s face she saw he did not bring good news 
“ Have ) 0 u seen him ? ” she asked, quickly 
"Ho, he had left Eastchff today, but he had been there foi 
several days, as far as I could gather” 

“ Oh ! Kilmore — and this girl ?” 

The girl also left to dav , she went to Brighton and Clair to 
town , in fact, Jeamc, I think it very unsatisfactory ” 

Lady Kilmore clasped her hands, and her lips quivered 
" Oh 1 if after all our hopes, he wrecks his life ! ” she murmured 
in great distress 

" We must try to prevent him doing so I shall go up to town 
to morrow and see him, and I shall point out to him the extreme 
folly and imprudence of his conduct Come, Jeanie, don’t cry, I 
will use'all the influence I have to stop this affair going any 
further ” 

But Lady Kilmore could find small comfort She was dev oted 
to Clair , had been from the time when his baby eyes first looked 
in her face, and to think of this infatuation for an unknow n girl 
was most grievous to her heart She put no obstacle in the way, 
therefore, of her husband going up to town on the following day, 
and entreated him, if possible, to bring Clair back with him And 
Lord Kilmore did go He was m mdilTerent health, and rarely 
left the country, but this business about Clair seemed to him to be 
too urgent to be neglected for a day 

He started, therefore, on the following morning, and reached 
London about sevmn o’clock, and drov'e at once to the club, of 
which he also was a member, where he expected to find, or at 
least hear some news, of his son Lord Clair was there, he was 
told — in the smoking room, and thither Lord Kilmore proceeded, 
and seated in a divan chair, smoking and reading the evening 
papers, he found Clair, who started up in great surprise, and it 
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must be admitted, some consternation, when he saw his father 
approaching him 

“ '\\’hy, father, who ever expected to see you ? ” he exclaimed 

Lord Kilmore gravely shook hands with him, and there was 
something in his father's manner that made Clair sure that he had 
come on no ordinary purpose 

“Is there anything the matter?” he asked, quickly “Is my 
mother — ” 

“ Your mother is well, Clair,” answered Lord Kilmore, as Clair 
for a moment paused “ But I have come up to town on purpose 
to see you, and you had better go with me to the hotel where I 
mean to stay.” 

Clair made no objection to this plan, and together they drove to 
the hotel. Lord Kilmore’s manner still continuing very grave during 
the drive, and when they found themselves in a pnvate room, Lord 
Kilmore did not hesitate to announce his purpose to his son 

“ I have something very senous to say to you, Clair,” he began 

Clair’s face slightly flushed, but he looked wnth his grey ej cs 
steadily in his father’s face. 

“Yes, father,” he answered. 

“It IS this, you left home to see your friend, joung Fraser, 
before going to India, you told me, yet I find you m reality went 
down to Eastchff, and have been there some days Is this true, 
Clair?” 

“Yes,” said Clair, after a moment’s hesitation, “I did see 
Fraser, and then I went to EastclifiT” 

“ And your motive ? ” 

Again Clair hesitated 

“ Your motive,” continued Lord Kilmore, severely, “ was to run 
after, and constantly be with the young woman jou rescued during 
tlie fire at Holly HilL Is this right, Clam? ” 

“ I see no harm m it, father ” 

“No harm 1 IVhat right have you to trifle with the affections 
of any young woman to w hom you possibly could ha\ e no honour- 
able intentions?” 

“ I certainly did not mean to tnfle with Miss Moore’s affections,” 
answered Clair, sturdily 

“ But you are doing so What you did for her gives you a 
certain daim on her regard, and you have no nght to take ad- 
vantage of this, by paymg her attentions that can mean nothmg. 

I received a letter, an anonymous letter, informing me that ) ou 
were constantly with her, and that her fnends objected to jour 
being so ” 
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"That IS utterly untrue, whoever wrote it Did you bring the 
letter, father?” 

“ Yes,” said Lord Kilmore, producing Richard Dighton’s letter 
from Ins coat pocket, and handing it to Clair, who grew very red 
as he looked at its contents 

"I think I know who wrote this,” he said, angrily , "it’s a piece 
of monstrous impertinence ” 

" But it states what is true, I suppose ? ” 

" No, It does not, father , Miss Moore had no friend at East- 
cliff to object to any attentions of mine The one person w'ho 
did, I believe, w rote this letter, merely for the purpose of making 
mischief” 

"E\en if that is so, you see your conduct is exposing this 
young person, Miss Moore, to injurious remarks” 

" 1 hat IS impossible ' ” 

“But It is so' Clair, as a gentleman you lia\ e no right to act thus,” 
Clair began to walk up and down the room impatiently, then 
he suddenly stopped and stood be'^ore liis father with a certain 
nobleness of expression on his good-looking face that the earl did 
not fail to notice 

“ You are mistaken, father,” he said, bravely “ You are speak- 
ing as though I meant to do Miss Moore some injury But this 
certainly is not so, for I hare asked her to be my wife ” 

"Asked her to be your wife I” repeated Kilmore, aghast 
" Are you utterly mad, Clair ? ” 

" I see no madness in w'liat I have done, and, moreover, she 
refused me ’’ 

“Boj'',” said the earl, in strong indignation, "how dare you 
tnflewith the family honour?” 

" I do not consider that I have done so ” 

“ Then I tell you that you have 1 Who is this girl that you 
have invited to take your mother’s place, and what do you know 
of her ? Absolutely nothing I ” 

Lord Kilmore w'as a man who prided himself on his philosophic 
calmness of temper under all the aggravations of life But this 
was a little too much for his philosophy That his son, hts heir, 
should have dared to ask a young woman to marry him who was, 
and must be, in a perfectly different- position to himself, almost 
took the earl's breath away He looked at Clair with his eyes full 
of anger, and not a little contempt He was thinking he was a 
fool, and an obstinate fool to boot 

"Do you tell me,” he repeated, "that you have absolutely 
asked this girl to marry you ? " 
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“Yes, father,” answered Clair, sturdilj' 

“Then I tell you,” shouted the earl, “tint I will not allow it ! 
I’ll see this girl, and tell her you won’t have a penny during my 
life-time if you commit an act of such outrageous folly Marry a 
girl whom you met stajnng with a tenant farmer indeed! It’s 
preposterous , jou must give this up, Clair , I insist on it" 

“I told you she refused me, father” 

“I don’t belie\e in her refusal , that is probably a clever mote 
to make a soft young fool more m love tvith her , for you are a 
fool, Clair, to make such an ass of yourself ” 

“Really, father, }ou are using very strong language ” 

“ No language, in my opinion, can be too strong for such folly 
That you, my heir, the future head of the house, should for a 
moment have thought of such a thing is to me inconceivable 
Even if you were what is called in lo\e with her, you should 
have some self-control. You owe it to your biitlii, to 3 our 
name ” 

Clair was silent, but the Earl perceived no signs of yielding in 
his face. 

“ I have some claim upon you, at least,” continued Lord Kil- 
more, “ and your mother has some claim , promise me, Clair, for 
our sakes, to give up this insane idea, to see this young woman no 
more ” 

“ I cannot do so, father ” 

“You cannot?” cned the Earl, again raising his voice, “}0U 
tell me this to my face? You, almost a bo}', dare to put your wall 
against your parents, and talk of man^nng a girl of whom you 
know nothing? Who is she? Yho are her fnends, and where 
does she come fiom?” 

“ I cannot answer such questions, they are an insult to Miss 
Iiloore ” 

“ Because you don’t know, I suppose,” said the Earl, with a 
bitter and densive laugh “She’s some handsome adventuress. 
Til be bound for it , there are scores of such to be met with in the 
world, and that you’ll find out before you’re many years older I 
should not be surpnsed if it were a regular scheme to get hold of 
3'ou , she may have heard from her friend. Miss Dighton, that the 
young heir of Kilmore w as coming of age on such and such a day, 
and have absolutely gone down to Holly Hill on purpose to try 
to make a conquest of you Oh ! yes, you may smile and sneer, 
whichever you like, but I hav e not the least doubt that this is the 
truth ” 

“ Well, in justice to Miss Moore, I must tell you that she espe- 
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dally requested me not to pay her any attention , that far from 
lr}ang to entangle me, she threw cold \\ater on all my advances ” 
"Oh ! jes, I daresay, and then little by little relented Clair, 
I know the world and such m omen better than you do, and before 
I married had m> temptations and follies like the rest But when 
a >oung man in your position talks of marrying, it is a different 
affair ” 

“ But, father — 

“ My dear boy, do not speak such folly any more If you want 
a wife, choose one in your own position of life , one who has no 
secrets in the past, whom you can take from her father’s house 
Such marnages only are satisfactory, and it would be a miserable 
thing for your mother and myself if our only child were to make 
a fool of himself with an adienturess ” 

“But Miss Moore is not an adventuress,” said Clair indignantly. 
‘MMiatever she is, she is no match for you Clair, come home 
with me , keep out of this woman’s w ay, and some day' y ou will 
be thankful that y ou followed my ad\ ice.” 

Again Clair was silent , he was fond of his father, and he had 
never seen him angry' and what he thought unjust before Lord 
Kilmorc, in truth, was both a kind and affectionate husband and 
father But Clair’s “ folly ” had provoked him out of his usual 
frame of mind, and he was certainly not acting w ith his usual good 
sense to speak to Clair 'as he was doing Clair perhaps felt 
naturally indignant to be treated as if he were a boy , though he 
suppressed his anger out of respect to his father But he speedily 
excused himself from remaining any longer at the hotel, as he said 
he had a dinner engagement he was bound to keep Thus Lord 
Kilmore dined alone, and after dinner wTOte to his wife, telling her 
he had seen Clair, but suppressing, out of consideration to her 
feelings, the painful — to him — nature of the interview 

But the more he thought of Clair’s words, the more uneasy he 
became That Clair w as warmly attached to “this girl,” as he 
mentally designated Ev'a Moore, he plainly perceived And he 
also believed that no young woman m her position of life would 
really hesitate to marry his son if she could possibly do so Her 
refusal of Clair was all nonsense, he told himself, and only' showed 
she was deeply designing Altogether, the whole affair was most 
vexatious, more than vexatious, and after spending a restless night, 
the earl telegraphed next morning for his son to come to him 
Clair went, but this meeting was equally unsatisfactorv' as the 
former one Nothing that his father could say would induce him 
to promise that he would give up his acquaintance with Eva Iiloore 
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“ I think it IS a subject on which no man has a right to dictate 
to another," he said 

“And you are such a very old man, Clair,” rephed Lord 
Kilmore, a httle scoffingly 

“ I am old enough at least to choose my own friends,” retorted 
Clair, and in the end a verj’ senous disagreement arose between 
the two, and thej finally parted on anything but good terms 

“ If } ou have anything to do with this woman, you will bitterly 
repent it,” was the earl’s parting admonition to his son But Clair 
merely bowed, and muttenng that he was an obstmate fool. Lord 
Kolmore turned away, and as he was feeling anything but well, and 
saw that his words and adnce were quite wasted, he decided to 
leave town, and went back to Kilmore, canymg his ill news with 
him to the anxious mother 


CHAPTER XVI 

A QUEST 

Eva hlooRE had scarcely gone from Eastchff when an overpower- 
ing restlessness took possession of Richard Dighton’s heart to see 
her again A letter to Annie arrived from her two days after she 
had left, dated from Bnghton, and telling Annie vaguely she 
hoped she would soon see her again But she gave no especial 
imitation, and never mentioned the name of Lord Clair Annie 
showed this letter to her brother, and he read it eagerly, notmg 
the address, and mentally determining that he would find some 
excuse to go to Bnghton to see her Eva said nothing in her 
letter about leavmg shortly , m fact, inferred that she meant to 
make some stay The hlisses Richards from Sunny Brow were 
coming on a visit to Annie for a few days at Eastdiff, and Richard 
Dighton took advantage of this, and told his mother that as he 
“could not bear these two women,” be meant to go to Bnghton 
while they were with them 

Mrs Dighton sighed uneasily at this announcement She knew 
quite well why her son wished to go to Bnghton, and she was not 
at all satisfied in her mind about Eva Moore and Lord Clair 

“ Don’t you tbmk it will seem rude to them for you to go while 
they are here ? ” she suggested. 

“Don’t care whether they thmk it rude or not,” replied 
Richard. 

Again hits Dighton sighed, but she said nolhmg more She 
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VTjshcd Richard to be happy, but she sarv he was not, and she was 
uneasy She told her husband that she was afraid Miss Moore 
nas quite unsuited for a farmer’s wife, and that she did not believe 
that she would “ settle down w ith Dick after carrying on with the 
j oung lord ” 

“My dear, in my opinion she won’t have Dick,” replied the 
farmer “ But don’t cross the lad , let him tty his chance if he 
has a mind to, and if Miss Moore does marry him, she’s not a girl, 
or I’m much mistaken, to look at anjone else.” 

Thus Richard Dighton met with no opposition from his parents 
regarding his proposed visit to Brighton, and just one week after 
Eva Moore had gone there, he also proceeded thither, and having 
engaged a room for a week at the Grand, went with a fast-beating 
heart to the address that Eva had given Annie in her letter 
He found the house, which was not a pretentious one, and hav- 
ing inquired for Miss Moore, was told to his dismay that she had 
left two days before 

“ Left 1 ” repeated Richard, “ wliy, she only came a week ago ” 
“ Yes, I know', sir,” answered the serv^ant who had opened the 
door , “ she took the rooms for a week, but she said she had to go 
to London quite suddenly, and so she went last Tuesday ” 

Richard Dighton’s heart sank within him as he listened to these 
words 

To London ! And Lord Clair was in London, and these two 
might meet , perhaps she had gone there to meet him, thought 
Richard, vnth a hitter, jealous pang 

“ Did she leave any address ? ” he asked, harshly 
“ Not that I know of, sir, but I’ll ask the missus," replied the 
maid, and presently the landlady appeared, who w'as red of visage, 
and apparently of uncertain temper 

“You’re asking for Miss Moore, I understand, sir,” she began , 

“ but I know nothing of her, and I don’t think she behaved as I 
expected ” 

“ How' was that? ” said Richard 

“Well, she came here and took the rooms for only a week 
certainly, but I understood her that if they suited she meant to 
stay on But she just stayed four days exactly', and then packed 
up, and was off I don’t call that exactly good behaviour ” 

“ But she would pay for the week, I suppose? ” inquired Richard, 
w'ho was anxious to prolong the conversation, m the hope of hear- 
ing something more of Eva 

“ In course, she paid for the week,” said the landlady, irately 
“ She shouldn’t have stirred from here unless she had done what’s 
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lionest But I consider she was doing the rooms an injury just to 
stay four days, as if she wasn’t comfortable, though that’s im- 
possible " 

" And she gave you no address where she was going to in 
London ? " 

“Not a word, she just said one morning, ‘Mrs Midge, I am 
going to day , I've been suddenly called to London,’ and off she 
went before twelve o’clock in the day in a cab, taking her luggage 
with her , but if she was called suddenly to London it was not by 
letter, for none came for her when she was here ” 

“ No letter ? Did any telegram come, then ? ” 

“ Not one, sir , my opinion is she came intending only to stop 
four days, and I don't call it good behaviour ” 

“ Did anyone call to see her ? ’’ 

“Not a soul crossed the door, sir, if she has any fnends,’’ 
added Mrs Midge, spitefully, “they weren’t particular in their 
mquines " 

“She has friends,” retorted Richard, who did not like the 
Jandladj's tone , “ my sister and my mother are fnends of hers ” 

“ Eh, dearie me, sir,” said Mrs Midge, now dropping a curtsey, 
and changing her manner, "don’t think I’m saying anything 
agamst the young lady, for she was always pleasant spoken , but 
being a widow, with many calls, for them rates and taxes are just 
enough to break a lone woman’s heart, I can’t afford to stand 
empty, and I felt hurt that Miss Moore should go so soon, when 
I hoped for a month at least ” 

Richard Dighton put his hand into his pocket and produced 
half-a crown 

“ Will vou take that?” he said, which offer Mrs Midge accepted 
with avidity "And you are quite sure she left no address lying 
about her rooms ? ” 

" None that I know of, sir, but come m and look, and welcome, 
and I’ll be pleased to show the rooms ” 

Richard accordingly followed the landlady upstairs, and was 
ushered by her into the drawingroom, the door of which she 
opened with some pride 

“It’s a nice room, sir,” she said, looking round her apartment, 
“and was fresh papered two years ago last October, and I had a 
new rug and irons at the same time, though, as I was saying, all 
these things press very hard on me in my present state, and any 
little help IS very acceptable. Yes, sir, that is the desk where I 
have seen Miss Moore sit a-writmg, you can open it, sir, perhaps 
there may be an address inside, for I have never looked " 
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Richard Dighton on this permission eagerly opened the little 
ordinary desk, which stood on a little ordinary table near the 
window, and inside he found a few scraps of paper which had 
apparently been used to cover some small parcel He examined 
the torn pieces of paper closely, and on one was written the word 
Kensington The rest of the address, if there had been any, was 
not there Only this single word, and as lie looked at it Richard 
remembered that Eva Moore had been at the same school at 
Kensington as his sister Annie This was then probably part of 
tne tapper of some old parcel Still, Richard Dighton took it 
away with him 

“ May I keep this ? ” he said 

“ Oh ! certainly, sir,” replied Mrs Midge, affably , “ and as I 
nas saying, sir, any little help is most acceptable ” 

Upon this hint Richard produced a second half-crown, and 
after looking all round the room he took leave of Mrs Midge, and 
returned to his hotel in a very desponding frame of mind 

He had gone to Bnghton on purpose to see Eva Moore, and 
he had missed her, but there Was a certain obstinacy m his dis- 
position that made him determined to find her, and his jealousy 
of Clair grew yet stronger as he remembered that Clair might 
know where she was, though he did not 

He started to his feet, he bit his lips, as this idea stung his 
heart He hated the young lord , hated him for his good looks, 
for his easy grace of manner, which Richard Dighton knew that 
he himself did not possess And he easily persuaded himself 
that Clair meant to wrong Eva, and that he wth his truer love had 
a nght to defend her He finally determined to go to London to 
try and find her, though he had no chart to help his quest, except 
the one word “ Kensington,” and the knowledge that Eva had 
been a boarder at a school there, where his sister Annie had 
finished her education 

But he would try, so he left Brighton, and went up to town, 
and took rooms near the street where Annie had been at school 
He called upon the lady who kept this establishment, and having 
announced himself as the brother of her late pupil Miss Dighton, 
said that his sister was anxious to know where her friend Miss 
Eva Moore was now living, and had asked him to call and 
inquire 

But the lady shook her head She had ne\er heard of or seen 
Miss Moore since she left her roof, and had no information what- 
ever to give Thus Richard Dighton gained nothing by his visit, 
and used to wander up and down the streets and squares of Soutn 
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Kensington in the vain hope of meeting or catching a glimpse of 
Eva Moore 

A fortnight passed thus , the weather was hot and sultry, and 
Richard Dighton’s funds were running low, and he was becoming 
impatient and irritable, and still he could see or hear nothing of 
Eva. Then he took to going to different stations and W'atching 
the passengers leave the trains, eagerly scanning the different faces 
as he did so But all were strangers to him, and disheartened 
and weary he would turn aw'ay Ihis went on day after day, his 
people at home were becoming uneasy about him, and still 
Richard Dighton lingered in town At last one night, while he 
was standing idly outside Earl’s Court Station, looking at the 
passers by, at the women with their baskets of half-faded flowers, 
at the stir and bustle of the street, suddenly a soft laugh fell on 
his ears which made him start and turn quickly round 

A train had arrived a minute before in the station below, and 
the passengers were now coming up, and this laugh — ^low, musical, 
and sweet— proceeded from one of them Richard Dighton knew 
that laugh, and in the semi-darkness he eagerly scanned the little 
crowd passing him on their way from the station, and his eyes 
quickly fell on Eva Moore and Clair 1 

He recognised them in a moment. They passed him closely, 
but never saw him, and just as they went by, Richard heard a few 
words fall from Eva’s lips 

“ What a boy you are, Clair I ” she said, looking smilingly up 
in her companion’s face. 

Clair 1 The w'ord echoed through Richard Dighton’s heart with 
a fierce pang of jealousy and rage. What 1 it had come to this, 
then, he thought She called him Clair , she was with him alone , 
and as the two, unconscious of his presence, passed on, Richard 
Dighton followed them, dogging their footsteps at a sufficient dis- 
tance to prevent them noticing him 

They passed the conservatory a little distance from the station, 
they went on down the mam street for some distance, and then 
turned into a side street, finally stopping before a pretty-looking 
small house with a balcony and a red-striped awning Clair rang 
the bell of the door of this house, which was opened, and the two 
entered together, and then the door was shut, and Richard 
Dighton stood outside in a state of mind almost impossible to 
describe 

He himself could scarcely realise it Rage, hatred, jealousy, 
some of the darkest passions of our nature, were all surging to- 
gether in his soul with overwhelming force He at once put the 
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worst construction on this intimacy of Clair and Eva They were 
li\ ing together, he told himself This scoundrel of a lord had 
taken ad\an*age of the service he had done Eva to ruin her life 
Richard set his teeth hard and clenched his hands, and vowed 
bitter vengeance as he stood there m the quiet street m the star- 
light And presently he heard voices above him — Eva’s voice, 
though he could not hear the words They were out on the bal- 
cony, talking and laughing, little guessing of the dark-faced hstener 
below with black despair on his brow and heart 

It was all over, he felt, at this moment of extreme bitterness. 
This woman, whose beautiful face had cast a spell over his life, 
was unworthy of a thought But none tlie less did Richard 
Dighton think of her , none the less did he vow to avenge her 
wrongs. 

It w as an insult to them all — to his mother, Annie, and himself 
Lord Clair had met Eva Moore when a guest under his father’s 
roof, and this was the respect he had shown to them all ! 

A snatch of song from above broke in upon his dark reflections 
It was E\a singing a pretty verse, and by and-bye she went mside 
and played the melody of the song, and then came back to the 
balcony and sung it through Then Clair clapped his hands m 
applause, and cned “ Bravo ' ” and Eva’s soft laugh floated on the 
night air. 

This mirth and seeming light-heartedness maddened Richard 
Dighton What ' she could laugh and jest, could she, m her dis- 
honour ? This woman, who had darkened his life and made it all 
bitterness to him, felt neither pity nor regret He had nsked his 
life three times to save hers, and she never gave him a thought 
But she shall rue her sin, swore Richard Dighton, and even as the 
oath lingered on his lips the house door opened, and, to his sur- 
prise, Lord Clair came out 

He appeared so suddenly that Richard had not time to make 
up his mind how to act And as he hesitated Clair w'histled for 
a hansom, and one came up, and the next moment he was gone 
To attempt to follow him was, Richard knew, useless Should he 
force his way mto the house and upbraid Eva? But that too 
would be useless, Richard thought, darkly She would probably 
again disappear if she thought she were watched He could not 
take his vengeance so easily if his presence were known He 
would watch and wait, and so gloomily he paced up and down the 
street for hours, until the city clocks chimed midnight , until the 
first famt tinge of dawn spread on the summer sky But he saw 
and heard nothing The hghts had been all put out in the little 
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house with the balcony soon after Clair left, and he did not 
return 

“But to-morrow,” thought Richard Dighton, darkly, “to-morrow 
I shall know ” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A PROMISE 

Richard Dighton drank hear ily before he finally flung himself 
down in the early hours of the new day to take a few hours’ rest 
He drank to drown the gnawing pain m his heart , the intolerable 
sense of shame and pam by which he was pursued And he slept 
a heavy sleep, but awoke in the morning with the pain m his 
heart still, before he fully realised r\hat caused it 

When he did its full bitterness was not diminished He re- 
called Eva as he had seen her first — the graceful, beautiful girl, so 
unlike all those whom he had ever seen before He remembered 
the languid light in her lustrous eyes the evening she came to 
Holly Hill, and how from that night her image had never been 
absent from his lieart All this came back to the unhappy yourtg 
man as he lay there with throbbing brow , all his hopes, his love, 
and then his angry jealousy at the attentions of the young lord to 
Eva at the dance in the Park, where from the first he had dis- 
tinguished her above all others 

Then he thought of the fire, how, when they had roused him 
from his sleep, and told him of Eva’s danger, he had rushed into 
the burning house, ready to give his life, if need be, for hers 
Three times he had tned to ascend the flaming staircase and fell 
w'lth It , and then this other man — this lord — and a fierce oath 
burst from Richard’s lips — had come, and with no danger to him- 
self had saved her — for what ? 

He sprang out of bed, unable any longer to endure his thoughtc, 
and began hastily to dress himself with his trembling hands He 
had forgotten to wind up his watch the night before, and did not 
know the time until he went down to his sitting-room, and was 
amazed when he got there to find it was so late. It was past 
eleven o’clock, so he hurriedly drank some tea and then went out, 
going direct to the neighbouring street to the one in which w'as 
the house where he had seen Eva Moore enter with Clair 

He stood at the comer of this street, out of sight of the windows 
of the little house with the balcony, where be had watched the 
night before. But this morning he had not long to wait Before 
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twelve o’clock he saw a hansom drive up to Eva’s house, and 
Clair sprang out of it, dressed in nver-side costume He entered 
the house, but three minutes later Eva, in white, with a large hat 
trimmed with red poppies, and with a red silk sash round her 
slender waist, came out of it, closely followed by Clair, who was 
carrj’ing some wraps 

He handed her into the cab, he seated himself by her side, and 
then a maid brought a luncheon-basket from the house and placed 
It beside them 

They were evidently going on a country’ evcursion — probably 
dow n the riv er , and the fiercest passions flamed forth afresh in 
Richard Dighton’s breast as he realised this fact 

He turned away with unutterable bitterness in his soul as the 
cab containing the young pair disappeared from his sight He 
seemed to see them together on the shining river, flowing placidly 
by its willowy marge , he seemed to see Eva’s face, and to hear 
her low laugh, as she listened to her lover’s words 
* 

But let us for a w'hile leav’e the half-distracted man, wild with 
jealousy and hate, nursing his dark thoughts and planning his 
dark deeds, and follow the two, onjyhose iaces^w^as the sunshine^ 
.oflovc 

"’Jrbtn the time of Eva’s return to town, Clair had been a con- 
stant v’lsitor to the little house which she had taken furnished, 
where she lived alone, e\cepting the two servants she had en- 
gaged. 

Clair asked no questions as to the reason of this retired and 
solitary life She did not wash to be troubled by Mr Richard 
Dighton, she told him, smilingly, and Clair was but too happy to 
be allowed to see her, to sit by her side, and to hope that some 
day her love would be warm and tender as his own 
But she would not allow him to talk of this 
“ No, no forbidden subjects ' ” she would cry gaily when Clair 
was led away by his feelings, and began to speak some impas- 
sioned words “ We are friends,” she told him “ it was an agree- 
ment when I told you w here I was going to live ” 

“ I never quite promised,” answered Clair one day, smiling 
“ Oh ! that IS mean , abominably mean,” said Ev'a, still gaily 
“Well, promise now, then ” 

Clair shook his head 

“ I only said I should not say what I thought would worry you, 
and, Eva — does it worry you to hear I care for you so much ? ” 
Many such words as these had passed between them dunng the 
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time Eva had been in town, and though she affected not to hke to 
listen to Clair’s declarations of affection, she m truth found pleasure 
in them, and was happiest when he was by her side 
And while Richard Dighton, with knitted, gloomy brow, was 
thinking of her with rage and despair, Eva was smiling bnghtly on 
her lover, bent on enjoying the river excursion which they had 
fixed to take the night before. 

It was one of those days, fresh and beautiful, when the first breath 
of autumn cools the summer heat They drove to Paddmgton, 
and went by rail to Henley, and soon found themselves upon the 
shining water 

Eva was in extraordmarj' spirits, and insisted on first rowing the 
boat they had engaged, and they spent two or three hours most 
enjoyably Then the luncheon hour came, and they pulled to 
the siiore and landed by the meadows , and here Eva unpacked 
the basket, spreading out the good things she had brought, and 
was seemingly in the happiest possible mood 

The excitement and the fresh air had heightened her beauty, 
and, as they sat together beneath some trees, Clair suddenly caught 
both her hands in his 

“ Eva, how long are you going to keep me waiting ? ” he said, 
passionately 

“For what are you waiting, Clair?” she answered 
“ For you to be my wife , for you to be with me always ” 

“ Clair, this is folly ” 

“ No, it IS not , why should we wait ? ” 

“ There are many reasons why, as I have told you before ” 

“ But I do not care for any of the reasons " 

“ But then I do ” 

“ Oh 1 Eva, you tantalise me 1 You allow me to be with you, 
to love you, and yet you w ill not go a step further ” 

“ Would you rather never see me, then ? ” 

“ How can you ask such a question ? How can you say such 
words ? Not see you 1 I could not live now if I did not see you, 
but I am not made of stone ” 

“ But, Clair, there are many reasons why — we cannot marry just 
now, at least For one thing, your parents would naturally object, 
as I am not in your position of hfe ” 

“ I will take any position of life you like until I give you 
name ” 

Eva sighed uneasily, and glanced shyly at Clair 
“ If I were a good woman,” she said, after a little pause, “ I 
would not listen to you, Clair ” 
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“ You over-estimate things, dear Eva there is really no differ- 
ence between us except that my father is a peer, and that is a very 
small difference, indeed ” 

Again Eva sighed , but she let her hand rest m his, and looked 
vaguely at the sparklmg river beyond 

“ Clair,” she said presently, “ do you believe that if ue were very 
good, very self-den}T.ng, that we should be happier ? ” 

“ I suppose we ought to be, at least ” 

“ I don't think I could I am not self-denying , I am selfish , 
I think of present enjoyment, and not of other people I am 
afraid I am very bad, Clair ” 

“ Your badness is very charming, then ” 

You think so because you are young, and I am, I suppose, 
good-looking But if you could see into my heart ? ” 

“ I see into your heart , your character is written on your sweet 
face ” 

“ Then I must he very ugly,” said Eva, with a little laugh “ I 
hope my character is «c/ written on my face , I wish my face to be 
a mask to hide my soul ” 

“ Oh, Eva ' ” 

“ I want you to understand me — and yet I don’t That is what 
is so strange about me 1 want to be quite honest, quite true to 
yon, and yet I have not strength of mind to see you change For 
you would change, Clair, if — ” 

“ If what ? " asked Clair, uneasily, for at this moment his 
father’s warning words recurred to him 

“ If you knew what a bad temper I have,” said Eva, quickly, 
for her sensitive ears had caught the alteration m his tone “ I 
am so variable, Clair ” 

“ I am not afraid,” answered Clair, in a relieved voice , “ that 
makes you only more charming, I think — the light and shade ” 

“ Let us go back to the light, then, and leave the shade , after 
all, life is so short, we should try to enjoy it — to knock some 
pleasure out of it, for there is plenty of care ” 

“ What cares have you, Eva ? ” 

“ Let me see — oh, no, I won’t think of them Let us go on the 
river agam, Clair, and make the most of our holiday ” 

After this they spent most of the afternoon on the water, and 
then had tea at the hotel, and lingered there until it began to 
grow dusk Then they returned by train to tovn, and drove from 
the station to the httle house at South Kensington, where Eva 
had ordered supper to be prepared for them 

And as they travelled together m the gathering dusk, Eva was 

H 
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sweet and gentle, almost tender in her manner, and Clair’s heart 
was full of happiness He had never felt so sure that she cared 
for him as during these hours They sat side by side , they spoke 
m love’s soft whispers, and strange joy filled their souls Eva 
seemed to have forgotten her warnings — her gloom Her dark 
eyes were fixed on her young lover’s face, her hands were clasped 
in his These were moments of delicious silence, but they needed 
no words The journey seemed far too short , the spell broken 
only too quickly They both sighed softly when they reached 
home They never saw a dark form crouching near the doom ay , 
never heard the hiss of a suppressed oath as Clair handed Eva 
from the hansom, and for a moment drew her against his breast 
They went into the house with light hearts, and sat memly 
down to the meal which Eva had ordered to be ready for them 
The ivretched watcher outside saw the house all alight, and 
could even hear the murmur of voices and laughter as he pressed 
against the iron railing in front Then after an hour or so he 
heard the piano and a man and woman’s voice singing together 
It seemed to him as if this song would never end The blood 
rushed to his head, the veins in his neck swelled, and such a fierce 
whirl of passion rent his soul that his senses seemed tdreel The 
song stopped at last, and he drew a deep breath, moved on a step 
or two, and then returned to his watch 

In the meanwhile, inside, Eva and Clair were taking leave of 
each other 

“ 1 suppose I ought to go,” said Clair, looking regretfully at the 
clock on the mantelpiece which indicated the fast passing hours 
“ Absolutely nearly eleven ! ” cried Eva, now also looking at the 
clock. “ Indeed you ought to go, Clair ” 

He went up to her and took her hand. 

“ Have you enjoyed yourself to-day, Eva ? ” he asked, tenderly 
“Yes, Clair ” 

“ And we must have many other holidays ? ” 

“Yes, Clair" 

“ What a good little girl you are to-night 1 ” 

Quite a pattern of meekness and sweetness, am I not ? ’’ 

“ Quite a pattern 1 Well, good-mght then, dear — Eva, my dear, 
dear love, give me one kiss ” 

She smibngly shook her head 
“ Do not impose, sir I ” she said 

But Clair caught her in his arms and kissed her fair face, m 
spite of Eva’s not very strong opposition 

“ Good-night, my dearest,” he said , “ I will see you to-morrow ’’ 
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And so he left her, and Eva, after he vas gone, stepped out into 
the balcony to watch him pass below 

She had scarce!} got there , Clair had scarcely advanced a few 
steps down the street when a shot v.as fired, and then another m 
quick succession 

Eva gave a sudden cry of alarm and looked anxiously over the 
bilconj, and saw to her dismay and terror by the lamp light m the 
street bclo^\ tliat Clair had stopped, that he reeled slightly, and 
then fell forward 

U’lth another cry she sprang back into the room, ran down the 
stairs, and calling to the servants as she passed the diningroom, 
who were removing the supper, she opened the front door and 
hurried into the street, and two moments later was beside Clair, 
who was tiynng to sLagger to his feet. 

“Clair! hat has happened?” she asked, breathlessly “Are 
j ou hurt ? ” 

“A shot has struck me, I think,” he answered, faintly “Did 
}ou hear it?” 

“Yes Lean on me, Clair, and come back into the house,” 
said Eva, putting her arm round him, and as Chair tried to do 
this the two servants also came running up 

“ He has been hurt , help me to lead him,” said Eva, and as 
one of the women took Clair’s ann to assist him, a slight cry 
escaped liis lips 

“ It IS broken, I think , do no touch it,” half whispered Clair, 
and he staggered forward towards the house, Eva holding him by 
the other arm , and vv hen they reached it Eva saw by the hall- 
lamp that her white dress was stained w ith blood 

“ Run for Dr Sidney,” cned Eva excitedly to one of the maids 
“Tell him to come at once, that a gentleman has been 
shot ” 

The maid hurried away to obey her, and with the assistance of 
the other Eva succeeded m leading Clair into the dining-room, and 
placing him on a couch. 

“ Dear Clair, who has done this? How did it happen?” she 
asked, tremulously 

But Clair seemed too faint to make an> reply, and Eva hastily 
called for some brandy He drank a little of this, and it revived 
him, but the blood was streaming fast from his side, and Eva's 
agitation was excessive She knew not what to do, as each 
moment appeared to increase the bleeding , and one arm hung 
helpless bv his side 

“ You run for a doctor too, Cooper,” she said to the other maid. 
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and as the woman left the room she was alone with CLnr, and 
kneeling down beside him she clasped both his hands 
" Dear, dear Clair,” she murmured 

He looked at her with a tender light in his grey eyes and saw 
she was trembling 

“Don’t be afraid, my dearest,” he said, “I shall be all right — 
and, Eva, even if — ” 

“If what, Clair?” she asked, with a choking sensation in her 
throat 

He did not speak , he pressed her hand with the one hand he 
could move, and Eva bent down and kissed his brow, while tears 
rushed into her eyes 

“ Oh • if the doctor would only come,” her heart was praying, 
but the mmutes seemed hours to her, and all she could do to help 
him was to hold the brandy to his lips But at last she heard 
some one ascending the door-steps, a man’s footfall, and a moment 
or two later Dr Sidney entered the room 

He was a tall, good-looking, rather elderly man, who hved in 
the neighbourhood, and had attended Eva for some slight ailment 
since she had lived in her present house 

“There has been an accident I hear, Miss Moore?” he said as 
he went forward 

“Yes,” faltered Eva, “this gentleman has been shot just outside 
the door ” 

“ Shot ? ” repeated the doctor in surpnse 
“ Yes , I heard toe shots , I was standing on the balcony, and 
— and — ^they must have struck — ” 

The doctor by this time was bending over Clair, and asking for 
sassors, he proceeded to cut up the coat-sleev e upon the injured 
arm 

“ I think perhaps you had better leave us alone. Miss !Moore,” 
he said, and greatly agitated, Eva left the room, and went up to 
the drawing-room, and stood there trembling violently 

“ Can — can he have done this ? ” she was asking herself, with a 
heart full of terror “ Clair, dear Clair, have I brought this on 
you? ” 

She wrung her hands together and walked up and down the 
room in extreme agitation 

“ No, no, he could not know,” she told herself the next moment, 
“ It must be nn accident, and yet — and yet — " 

One of the servants came into the 'room while she was thus 
debating some most painful question m her mind, and she looked 
hastily up 
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“ Cooper has brought in another doctor, miss,” said the maid 
“ That IS nght Have you heard them say anything ? ” asked 
Eva 

“'I heard Dr Sidney say to the other doctor, miss, that his arm 
IS broken, and that he is badly wounded in the side — ” 

“ Oh ! how dreadful, how dreadful 1 ” interrupted Eva, clasping 
her hands 

“ It’s an awful business, miss, that it is ” 

Eva made no answer She began pacing restlessly up and down 
the room, holding her hand to her side, where she was feehng a 
severe physical pain brought on by agitation It seemed hours 
that she walked there , hours of racking anxiety, but m reahty it 
was not an hour when Dr Sidney rapped at the door and came 
into the room, looking certamly serious 

“ Well, my dear young lady, we have done all we could for him 
at present,” said the doctor m answer to the mute inquiry in 
Eva’s dark eyes “ He is severely, though I trust not fatally 
wounded, and the great thing in his present condition is that he 
should be kept perfectly quiet, and not removed from this house 1 ” 
“ Of cour:)e not — of course not,” answered Eva in a trembling 
voice 

But he will not consent to this until he has had an interview 
wit’i you,” continued the doctor, “a private intemew,” he added 
with a smile, “ and I advise you to grant him this I understand 
he is not a stranger to you, but an intimate friend?” 

Yes, I know him well ” 

“ Then will you see him at once? and I propose that a bed be 
taken down to your dining-room, so that there will be no carrying 
upstairs, and I shall send in a professional nurse to attend him , 
and between us I hope to pull him through He is a fine-looking, 
healthy young man, and that is greatly in his favour What did 
you say his name is ? ” 

“ Clair,” faltered Eva. 

“ Well, then, I hope hir Clair will recover from the effects of 
the shot of his cowardly assailant, for he has been shot from be- 
h’nd But will you come to speak to him now ? ” 

Eva foUow'ed the doctor downstairs with trembang footsteps, 
and paused at the dining-room door, while Dr Sidney entered the 
room and spoke in a low tone to the other doctor, who was stand- 
ing by the couch on which Clair was lying This otlier doctor 
looked round at Eva as Dr Sidney spoke to him, and then 
nodded, and a moment later they both advanced to the doorway 
where Eva stood, 
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“Will you go in now, Miss Iiloore?” said Dr Sidney m a low 
tone , “ and do not on any account exate him ^omply if you 
can with any wish of his ” 

Eva made no answer She walked fonvard into the room with 
her eyes fixed on Clair’s white face, while the doctor gently closed 
the door behind her, and she was thus alone with him 

“Clair,” she said in an agitated voice, and she knelt donn by 
the side of the couch and laid her hand on one of his, “ do you 
feel better now ? ” 

“Yes, dear, I am not so faint,” he answered in a very low, ueak 
voice 

“The doctors say, Clair,” went on Eva, “Dr Sidney sajs that 
you must stay here, and of course you must stay ” 

“ I can only do so on one condition, Eva — this is why I asked 
to see you — if I stay you must promise to be my wife , we must 
tell these doctors we are engaged to each other — or — ” 

“ Oh 1 what matter is it what they think? ” prayed Eva " Only 
get well, dear Clair, and I care for nothing else.” 

“ But I care for something else, mj' dearest I care for you far 
more, and will risk my life certainly sooner than that anjone 
should be able to speak an untrue word of you ” 

” Oh Clair 1 ” and Ev'a laid her head upon his breast 
“Let me tell the doctors you are my betrothed wife, Eva, or I 
must go ' ” 

“But they say it will be dangerous, Clair,” half whispered Eva, 
“ and Clair, dear. Dr Sidney called you Mr Clair — ” 

“ So much the better Eva, if you care for me ever so little, 
promise to be my wife 1 I may die, you know, dear , and if they 
take me to a hospital my father and mother may hear, and they 
will take me away from you Will you let me die without 
you ? ” 

“No, no !” cned Eva, passionately “What matter is it what 
happens to me? Try to get well, dear Clair I will nurse you 
and be near you — say what you like.” 

“You will promise to be my wife then?” asked Clair, eagerly 
“Yes,” answered Eva in a stided voice, and agam she laid her 
head on his breast 

“My darling 1 ” said Clair “Kiss me, Eva. Now I wiU get 
well I feel sure I shall get well 1 ” 

She lifted her face and kissed his Ups, and she shivered slightly 
as she did so 

“You have made me so happy, darling,” whispered Clair “ Kiss 
me again, Eva — my own love — my dearesf wife,” 
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Again E\a slightly shivered, but she once more pressed her hps 
to his, and then rose from her knees 

“I must gO'-now, Clair, and see about things I wll arrange 
evcrvthing i.\ith Dr Sidney and then come back to you Try for 
my sake to get A\ell ” 

She looked at him with a strange gaze m her shadow}' eyes as 
she spoke , a gize half of pit} and yet of love 

“It IS for his sake," she was telling herself, “if I am doing 
wrong It is to sa\ e his life ” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

MR GOWER, Q C. 

Naturally, since the time that Lord Kilmore had parted with 
Clair in anger, there had been great anxiety on his account at the 
Hall The day following her husband’s return Lady Kilmore had 
wntten to her son, entreating him to return to them, and urging 
him in the tendcrest words to give up an attachment which was 
causing them all the keenest pain 

“Whatever this young lady may be to you, my dearest Clair,” 
wrote Lady Kilmore, “ can she be so much to you as those who 
have loved you and tended you from childhood? Your dear 
father is far from well, and this affair has been and is \ery trying 
to him It grieves him also that you who have alw ays been so 
good a son should positively disobey him, and I assure you that 
} our conduct has caused us both great and bitter sorrow " 

To this letter Clair wrote an affectionate and respectful answer, 
but m It he showed no signs of yielding to his parent’s wishes. 

“There are some subjects, dearest mother, on which a man 
himself alone can judge I am very sorry, more than sorry, that 
I am givmg you pain, but I assure you there is no true cause for 
It I wm not write on this subject any more, and I ask as a great 
favour that you and my father will also forbear doing so ” 

“ He is bent on making a fool of himself,” said Lord Kilmore 
after he had read this letter , “ and he is of age, so what can we 
do? It’s a thousand pities, but I am afraid there is no help 
for It.” 
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“ He may change , he may get over his mfatuation,” answered 
Lady Kilmore, with a sigh 

“No, my dear, the cle\er woman who has caught him m her 
mesh will take good care he does not get over his infatuation 
She will not often have such a chance, and we may be sure she 
will not lose it ” 

“ It’s terrible to think of it — if I went to him, Kilmore — ” 

“ It would do no good, Jeanie ” 

Tears rushed into Lady Kilmore’s eyes 
“It is hard — hard,’’ she said, “hard on you, hard on me — 
and — ” 

“ You are thinking of Annette Gower ? ” said Lord Kilmore as 
his wife paused 

“Yes,” she answered, almost m a whisper , “ she does not know 
what we do, but I think she fancies something is wrong — poor 
girl 1 ” 

Annette more than fancied something was wrong with Clair, she 
felt sure. Her even-tempered aunt was restless and unhappy, and 
her uncle was gloomy and taciturn Yet weeks passed on and 
nothing apparently happened Clair wrote to his mother, and 
Lady Kilmore answered his letters, but by her husband’s advice 
she said nothing more about Eva Moore 

“ I am convinced it would be useless,” said Lord Kilmore. 
“ We have said all we could to him , it is wasting time to say 
anything more ” 

"When is Clair coming back, Aunt Jeanie?” one day asked 
Annette, unable any longer to keep silent on a subject so near her 
heart 

“ I do not know, my dear,” answered Lady Kilmore, gravely 
“But — has anything happened to him? Has he quarrelled 
with Lord Kilmore ? ” 

Lady Kilmore hesitated a moment or two, then she said yet 
more gravely 

" Do you remember that girl whom he saved at the fire at Holly 
Hill, Annette? ” 

“ Yes,” faltered Annette 

“ Well, his father is angry with Clair because he has carried on 
his acquaintance with this young lady , because he refuses to give 
It up ” 

Annette’s face grew very pale, and then a sudden flush dyed it 
“ I knew he adn^d her very much,” she^said, as if forcing her- 

1. rt ^ Ml , O 

to be engaged to 
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^'Ihc p-^rt of ibc nffHir is llnl he fold his father that 

'he ha 1 aovfi’u'e!) refused him I cannot credit it, but he told 
Kilmoro this,’ 

“ lumped him 1 ’ repeated Annette in absolute astonishment, 
he to'd hi'' father” 

*' I nen — then she :in\ be cneif^od to some one else — she must 
be 1 ” S3id Annette, with '■trong coniiction 

Ieid\ IvilmO'e it’s silent for a moment or two, then she said 
s’oiOt 

“ t hat maj be *^0, \nnttle ’ I neaer thought of this, jet it ma> 
abso'utcl) lie the I pray and trust u is " 

“And where is Ail now ?”a«:ed Anneue, aaecrl) 

* She Went to iJnghton, so Mr iXghton told jour uncle, and 
Clatr is r'ajine m ta in, as \ou Know hen jour father comes 
ne\! week I wonder if he will be able to cue us anj' news of 
him?'’ 

\nncite’s fa'hcr, Mr Cover, a famous QC, spent annualK a 
part of his \ncaiion \\,th his s!s;cr, laidv Kilmorc, at the Hall 
lie was a sUtln d hard heatkd, hard woiKing man, and it had 
fuo-iicd ihroueb hw mind abo that his daughter Annette would 
ttnKe a serj suuablc ^ ik for his nepbei., Ixird Clair Perhaps 
h.s sictcr had unconscicuiAs put this idea into his brain , at all 
events ii was there, and when he armed on his usual \ isit, he was 
not over pleased lo he.ar that Clair had had a disagreement with 
bis father about somejoung woman, and was not at the Hall 

“And v.iio is the voung woman?” inquired the QC m his 
sharp tones, with Ins keen ejes fivetl on his sister’s disturbed 
face 

“ Fuat we cannot tell, Aithur,” answered Ladj' Kilmorc , "she 
came lo this pan of the countrj'lo stay with a farmer’s family, one 
of our tenants, and Chair met her at the tenants’ ball when he 
cime of age , then the same night there vvas a fire at the farmer’s 
house, anti with great braverj’ and danger to his own life Clair 
saved this joung ladj's,” 

" Most romantic ] ” 

" 1 hat is the worst of U; I fear the very romance of the affair 
has led poor Clair into all this trouble At all events, he followed 
her to LasichfT after she left here, and refuses to give up his ac- 
quaintance with licr It has made us both verj unhappy ” 

"I do not suppose he contemplates matrimony?” 

" But, Arthur, he declared to his father that she had refused 
him ' ” 

“Verj' unlikely that the friend of a farmer should refuse a 
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young lord There is something behmd all thiSj Jeanie Does 
Annette know anything of it ? ” 

“ Just what we know She has had no private communication 
from Clair ” 

“ And where is he — and where is the beloved one ? ” 

“ Oh, Arthur, don’t jest about it ' It is too serious It has 
changed Clair entirely , he used to be so good, and never worried 
us at all, but since he knew this young lady he will not listen to us ” 
“ He IS asserting his manhood,” answered the Q C with his 
somewhat harsh laugh “ It’s always the young cockerels that 
crow the loudest But you have not answered my question 
where is he, where is she ? ” 

“ He IS in town and she is at Brighton, I believe ” 

“ Most convenient for both ! At this season too Well, Jeanie, 
I’ll look Clair up when I go back to town, and be able to report 
on the state of his mind In the meanwhile I should not worry 
myself if I were you Most likely the affair will all end in smoke 
and as for her refusing Clair, I simply don’t believe it, nor do I 
behe\e he ever offered to her ” 

“ But he told his father he did, Arthur ” 

The famous Q C shrugged his shoulders 
“Most likely from some quixotic notion of defending her re- 
putation he invented that little fable for the benefit of Kilmore 
He’s at the age of quixotism, you know, in theory, but you 
will see ” 

Lady Kilmore sighed restlessly Her brother’s words gave her 
little comfort To her idea it was cruel of Clair to behave as he 
nas doing to this young lady unless he meant to make her his 
u ife, and cruel to them if he did Mr Gower spoke as a man of 
the world , a man who was used to its undercurrents and pitfalls, 
and who had a professed belief in the selfishness of aU the in- 
habitants of the earth 

“ It’s> instinct,” he would say “We all think of self, and 
what’s best for self, and this feeling guides almost every action of 
our lives And it is the same with beast and bird Does the 
wild duck stay by the side of his shot mate struggling madly in 
the water? No, he is av>ay, and his mate dies alone, his self- 
love IS as ours ” 

“ There is love stronger than selfishness, Arthur,” Lady Kilmore 
one day rephcd, ^iiim<^eisJhage-diedToitiherrxhildren , , lionp sses 
for their cub sif — • 

“ I am speaking from a masculine point of view, my dear,” 
answered Mr Goner ivith a laugh 
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Ne\ertheless, though he so persisted m the selfishness of 
humanity, Mr Gower \\as not without some tenderness in his 
nature. He was really fond of his only daughter, Annette, and 
sincerely anxious for her welfare He had earnestly desued that 
she should marry her cousin Clair for her own sake, and perhaps 
a little for his oisn And he quietly determined, as he listened to 
his sister’s account of Clair’s infatuation for Miss Eva Moore, to 
find out as much as possible about that young lady He spoke 
to his daughter also on the subject, and his acute ej^es soon per- 
ceived that Annette cared for Clair only too well 
“So your cousin has got into trouble about some young 
woman ? " he said 

Annette’s dark, piquant little face flushed violently 

“I — believe he admires some one,” she answered, hesitatingly 

“ Have you seen her ? Is she handsome ” 

" She IS very handsome, and Clair saved her life — I think that 
IS how he came to think of her ” 

“ Precisely , but it’s folly , however. I’ll see him when I go back 
to town, and try to laugh such romantic nonsense out of his head " 
Annette sighed , she did not believe that her father’s words or 
laughter would have any influence on Clair, but since her aunt 
had told her that Eva Moore had refused her cousin, a sort of 
saddened hope had sprung up in her breast 

“ She must love some one else,” she had told herself again and 
again No one whose heart had been free would have refused 
Clair, she firmly believed 

“It must be painful to poor Clair,” she thought, “but still — ” 
She tried to be sorry for her cousin and his supposed disap- 
pointment, but she knew she was not honestly so And she tried, 
too, not to think of him except as a cousin, but she knew that she 
failed m this also 

Her owm feelings humiliated her, for a woman who loves un- 
sought cannot well be proud of her affection 

And Annette was a sensitive girl, who hid as best she could the 
emotions of her heart But unconsciously she betrayed them, 
her aunt knew, and her father guessed her secret 

“ When will he come back, I wonder ? ” she thought, gazing 
pensively out of the window of her own room on the Park, shortly 
after this conversation about Clair with her father “He will 
weary of a vain pursuit, and then — ” And again Annette sighed, 
thinking sadly of the cousin who at this moment was Ijung 
gnevously ill, with his hand fast clasped in Eva Moore’s J 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A SUDDEN BLOW 

Scarcely had Richard Dighton, in his mad jealously and rage, 
fired the two cowardly shots which laid Clair low, than remorse 
and fear seized upon his trembling soul He saw Clair fall, and 
then turned hastily away, dreading, however, to walk too quickly 
lest he should attract suspicion, and to his consternation a few 
minutes later, though after he had turned out of the street where 
Eva lived, he encountered a policeman, who stopped him 

“ Beg your pardon, sir, but did you hear two shots fired some- 
where in this direction ? ” said the policeman 

“ I heard something,” answered Richard with faltenng tongue, 
and as he spoke the policeman observed him uith attention. 

“I could have sworn there were two shots,” he contmued. 
’‘What street have you come out of, sir?” 

Richard named an adjoining street, but not the one where Eva 
lived, and then walked on, and the policeman looked after him as 
he did so 

“ That fellow looks rather queer,” he was thinking, “ and not 
up to much good, I think I’d know him again,” and then he also 
walked on, little dreaming, however, that he had just met the man 
who had fired the two shots, and under whose ulster at this 
moment lay concealed the very weapon he had used 

As for Richard Dighton, this encounter made him realise more 
keenly what he had done. On he fled now with swift steps, 
glancing backward to see if he w^ere pursued, and a sick, cold 
feeling crept over him — a feehng partly of remorse, partly of 
fear 

It came m place of the hot passion which had filled his soul 
not a quarter of an hour ago “ Had he killed the young lord ? ” 
he asked himself with pallid hps He had wounded him, at all 
events , suspicion might fall on him, and Richard shuddered as 
he thought 

He wandered aimlessly along for some time, not knowing where 
he went Then the idea struck him to get rid of his revolver, 
which he only purchased in the morning He sought a quiet 
square for this purpose, intending to push it through the iron 
railings m the centre, and leave it there mnseen He stopped, 
tlimkmg to do this, but a couple approached him as he did so, 
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and Richard walked on In fact, he found ii by no means easy 
to find a place suitable for Us concealment. 

At last he did drop it over the railings and then burned away 
He was bodilj wcaiy with his long watch before Eaa’s house, and 
he went mto the first taaem he came to and drank two glasses of 
whisky, which seemed to put some life into him Finally he 
relumed to his lodgings, and there drank more whisky, 'and then 
tumbled into bed 

He slept until the morning, but when he awoke a grim terror 
seized him The cold dew broke out on Ins brow , his heart beat 
violently A ghastly vision rose before him — the scaffold, the 
hangman, and the rope — and with a groan Richard Dighton 
turned his white face to the wall 

WTiat had he dorc? He remembered at this moment his 
father and mother, and the homestead where he had been born 
Until Eva Moore had come with her wonderful beauty and 
changed all bis life, Richard had liked and had been proud of the 
•icquaintance of the joung lord Many a day, as bojs, they had 
fished together in the river A) re, which flowed past the end of 
the Park, and as joung men their acquaintance had continued 
“ She has done it all, curse her ! ” muttered Richard, darkly, 
and then he thought, What must he do ? 

He must go away, he decided, and he rose, and with shaking 
hands dressed himself and went down into the sitting-room and 
rang for breakfast, scarce!) having courage to open the morning 
paper which, as usual, lay on the table awaiting him 

With an effort he did this, but there was no mention of the 
murder or injury to Lord Clair m its columns Richard scanned 
It all through, holding it m his trembling hands, and then gav'e a 
kind of gasp of relief Yet he had seen the young lord fall 
It seemed to him now as though he had been mad , it was a 
mad action, be told himself, no woman was worth it, and again 
Richard swore as he uttered Eva’s name 

She was not worth it > Yet ev en as he said this the passion in 
his heart rekindled AVith a groan he flung liis head on the table 
near him, and her beautiful face seemed to t.ake form and colour- 
ing before his eyes 

“ I’m glad I killed him I ” he muttered savagely , but the next 
moment that grim vision that he had thought of before be rose 
struck terror in his heart 

But he could not rest He felt impelled, as it were, to go to 
the scene of his last night’s crime, and try to learn how it had 
ended , and he actually did this He went to the very street 
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where he had watched Eva and Clair start on their river-side ex- 
cursion, and he had not stood there five minutes when he saw a 
carriage drive up to the door of Eva’s house And from this 
carnage a gentleman descended , a tall, grave, good-looking man, 
unmistakably a doctor The door was opened quickly, and he 
disappeared , then another carnage drove up to the door, and 
from this second carnage another doctor emerged 
Then Richard understood He had shot Clair, and he had 
been actually earned into Eva’s house, and he was not dead 
Richard Dighton realised this fact with various almost over- 
V helming feelings surging in his heart The young lord was vnth 
her, he might live, and he was safe now from his (Richard’s) 
vengeance 

He turned away from the sight of the house, and his spirit was 
dark within him, and there was despair on his soul He had 
sinned, and the bitterness of his sin had fallen on his own head 
He could do nothing more , and, with a brow black as night, 
he returned to his rooms, paid what he owed, which almost left 
him penniless, and then took the train to Eastchff, where his 
mother and Annie were still staying at Sea View House 

Mrs Dighton received him at first with delight , but his gloomy 
face and manner soon filled her warm maternal heart with great 
anxiety It was evident to them all that something had gone very 
wrong with Richard, and they naturally concluded that bis wooing 
had failed But Richard made no explanation, and never men- 
tioned Eva Moore’s name. Once Mrs Dighton tned to approach 
the subject, but Richard stopped her so roughly that she never 
again attempted it 

In the meantime, the victim of his ungovernable passion was 
lying very ill at Eva’s house in South Kensington, filling her heart 
with weanng and constant anxiety Eva felt that Clair’s father 
and mother should know the condition he was in, but when she 
said this to Clair he would not hear of it 

“ What good would it do, dear?” he asked “It would only 
make my mother unhappy to know I was lying here. She would 
come ; they would take me away from you ! Eva, if I am going 
to die, let me die with my hand in yours ? ” 

“But you are not going to die, Clair ” 

“ No, I don’t think I shall, when I have got so much to live for,” 
answered Clair, smilingly, and lifting Eva’s hand to his bps, and 
kissing It 

Clair, in fact, bore the pain of his wounds with extraordinary 
sweetness and patience The doctors and nurses said he was the 
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best patient they had c\er attended He had two nurses, a nigiit 
nurse and a day nurse, and Eva was also constantly in the 
room 

They were to be married, it was understood m the household, 
as soon as he was able to go through the ceremony Clair used 
to talk of his coming marriage to both doctors and nurses, but 
Eva said nothing on the subject Still, she did -not deny it She 
had promised Clair, and seemingly she meant to keep her word 
She grew very fond of him during those anxious ilays To part 
with him now she knew would be a great and bittea blow to her 
heart as well as his And the idea that she had brought all this 
suffcnng upon him was most gnevous to her 

“ Clair,” she said to him one night in the gathering twilight, 
“who do you really think it was who shot you? Do you suspect 
anyone?" 

“Yes,” answered Clair, “I don’t, want anyone else to know 
this, though, Eva, but I suspect Rrchard Dighton of Holly Hill ” 
“Oh, Clair!” 

“ I told you he was very insulting to me about you at Eastcliff, 
and that night, just as I left the door here, I saw a fellow crouch- 
ing on the other side of the street whose figure certainly reminded 
me of Dighton’s, then I heard the report, and the shots struck me 
Yes, Eva, I believe it was Dighton who fired the shots, and his 
motive was jealousy about you ” 

“ The wretch 1 Just as if I would ever have looked at him 1 ” 

“ I know you never would, dearest , but that did not prevent 
him from looking at you, you know But I mean to leave it to 
his own conscience , and, after all, he has drawn us closer, has he 
not, Eva?” 

“ Yes,” she whispered 

“And after we are mamed he will come to his senses a bit 
Eva, will you send to the Club now, dear, to see if there are any 
letters from my mother ” 

Eva did send, and the messenger brought back two letters from 
Lady Kilmore, and a card from Mr Gower 

The Q C had fulfilled his promise, and “ looked Clair up ” on 
his return to town, and was told that Lord Clair had not been to 
his Club for several days 

“ Ah — do you think he is in town ? ” inquired Mr Gower 
Yes, they believed his lordship was m town, was the reply he 
received, as some clothes and necessanes had been forwarded to 
him to an address at South Kensington 

“ Ah,” said Mr Gower, but he asked no more questions, and 
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slightly shrugged his shoulders for his own edification as ’ e turned 
away Nor did he wnte to his sister on the subject 

“The young fool will come to his senses by and bye,” he told 
himself, “at present interference would do no good ” 

But Clair was not oi er pleased to receive his uncle’s card He 
guessed the probable motive of this attention, as the busy bamster 
had little time to spend on idle ceremonies He had been sent 
by his people at home to look after him, and at present Clair did 
not want to be disturbed by family interference 

“After I am married it will be all right, they will all love Eva 
Just now they will only worry us,” he thought, and for the same 
reason, when he answered his mother’s letters, he dated his replies 
from his Club, and made no mention of his severe iijjunes 

It was his left arm that was broken, so he could use his nght 
hand, yet Lady Kilmore noticed the feebleness of his handwnting, 
little dreaming, however, that he was lying as he was but she 
was very unhappy about him There had leaked out m the 
neighbourhood, somehow, a report that the young lord and his 
father had had a serious quarrel, and that this quarrel was about 
a woman 

Lady Kilmore’s sensitive ears sometimes caught a cunous in- 
flection in the tone in which her friends inquired after Clair 
Naturally people were interested in him as the young heir to a 
large property, and hitherto he had been known to be the pnde 
and darhng of his parents And his continued absence from 
home no doubt, Lady Kilmore knew, created remark 

And this absence went on week after week, and still no stardmg 
news reached the Hall from Clair 

Mr Gower kept his ideas to himself, and Lord Kilmore began 
to hope that his son’s infatuation for Miss Moore had not gone to 
the extent of marnage. 

Altogether, it w^as a most trying and unsatisfactory autumn at 
Kilmore, and the earl’s failing health added to Lady Kilmore’s 
uneasiness 

Clair, in the meanwhile, was slowly recovering from his injuries, 
and was being nursed and tended upon so well at the little house 
at South Kensington that he would often whisper to Eva he had 
never been so happy in his life But there was a heavy cloud 
sometimes on Eva’s fair brow when she was alone that she w as 
very careful he did not see And when he talked of their speedy 
marnage she often suppressed an uneasy sigh 

And things went on thus untd the chill October breezes were 
fillmg the squares with russet leaves m towm, and at Kilmore 
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sighing through the fading brackens and the ferns It had been 
a beautiful autumn, but sad hearts and clouded brows had been 
beneath tlic statel) roof tree of the Hall. 

Then a sudden blow fell there, and the earl one afternoon, 
A\hilc sitting m his hbrar> alone, was stneken with paralysis, and 
nhen Ins wife went to look after him she found him lying insen- 
sible on the floor 

The gre.atest alarm at once prevailed * doctors were telegraphed 
for, and Annette Gower, with trembling bps uttered m her aunt’s 
cars, who was kneeling by her husband, the single word 
“Qo/r/" 

Then Lady Kilmore turned her agonised gaze from the changed 
face of t!ic husband of her )outh, and looked at Annette. 

“ Send for him ’ she said, hoarsely , telegraph for him to come 
at once — tell him — ” And again she looked at her husband, and 
Annette understood 

So she sent a telegram to Clair, telling him that his father lay 
stricken nigh unto death, and bidding him come without delay 
She sent tbi-> telegram to his Club, with directions to forward it at 
once towhcreicr lie might be, and the same day Claur received it, 
as It was sent on by a special messenger from the Club 

By tins time Clair had so far recovered that he was able to leave 
his sick-room, and it chanced that he was seeing Dr Sidney in 
E%.a’s drawing room when the telegram from Annette was placed 
in his hand. 

He opened it with a slight apology to the doctor, and as he 
read it an exclamation of horror and alarm broke from his fast- 
win tenmg lipa 

“ No 111 nev\s, I hope," said the doctor 

“ Icrrible news 1" cned Clair, forgetting everything m his great 
anxiety , “ my father, my dear fatiier, has been struck with 
paraljsis ’’ 

For a moment the doctor made no .answer, he looked at the 
agitated young man before him, and remembt red that at the time 
of Clair’s wound he had suggested to Miss Moore that it would be 
as well to inform “Mr Clair’s” parents of his injuries, and that 
she had made no reply and seemed embarrassed, and he had there- 
fore thought It judicious not to say anything more on the subject. 

“ This IS very sad news,’’ he now said after a slight pause “ we 
must hope it is not a senous attack." 

“ But I fear it is,” continued Clair, in a state of painful excite- 
ment , “ this telegram is from my cousin, and she says 1 must go 
home at once — I must go ' 


1 
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“You are not fit to travel,” said the doctor, gra\ely 
“But I must , I must go to him,” went on Clair in increasing 
excitement “ I must go to-day — and Eva — ” 

“Will Miss Moore accompany )OU?” asked the doctor vnth 
pardonable curiosity 

“No,” he said, “she will not go— but it was about leaving her 
I was thinking — leai ing her before our marriage,” 

“May I ask, does your father know of jour engagement?” said 
Dr Sydney 

“ He knows I wish to marry her, but — ” 

“Perhaps he does not entirely approve? In that case an) 
agitation might be aerj’ injurious to him, and perhaps he does not 
even know of your injuries ?” 

“He does not” And Clair began walking up and down the 
room hastily in his agitation, and then suddenly stopped “Ex- 
cuse me, doctor,” he said , “ I must see Miss Moore at once, I 
have arrangements to make — ” 

“But I am your doctor, and protest against a hasty and perhaps 
a long journey Where is ) our home ? ” 

But Clair made no answer he was thinking of his stncken 
father, and he was thinking also of the reputation of the fair 
woman he loved He therefore left the room without any further 
apologv, and hurried to a small morning-room where he had left 
Eva when the doctor arrived She was still sitting there as he 
re-entered it, and she looked up with a smile from her book as he 
did so, but her face instantlv changed when she saw his expression 
“ What is the matter, Clair?” she asked, rising hastily “Has 
anything liappened ? " 

“ Yes, dear Eva,” answered Clair, clasping her hand “ I have 
had a telegram from Annette Gower, and my father is danger- 
ouslv ill " 

“Ohl Clair—” 

“ And I must go to him , but first, Eva, let us be married , let 
us be mamed to-day — in an hour ? " 

Eva’s face grew very pale. 

“That is impossible, Clair,” she said, in a low tone 
“ Let us try to manage it I shall be miserable unless we are ” 
“ There is no time,” w ent on Ev a, gravely, though with some 
agitation “ You must go to your father, Clau: — and promise me 
one thing before you go ! " 

“ What must I promise, Eva ? " 

“ Promise not to speak of — our engagement at Kilmore. Clair, 
remember this — if you do w'e shall never be mamed ” 
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speak thus, Eva, w^‘tnu^bB^mafried— we shall be 
nia'triea''<Vbu know what you^romised wheri(l consented to stay 

. 

1 know, a^J[_KmJkeep tl^-pfo-rmsej-burone-condition 
IS that\at presentatmust be k^“a secret Therefore, Clair, at 
the Hairyou mrfst not speak of it ” ' 

“I should-rather tell the truth, and thatisjwhy I wish to be 
married before I go away " 

“ It cannot be before you-go away y but do not be afraid, I will 
norgo bade” v, 

.ll^t I do not like tojeave you , I am afraid — ” 
*k^TvhaL?J^sked Eva, looking at him steadily as Clair paused - 
“ Of. what peoflermtght^sa y.rP’'"- ^ 


Eva gh-ve a sort of laugh 

“If j'ou areafraidof what people say, you had better notmarryme ” 
“Oh, Evk” 

“I don’t w^nt you not to think of me, 'Clair,” said Eva, with 
unconscious t^demess , “ I — I want you to' love me, and to be 
with me alwayi Don’t let them turn your heSrt aw ay from me 
when you go home , only don’t talk of it I wish to be everything 
tO-)'OU::::^t in secret ” 

“ BuTtRinrcould-notalways-bej-dearest ^ ' 

“At present it must be, and Clair, what will you say about 
your wounds? How will you explain, and does the doctor think 
you are fit to go ? ” 

“ I left him grumbling about it , but I t/msi go, Eva , I should 
never forgive myself it I did not see mv poor lather Eva,” and 
again he clasped her hand, “ you will not deceive me ? I shall 
find ) ou here when I come back ? ” 

“ You w'lll find me here, Clair ” 

He drew her to his breast and kissed her passionately 
“ My dearest, my sweetest,” he murmured, with his lips on hers, 
“I ought to go — but it is hard to part — ” 

“ Yes,” whispered Eva, fondly 

“But you will write every day ? Twice every day ? ” 

“ I will write every day ” 

“And I will not be long. away But give me the keys of my 
desk now, Eva , I must face the doctor before I go, or he’ll thmk 
I have run away ” 

Eva handed him the keys, and Clair presently returned to the 
drawing-room, where he had left the doctor in rather a ruffled state 
of mind , but at the sight of the large fee that Clair placed in his 
hand, his expression mollified 
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“ Pardon me for leaving you so abruptlv, doctor,” said Cbir, 
“ but I wished to persuade ^Lss Moore to marry me to-day, at 
once, before I lea\ e, but she says there is not time.” 

The doctor smiled 

“The young lady is nght There is certainly not time to-day, 
if you persist in going ” 

“I have no choice, the telegram from my cousin is imperative.” 

“ Have you a long journey before you, then?” again inquired 
the doctor 

“Not \ery,” answered Clair with a certain reserve in his tone, 
which the doctor thought he understood “ ^ly home is m the 
Midlands.” 

Dr Sidney made no further inquiries He perceived there was 
something that this young man wished to suppress, and he 
shrewdly guessed that his rank was higher than he had admitted 
to him He was wealthy, at all events, for the manner in which 
he had recompensed his professional services told this, and there- 
fore the doctor confined his remarks to strict injunctions to Clair 
concerning the care of his health 

Then, after he was gone, Clair began hurriedly to make prepar- 
ations for his departure. Eva went into his room to assist him, 
and as she was kneeling down packing something m his portman- 
teau, Clair sav her eyes suddenly fill with tears 

“ Eva, my dearest,” he said, layang his hand on her shoulder 

Then she rose, and without speaking a v'-ord, fell sobbing into 
his arms, and hid her face on his breast 

“My darling, my dearest, does my leavanggneve vxiu so much?” 
whispered Clair, tenderly encircling her waist with the one arm he 
could use 

She did not answer for a few moments, while sobs shook her 
slender form But after a while she looked up m his face with her 
dark eyes all wet -with tears 

“You may believe this, Clair,” she said, “that unless I loved 
you — ^loved y ou most dearly — I should not part with you thus ” 


CHAPTER XX 
Annette's praver 

Clair felt extremely exhausted long before he reached the railwav 
station nearest Kilmore. The shock of his father’s sudden illness, 
and the emotion and agitation of parting with Eva, all had tended 
to weary hun in his present condition of weakness 
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The doctor had gl^en him some restorative to take on the 
journey, and again and again he applied to this, still i\hen he 
armed at the station, and found one of the sen ants from the Hall 
■uniting on the platform for him, as he had telegraphed to Annette 
Gower what tram he expected to arrue by, it was all he could do 
to ask after his father 

“His lordship has rallied slightlj, my lord,” answered the 
servant, rcspcctfull) touching his hat 

Chir breathed a little quuenng sigh of relief 

“The carnage is waiting outside the station, my lord,” con- 
tinued the sen ant, and walking feebly, leaning on a stick, Clair 
made his way to it 

It seemed strange to him to be among all the familiar surround- 
ings after his varied experiences during the last few weeks The 
carnage rolled into the Park, and presently stopped at the entrance 
of the Hall, and the butler, an o’d family sen ant, nn down to 
receue him, and ncarlj started back when he looked on the 
changed and pallid face of the }oung heir 

It was well know’n in the household, we may’bc sure, that there 
had been a disagreement between Lord Chir and the earl, but 
nothing had been heard of his illness, and therefore the butler's 
surprise was very great Clair leaned on his arm as he stepped 
out of the carnage, and his footsteps faltered even then, and his 
arm was m a sung 

“I beg jour pardon, my lord,” inquired the old familj servant 
anxiousl)’, “ but haa e j ou had an accident ? ” 

“ Yes, rather a serious one,” ansavered Clair, “ and ray father — ” 

“His lordship is slightlj better this evening,” said the butler 

But at this moment Annette Gower, who had been standing at 
the door of the morning-room watching Clair enter, came forward 
with a pale and quiveung face 

“Clair' ” she said, brcath'essly, “avhatis this? Are — jou ill?” 

“ I have been, Annette, and the journey has knocked me up a 
biL But my father is better ” 

“We hope so — yes, we hope so,” repeated Annette, still with 
her ej^es fixed on Clair’s face “Come in hero, Clair — lean on me 
— you look quite faint ” 

“ I do feel rather queer,” said Clair, sinking down on the chair 
nearest to him 

Upon this the butler ran for brandy, and Annette called for 
water, and presently Clair revived a little and loot ed kindly at 
his cousin 

“ Did I give you a fnght, my dear ? ” he said 
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“You looked very pale,” she answered, mth quivering lips 
“But, Clair, what is the matter with your arm?” 

“I’ll tell you b)-and-bye,” said Clair, glancing at the servants 
" But tell me about my mother, Annette. I fear my father’s illness 
has been a great shock to her ” 

“ A terrible shock, Clair ! It was so sudden, though be has not 
seemed well for some little time.” 

Clair felt these words were a tacit reproach to him, and Annette 
grieved the moment after she had spoken them 

“Aunt Jeanie inll be so pleased to see you,” continued Annette, 
“but I had better tell her you have been ill before she sees you 
How — how did It happen, Clair ? ” 

The servants had by this time discreetly left the room, and the 
cousins were alone 

“It was a very strange thing,” said Clair, “but I was shot 
either by accident or design in the street ” 

“ Shot 1 ” repeated Annette in horror 

“ Yes, shot, and I was carried into a house in South Kensing- 
ton, and have been there ever since until I received your telegram 
this morning ' ” 

“ And you never told us i ” 

“ It would have done no good , only gneved my mother,” said 
Clair 

He had made up his mind on the journey to give this explana- 
tion of the change in his appearance, but he had also made up 
his mind to obey Eva’s earnest request, and not to mention her 
name 

But Annette w*as thinking of her as she gazed with her dark 
wistful eyes at Ciair She believed, as we know, that Eva Moore’s 
only motive for refusing Clair — if she had done so, as he had told 
his father — must be that she was bound to someone else 

“ Could this other lover have shot Clair m a fit of jealous 
anger ? ” thought the quick-witted girl All this passed through 
her brain m a moment^ and the thought was a very painful one 
But she said nothing 

She told Clair how his father’s illness had occurred, and the 
doctors they had sent for, and then she suggested that she should 
go and tell her aunt of his arrival 

She did this, and a few minutes later I,ady Kilmore burned into 
the room, and after gazing a moment in her son’s face clasped him 
m her arms with a cry of pam 

“ Ciair ! my dearest — dearest boy 1 ” 

All his shortcomings were forgotten He was near her again, 
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her son, her darling , near her after danger and sufifenng, and she 
looked into his altered face with unutterable tenderness 

“ Why — why did you keep it a secret ? ” she asked, plaintively 
“ Why have I not been with you, Clair ? ” 

Dear mother, you have had enough trouble,” answered Clair, 
caressing her 

“ But, dear, it was my place to be with you — ^with my son — and 
who did such a dreadful thing, Clair ? Who dared injure you ? ” 

“ I have no idea, mother , probably some madman I was shot 
from the back, but cannot tell you by whom ” 

Lady Kilmore sighed deeply. She too, as Annette Gower had 
done, was thinking of Eva Moore, was wondering if evil had 
come to her son through her influence But she asked no further > 
questions She looked again anxiously m his face, and saw how 
n orn and weary he seemed, and then at once suggested that after 
he had taken some refreshment he should retire for the night 
But Clair could not eat His forehead was throbbing pamfully, 
and he was glad when at last his head rested on his pillow But 
he had a bad night The excitement and the journey had been 
too much for him, and he tossed and tossed wakefully with 
snatches of fevered dreams And in the morning he was worse 
He felt, in fact, incapable of nsing, and when his mother saw him 
she insisted upon him at once seeing the doctor, who had re- 
mained over-night at the Hall in attendance on the earl 

The doctor declared him to be very feverish, and ordered him 
to remain m bed, and during the day Clair did not improve, and 
Lady Kilmore’s anxiety and Annette Gower’s increased hourly 
A letter came for him the next morning , a letter from town, in 
a woman’s handwriting, and Annette, who had opened the letter- 
bag, gave It into his mother’s hands, and for a moment the two 
women looked at each otlier, though neither spoke 

Lady Kilmore carried it to Clair, who received it eagerly, read 
It, and then placed it beneath his pillow 

But he said nothing, and seemed very ill, and towards nightfall 
the fever rose higher, and he became delirious at intervals 
Annette Gower was in the room, half hidden by the curtains, 
when he first began to call for Eva Moore, and addressed her in 
his wild wanderings in terms of passionate love 

‘ Eva, my dearest, my dearest, come to me,” Annette heard him 
mutter, and the words cut into the listener’s heart as a sword 
“ No one shall part us — you have promised — Eva, my own, my 
Eva I ” 

Then he fancied they were again together by the nver, and he 
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rambled on about the shining water, but there was always one 
refrain 
"Eva I" 

Annette sat and heard that name repeated a hundred times, and 
always m terms of the most tender endearment She turned faint 
and cold , she leaned back, and a bitter and ternblc idea darted 
into her heart 

“He had belter die,” she thought, “I would rather he were dead ” 
She clasped her hands together, and a moan escaped her pale 
lips If he lived, he would marrj’ this girl , he would bnng her 
here — she would see their daily life — and again Annette moaned 
The thought was terrible to the poor girl, and she rose hastily 
and left the room, glancing at her unconscious cousin as she 
passed the bed still babbling fondly of his sweetheart’s name ! 

She went up to her own room, locking lierself in, and then flung 
herself passionately on the floor 

“ Oh, God ! let him die , he is belter dead 1 ” she prayed, in 
her agony, forgetting everything in her cruel grief 

But even as she wnthed there, with great darkness on her soul, 
a violent rapping suddenly came to the room door, and she heard 
her aunt’s voice in evident agitation 

“ Annette, come — open the door — Clair is worse ' ” cned Lady 
Kilmore 

Then 'Annette rose, trembling, tottering, and went to the door 
and unlocked it, and outside stood Lady Kilmore, her face all wet 
with tears 

“ Oh, Annette ' ” she wept, grasping Annette’s cold hand 
“ Clair does not know me , he is talking in the strangest way — 
wandering — oh, Annette ! ” 

Lady Kilmore was ternbly overcome, and as Annette tried to 
comfort her, her own heart was stabbing her meanwhile in keen 
reproach 

"Better deadl " — she had said he were better dead, Clair, so 
young, so beloved, in whom his mother’s heart was bound 

The selfishness of her cry — it could scarce be called a prayer — 
now rose before Annette’s mind in all its blackness 

“ He wiH get better. Aunt Jeanie , let us go to him,” she said, 
and together they returned to Clair’s sick-room, who was now talk- 
ing very wildly 

“ How dare you look at her ? ” he was saying, addressing some 
imaginary being near — “ You / ” 

He spoke the last word as if in great scorn, and as he did so 
his mother softly took his hand 
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“ Clair, 111) darling Clair,” she said, lenderl) 

Blit Clair took no heed ; he vent on speaking loud and 
mcnicing riords, and il was temb’e both to his mother and his 
cousin to hear him 

And presently Annette crept away, and again returned to her 
oirn room, and this time knelt down on her knees and pra)cd 
camestl) for Clair’s life 

“Oh, spare him, Almighty Father, spare him'” she cried, 
“ and forgtic me I I ha\e sinned — let him be happy — even with 
her — onl) let him live ' ” 


CHAPTER XXI 

ALWAYS JKANIE, 

But for some da)s after this there seemed great doubts whether 
poor Annette’s praier would be answered, for Clair continued lery 
ill 

The wound m his side broke out afresh, and the greatest un- 
easiness and anMCt) prciaulcd at the Hall 

As for Annette, she seldom left his side, and many a piteous, 
silent prajer for his rccoier) was offered there She was ashamed 
now, most bitterly ashamed, of her own selfishness, and tried m 
ever) wa\ to atone for wnat she called her wicked thoughts 

However, after days of semi-ddmum and great pain and pros- 
tration, Ciair began to mend But he was e\tremely weak, and 
unable almost to lift his hand And when, with a pallid face and 
faltering hps, Annette laid on his bed a packet of letters which had 
armed — all m the same handwriting — day by daj since his return 
to the Hall — Clair was almost incapable of opening them, and cer- 
taml) of answering them 

They were from Eva Moore, and each succeeding one showed 
increased anxietv at his unlooked-for silence At last in one she 
urged him to tell her the true reason why he had not written 

Clair read letter after letter with great uneasiness, and then 
looked anxiously at Annette, who was watching his changing face 
from the other end of the room, as she had left the bedside after 
placing the letters on it 

“ Annette,” said Clair at length, in his weak voice, “will you do 
me a favour ? ” 

“ Of course, Clair,” she answered, m a low tone, approaching 
him as she spoke 
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These letters are from— someone who is surprised at not hear- 
ing from me,” continued Clair “Will you telegraph what I dic- 
tate, as I am not strong enough to wnte ? ” 

“Yes, Clair” 

“ Telegraph to my Club, then, that I have been very ill, hnd 
ask them to forward the telegram to the same address to which 
they sent your telegram to tell me of my father’s illness Say m 
the telegram I will write the moment I am able ” 

A choking sensation rose in Annette’s throat, but she suppressed 
all signs of emotion 

“ V ery well, Clair,” she said , “ I will get the telegram form, and 
you dictate what I am to write ’’ 

She did this, and knew very well as she did so that the mes- 
sage was really intended for Eva Moore, and that Clair intended 
to keep her address a secret 

But she nerved herself to go through the task her cousin had 
asked for, and Clair’s telegram was sent, and also duly forwarded 
to the little house in South Kensington, where Eva Moore had, 
dunng the last few days, been endunng a perfect fever of aimety 
at not hearing from Clair 

The first day of his absence had seemed very dreary, for we 
scarcely realise what a gap a beloved presence makes until it is 
gone Eva felt restless , she had the rooms rearranged , she put 
any little thing belonging to Clair carefully away, and she kept 
vondenng if it were possible to receive a letter from him by the 
last post 

The last post arrived and brought three circulars, two lists of 
prices of coal, and no letter from Clair 

“ In the morning,” thought Eva, hopefully, flinging her letters 
into the wastr-paper basket 

But the morning cime bringing more circulars, more pnces of 
coal, and some new winter fashions from the shops 

Why will people torment householders as they do? Invest- 
ments, mine shares, business circulars of every description, pour 
in every day, and no one ever looks at them They weigh down 
the postmen , they irritate the servants, who have to answer the 
postmen’s knocks , and they worry the mistress, and fill the house, 
and yet still they come. 

The letters we watch for come often slowly enough the letters 
we hope for very often never at all,, but the letters we don’t want 
amve in shoals, and the waste of labour and postage stamps is 
truly deplorable 

Eva Moore, during the next three or four days after Clair’s de- 
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parturCj ^^'ent through various phases of female emotion She v as 
anxious the first day, and afraid the journey had been too much 
for him , she was angry the second daj’, and thought he certainly 
ought to have written , on the third day she began to be exceed- 
ingly unhappy 

“They have influenced him against me,” she thought “His 
dj ing father may have influenced him , and yet he seemed to care 
for me so much ” 

She had no one in whom she could confide her doubts and 
fears, and this perhaps made them worse to bear Thus several 
days went on, Eva writing to Clair each day as she had promised, 
and then his telegram to the Club was forwarded to her, and Eva 
knew the cause of his silence 

He had be very ill I She stood with clasped hands reading these 
words, trying to realise what could have happened to him, her 
heart filled with all sorts of painful apprehensions Oh ! how she 
longed to go to him , to attend upon him once more She 
thought of what Clair had said when he was first wounded, how 
he had told her that if his parents knew that they would take 
him away from her, that he might die without his hand in 
hers 

If he were to die, if she were to lose him now 1 Eva walked up 
and down the room m a very agony of grief at the thought 

“ Clair, Clair 1 ” she cried, "I love jmu “ Oh ' come back to 
me, my love 1 I have no nght to love you, I know,” she added 
a moment later, “ but I do — and you will forgive me, Clair ” 

Then she sat down to wnite to him, telling him all her anxiety 
and unhappiness She asked him to telegraph w'hen he got this 
letter, and waited uneasily and impatiently until he could do this 
His next telegram, which also came through the Club, was more 
reassunng He was better, and a day or two later she received a 
few lines written by his own hand 

Clair, howeier, recovered slow'ly, and the earl had rallied and 
was able to be up days before Clair was v ell enough to see him 
When he was first told that his son was at the Hall, and that he 
had come there to see him when he heard he was ill, a faint smile 
passed over Lord Kalmore’s pallid features 

“ Poor Clair 1 ” he said, in his altered voice, which was still 
very inarticulate 

“ He came when he was*very ill himself to see you, dearest,” 
said his wife, bending over him, and taking his chill hand 
“ And that — girl ? ” asked the earl 
“ He has never mentioned her,” replied Lady Kilraore 
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“ I — ^hope It IS ended,” faltered Lord Kilinore, and then he 
sighed. 

But It was days after this before Clair was strong enough to 
walk to his father’s room, and when he was, the two were both so 
shocked at the change on each other’s appearance that they 
clasped each other’s hands m silence 

“ You — have been ill ? ” at last faltered the earl 

“Yes, some madman, I suppose, shot me in the streets,” 
answered Clair, trying to smile “ I am glad to see ) ou so much 
better, father” 

The earl did not speak, he sighed, thinking he had much 
to say to his son, and yet feeling incapable of any mental 
exertion 

The interview, however, made them feel more at ease, and after 
this Clair w'ent every day to his father’s room for a short time 
They both continued to improve in health, and all painful subjects 
were for the time ignored Lady Kilmore said nothing to her 
husband of the letters that arnved daily for Clair, feeling that any 
agitation would be most injunous to him, and Clair was thankful 
to escape all questions, and it was not until he suggested to his 
mother that he thought he might now leave his father with safety 
for a few days that any allusion was made to the past 

“ Oh, do not go, Clair,” said Lady Kilmore, implonngly “ Your 
presence here makes your father so happy, has done him so much 
good ” 

“ I want to go for a few days, mother , only for a few days,” 
urged Clair 

" But, my dear, we cannot tell what may happen in a few days 
AVait at least for another week before you think of leaving him, 
and I am sure also that you are not fit to travel ” 

And Clair did wait another w'eek, but in the meanwhile he wrote 
to Eva, implonng her to marry him during the few days he could 
arrange to be absent from his father’s side 

“ His health is most precarious, my dearest,” he wrote, “ and 
my mother is miserable at the idea of my being absent from home, 
and I am miserable at the idea of being away from you Let us 
be mamed then, dearest Eva, and then nothing can part us I 
have not mentioned your name here, as I promised not to do so, 
and It has not been mentioned to me , and if you wish it, our 
mamage can be kept a secret for the present But do let us be 
married when I come , let me feel when I return to my father’s 
side that you are indeed my own — ^my very own ” 
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A great struggle took place ir\ Eva's mind after she read this 
letter, but it ended in her Io^ e for Clair overpowenng all other 
considerations 

“ I will run the risk," at last she decided , “ I cannot bear to 
lose him now " 

She therefore wrote to him to tell him that when he came to 
town, if he wished it, she would marry him, if he would faithfully 
promise that this marriage should be a secret one Tins Clair, 
under the circumstances, was only too happy to do Indeed, he 
felt It would be impossible at the present time to do anything that 
ould certainly agitate his father. 

The) agreed then that their marriage was to take place as soon 
as Clair was able to arrange to leave Kilmore. 

But he found it very difficult to do this Whenever he ap 
preached the subject his mother's face changed and saddened, and 
she always entreated him to remain At last he fixed the time, 
and Lady Kilmore was forced to tell her husband that Clair 
thought of leaving them for a few' days 

" For a few days ? ” repeated the earl 

“Yes, dearest, he assures me he wall return m a few days,” 
answered Lady Kilmore, soothingly , “ he has some business to 
see after" 

Ihe carl’s face tw'itched uneasily 

“ It IS not business," he said 

“ But, dearest, we cannot expect that a young man of Clair’s 
age should never leave home He came to us you know, poor 
fellow, w’hen he was very unfit, and he has been very good and 
kind " 

For a few' moments Lord Kilmore did not speak, then he said 
with evident agitation 

“ Jeanie, must I speak to him before he goes about — ” 

“ No, dear Kilmore, it would disturb you, and you know the 
doctors say agitation is so bad for you He has promised to re- 
turn in a few days, -and I am sure he will not break his word " 

'' Still, if I thought It would do any good , perhaps now my 
words would have more influence on him ? ” 

“ Dearest, it would make you ill, and throw you back, and it 
would distress me so if you had any further quarrel with Clair. 
Let us leave it to God " 

The earl sighed uneasily. 

“It is hard to think that those who come after us — " he said 
faltenngly, and then paused 

His wife bent down and kissed his brow, and murmured some 
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endeanng words, and for a few moments the earl did not speak 
Then he looked up in his wife’s face 

“ I have always you at least, Jeanie,” he said, and they both 
felt the comfort of these words 

They mdeed loved each other with a tender and endiinng affec- 
tion which had known no change all through the long years of 
their wedded life And these years had been singularly peaceful 
and happy ones, and not until the great trouble about Clair had 
any senous cloud darkened their existence 
But Clair’s attachment to Eva Moore had been a great and 
bitter blow to them both Lady Kilmore had fondly hoped that 
her darling son would learn to love her favourite niece Annette, 
and the earl naturally had not been without ambition that his 
heir should marr}' suitably in life 

He was not exactly an ambitious man he valued worldly 
greatness with too true a gauge to be so , but still that Clair 
should have allowed himself to become entangled — to use Lord 
Kilmore’s ideas on the subject — vith a girl whose acquaintance 
he had picked up vhile she was the guest of a tenant farmer, 
irritated him more than he could have believed his equally 
balanced mind would have permitted 

We are all, as we know, apt to be very calm and philosophic 
1 about the troublesome things in life until the troubles absolutely 
\ tap at our own door 

Had any fellow-nobleman's son wished to marry a girl so much 
socially beneath him in station Eva Moore was to Clair, Lord 
Kilmore would probably have said, with a shrug and a smile 
“Ah, w'ell, young fools will be young fools ! ” 

But It was very different when the young fool happened to be 
his heir He had fretted and fumed, and womed himself about 
Clair’s “infatuation,” until he had absolutely made himself ill 
And now, broken down in health as he was, he was miserable about 
It still 

But he took his wife’s advice. Clair went to bid his father 
good-bye before he left the Hall, it must be admitted, with a 
sinkmg heart He was afraid he might be urged to give up E\'a 
in terms that to him would be intensely painful 
“ For your dying father’s sake 1 ” 

Clair feared to hear these words, but he did not hear them 
Lord Kilmore merely said 

“Your mother tells me you are going to leave us for a few dajs, 
Clair?" 

“ Yes, father,” answered Clair with a flush, which the earl noted. 
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^ “Let It be onl> for a few da>s then, my bo>,” continued Lord 
Kilmore, “for ni} health, a*? jou knoi\, is precarious, and if anj- 
Ihinc; were to happen I should not like jour mother to be alone ” 
Thc-e ^\ords aficctcd Clair he put his hand into his father’s, 
he h'oked on the carl s altered face with his honest ejes 

‘ It shall only be for a few dajs, father," he said, “but I hope 
wnen I come back to find jou much stronger” 

“We must hope so," answered the carl, with a somewhat sad 
smile 

And so thej parted, and Clair went awaj on an errand, which, 
had he known u, would ha;c broken his father’s heart 1 


CHAPTER XXII 

IV A FFW DU'S 

Sitr was watching for him — n\a — wafehme for her lover, in the 
pathennu twilight of the same da\, with a flush on her fair cheeks 
and a clad light in her dark eyes 

He had telegraphed that he was on his way, that he would be 
with lur earU in the evening, and now she was impatiently await- 
ing his arm d 

She was drisscd in white — Chir loved white — with a flower at 
her breast and in her hair, and she was excited, and full of fitful 

“ How lone he is ! ’ she thought, as hansom after liansom passed 
her door Tncv were beginning to hglu the strict lamps before 
one stopped With a fast beating heart Eva saw Cliir spring out, 
and the next moment ran into the hall to meet him with out- 
stretched hands 

“ Clair 1 " she said in a glad voice 

He did not speak , he drew her into the little dinmg room, and 
closed the door, and then caught her passionately in his arms 

“ My darling, my darling ! " he murmured, with his lips on hers 

Then for a few moments there was silence between them — the 
silence of a great content — and Eva was the first to break the 
charm 

“And are you quite better, Clair?” she said, drawing back and 
looking at him “What a terrible fright you gave me when you 
did not write ! ” ^ 

“ I am nearly well , X-Was.^ my head, you know, darling, for 
days And so Eva was une^?”^ 
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He tenderly stroked her cheek as he spoke , he kissed her dark 
eyes, but with a smile Eva drew away from him 
“Come, I must see after your creature comforts," she said 
“ You must be both hungry and thirsty ” 

“ I have been hungry and thirsty to see you,” answered Clair, 
ardently “ Oh ! how long the time has seemed, E\a,” 

“ And your poor father ? ” 

“ He IS better , I left him better ” 

“ Then your mmd will be more at ease Come, Clair, dinner 
will be ready in five minutes, and then you must tell me all your 
news ” 

They dined together, and after the servant left the room Eva 
proposed to go upstairs to the drawing-room, which was softly 
lighted when they entered it 

“Then everything is settled, Eva, for to morrow ?” asked Clair, 
eagerl}', as the dour closed after them 
“Yes, ever) thing,” she answered, “evcept you must see the 
clergj'man to-night, if — ’’ 

“If what, Eva?” 

“If, Clair,” and she put her arm through his and looked up in 
his face, “ if you have no fears, no doubts Do you love me really 
well enough to — what shall I call it — run certain risks ? ” 

“ Eva, I never can understand you when jou talk like that ” 
“Well, there are always risks, you know, about unequal mar- 
riages, and ours is an unequal one And Clair, before I marry 
you, you must sign a paper — a paper in which j ou bind yourself 
to keep our marriage a secret ” 

“ For a time ? ” 

“ For as long as I wish it to be so Clair, you rn/sf promise 
this ” 

“ But, Eva, to keep it a secret for any length of time would be 
unjust to you — unju*:! to — ” 

“Clair,” said Eva, pulling her arm from his, and standing before 
him, “ I want you to understand this I am mariyung ) ou, not be- 
cause you are Lord Clair , not for anything, but for yourself If 
I did not love you — well, too much — no, don’t be foolish, Clair, 
for these are very senous w'ords — but if I had not loved you as I 
do , if I had not felt I should be miserable without you, I would 
not marry you ” 

“Not even for my sake?” he asked, taking one of her hands 
and kissing it 

“ Oh 1 you would be far better without me, my dear , let there 
be no mistake about that No, I am not marrying you for your 
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sake, but for my own I am marrying you because I am a selfish 
woman, and like you too \\ell to lose you, and could not bear any 
one else to have you ' There, that is high-minded love for )'ou, 
isn’t It ? Not self sacnficing love, but love for all that— yes, Clair, 
hvc/” 

“ Then I am content,” he answered, and again he clasped her 
to his breast 

“ But j ou must promise to keep the secret ? ” 

“Yes, dearest, anything you like, and now about the parson?” 

” Well, Clair, the parson, as you call him, is I assure you a very 
charming man He called upon me two days ago, and I hinted 
to him then that probably I should soon require his services, and 
I told him a gentleman would most likely call on him this evening, 
and he said he would be at home after eight ” 

“ Then I had better go now,” said Clair, looking at his watch, 
“ It IS half-past eight o’clock ” 

“ Wait until you have signed the paper, sir ' ” cried Eva, half in 
jest, half in earnest “ Here it is,” she continued, taking out a 
notc-sheet,^ on which something nas written, from a draver in her 
wnting-table Now, Clair, shall I read it to you ? ” 

'‘And so you wouldn’t trust my word?” said Clair, half re- 
proachfully 

m.,.p en and ink “ This is it,” she continued, reading from the 
paper — 

“ I, Clair, faithfully promise and vow to keep my marriage with 
Eva Moore a secret until she gives me permission to announce it ” 

" You see it’s nothing very serious nor solemn, and you have 
just to put your name here, Clair, and it will be all right” 

“ Very well,” answered Clair with a little laugh 

It seemed more like a jest to him than anything else , and when 
Eva handed him a pen he signed the paper and gave it back to 
her 

“ Well, IS that nght ? ” he asked, smiling “ Does that satisfy 
you ? ” 

“Clair,” said Eva, reading the signature “Yes, that is nghh 
and now I shall lock it away ” 

“ And I shall go and arrange ^\^th the clergyman. What time 
shall we be married, Eva?” 

“ As early as possible, so that no one may see us Shall we say 
ten?” 

K 
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“Just as you like, and now tell me the parson’s name and 
address ” 

“ He lives close here, m this street, and his name is Onslow 
He lives at No 18” 

“Then I’ll go , I won’t be long Good-bye for the present, dear ” 

“But be sure, Clair, 50U make Mr Onslow understand that 
this is a secret marriage, and you must bind him by his honour as 
a gentleman to keep it a secret You can tell him — ” 

“Anymore orders?” laughed Clair, going to the door of the 
room, and then he smiled, nodded, and went away, and Eva Moore 
was alone 

The expression of her face changed m a moment after he Mas 
gone, and she sank down on a low seat by the fire 

“ Is It fate ? ” she murmured in a low tone , “ but no one will 
ever know — no one must ever know — and I could not — no, I 
could not part with him now I ” 

In the meanwhile Clair was nnging at Mr Onslow’s door, who 
was the Vicar of the parish where Eva lived Even in London, to 
a certain extent, we get to know somethmg of our neighbour’s 
appearance, and take a slight interest m their afiairs 

Eva Moore was so handsome, it was almost impossible for 
anyone who had seen her once to forget her face , and Dr Sidney 
had talked to his fnend the Vicar of the beautiful young woman 
who was engaged to a young fellow called Clair, who had been 
earned wounded mto her house, and had had -5 very narrow escape 
of his life 

The Vicar had become interested m his f^r parishioner, and 
had called upon her, and alluded to the report of the injunes that 
her betrothed, Mr Clair, had received , and Eva had smilingly 
hinted, as she had told Clair, that their mamage was hkely to take 
place soon 

Thus, when Clair inquired if Mr Onslow were at home, and 
was told that he was, the servant havmg asked his name, he 
replied simply “ Clair ” , and the servant naturally announced him 
as “ Mr Clair,” when he opened the hbrary door, Mhere the Vicar 
Mas sitting reading 

The Vicar, a fine, benevolent-looking man of some fifty years, 
rose smihngly to receive his %nsitor, whose errand he guessed, and 
held out his hand 

“Mr Clair,” he repeated, “the gentleman to whom I believe 
my panshioner. Miss Moore, is engaged ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Clair, Math his ready, pleasant smile, “and I 
have come to ask you to marry us to-morrow, Mr Onslow ” 
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“ To morrow > ” repeated the Vicar m some surpnse. 

“ Yes , my father is ill,” said Clair, “ and I am uncertam about 
my time, as I can only lea\c him for a few days, and I am most 
anxious to be married at once ” 

Mr Onslow looked thoughtfully on the young man’s ingenuous 
face as Clair spoke, with his benign grey eyes 

“ And there is another thing,” continued Clair, with some slight 
embarrassment , " for family reasons, Mr Onslow, both MibS 
hloore and mj self wish for the present our marriage to be kept a 
secret ” 

"A secret? ” said the Vicar, slowly, still looking at Clair 
“ Yes ; my father is very ill, and — ” 

“I presume, then, he does not approve of your marriage ? ” 
Clair hesitated a moment 

“ To tell the truth, he does not,” he then said “ He is 
prejudiced — ” 

The Vicar looked gra\c 

‘‘It IS a stupid prejudice,” continued Clair, quickly, “a mere 
class prejudice, because Miss Moore does not belong to his 
order — ” 

“ Order ? ” 

“ Yes , I wish to tell you, hir Onslow, I have been called Mr 
Clair here, I believe, but my father is the Earl of Kilraore, and 
as his son I bear the title of Lord Clair, and, of course, I must be 
married in my proper name ” 

" Then you are Lord Kilmorc’s eldest son, his heir ? ” 

“ Yes, I am his only son ” 

“ And you wish to marry against his will ? Lord Clair, permit 
me to say so, but this is a ^ ery serious matter ” 

“I think every man has a right to choose his own wife, Mr 
Onslow My father has no real reason to object to my marrying 
Miss Moore , and as I am of age, he has no authority to prevent 
It ” 

“ No, certainly not, and Miss Moore is no doubt a v ery charm- 
ing young lady , but still, as you are your father’s heir his^wis^^ 
oaigbt-tojcarqLweight. and a secret and burned mamageTFv^y 
often an unwise one” 

“Mine, at all events, must be secret and hurried,” answered 
Clair, with some anger in his tone , “ but if jmu do not wish to 
perform the ceremony, Mr Onslow — " 

Mr Onslow smiled 

“ You are jumping at conclusions,” he said , “ I only thought 
it my duty to point out that in a family of your rank marriage is a 
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very serious affair, and involves serious consequences j but of 
course, if you are determined — ” 

”I am determined, nothing shall prevent my marrying Miss 
Moore 1 ” 

“ Then I shall say no more And you wish this marriage to be 
kept a secret ? ” 

“ For the present — yes I trust to your honour as a gentleman, 
Mr Onslow, not to'mention it ” 

“ I see , have no fear, Lord Clair, your secret is safe with me 
until the proper time comes to reveal it And now as that is 
settled, let us go into details ” 

After this they arranged all about the ceremony for the next 
day His curate, on whom he could perfectly depend, would 
give the bnde away, and act as a witness, the Vicar said , and 
Clair returned to Eva with a light heart to tell her everything was 
settled 

He found her looking pale and uneasy, and she put her hand 
in his with a restless sigh 

“What IS the matter, darling? ” he asked, tenderly 

“ I don't know I feel half afraid," answered Eva, “ now when 
It IS so near ” 

“ You are not afraid I’ll turn out badly ? ” smiled Clair 

“No, no, I’ve no fear of you, Clair , none, none ! ’’ cried Eva, 
with sudden emotion “ It is not that,” and she rose and began 
walking slowly up and down the room “ If things don’t turn out 
well, it won’t be your fault, I know that But it is too late to 
talk thus,” she added, and she once more went up to him and 
put her hand in his “ Clair, for good or evil — even if you knew 
It w'ould be for evil — do you wish me to be your wife ? ” 

“ For good or evil, even if I knew it would be for evil,” re- 
peated Clair, I wish you, and no other, to be my wife ” 

• • • • 

They were married the next day, and by Eva’s wish went for 
three days to a quiet old-fashioned half-town, half-village hy 
the sea 

“ Let us go somewhere we have never been before," she said , 
“ somewhere where no one has ever seen us before , ” and Clair 
did not m the least care where he went so long as he was with her 

So the young pair wandered together among the bays and 
coves, and watched the waves breaking on the cnsp sea-sand 
Everything in these days had a charm for both — the cnmson sea- 
sand, the hardy flowers raising their modest heads amid the rough 
herbage on the banks, the boat of a sohtary fisherman, the wild 
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bird on the vnng. They watched these, and then looked m each 
other’s face and smiled 

“ If we could only be here months instead of days,” said Clair 
one evening wistfully, as they gazed at the shadows gathering over 
the desolate sea The purple light had died out in the -west , the 
night uas drawing near, a chill wind swept o\er the dark restless 
waters creeping almost to their feet, and Eva shivered and pressed 
nearer to Clair as he spoke 

“They have been happy days, Clair,” she said m a low tone 
“ It IS so hard to have to leave you so soon ” 

“ We have one more day at least — one w hole long day ” 

“ Yes — E\^, I want to ask jou something — if a chance should 
arise, a favourable chance of telling my father and mother that we 
are really married, jou will grant me leave to do so, wall )'0U not?” 
But Eva drew back in sudden alarm at the very suggestion 
“ Clair,” she said sharply, “ did you not promise me that ) ou 
would not do this ? Did you not sign the paper binding yourself 
not to do so ? ” 

“ Yes, but, Eva — ” 

“Clair, there must be no doubt about this, no uncertamt}' 
Our marriage must be a secret one I would not have marned 
} ou unless you had promised that it should be ” 

“ But I cannot understand — ” 

“ Perhaps not, but there it is You married me on these con- 
ditions, and I beg you will not even speak of breaking them ” 

Clair said nothing more , the moaning sea went on with its 
restless tossings, the wind grew more chill, and a strange feeling 
of doubt suddenly crept into the young man’s heart 

“ It IS turning cold,” he said in an altered voice “ we had 
better go in ” 

Eva put her arm through his, and they walked together in sil- 
ence to their hotel, and when they got there she rang for lights, 
and began talking to Clair in her usual manner But there was a 
^ cloud upon his brow still which did not pass away as qmckly as 
she expected 

“ Y ou look q u ite cross, ” she said, going up to him presently, and 
putting her hand caressingly on his shoulder 

He could not resist the sweet face so near to his , he bent 
down and kissed her, but still there was an uneasy feeling in his 
heart 

“ I have no secrets from her,” he was thinking, “ none, and yet 
she must be keeping something back from me ” 

But the next day Eva managed to charm away Clair’s brief 
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doubts It was the last day of their “ honeymoon,” she called it, 
and her spints, always changeable, were very bright and gay It 
was a boisterous, almost stormy day, and the rough waters of the 
German Ocean were tumbling and tossing m wild confusion, and 
Eva clapped her hands m glee as she watched their rough 
play 

The wind blew back her bright hair and brought the colour of 
a wild rose to her smooth cheeks 

“She was fair, e\c>.eding fair,” and so thought her lover — her 
husband of three days ' They stood hand-m-hand on the brown 
rocks, and Eva sung little snatches of song to the music of the 
waves 

“ It IS the end of our holiday,” she said gaily, “ so we must 
enjoy it Sing with me, Clair ” 

And the two sang by the sea in their youth and m their lo\e, 
sang of hope and joy , yet the dark shadows were gathcnng round 
them, though the encircling clouds seemed far away. 

/ 

f 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

AN AWKWARD MEETING 

Clair returned to Kilmore the next daj, after accompanying E\a 
to toil n, and then proceeded direct home He found his father 
improved in health, and his motlierwas delighted with tlie change 
m his own appearance 

“ Wh), Clair, you look quite brown ' ” she exclaimed, after she 
had kissed him, looking m his face , “ as if you had been by the 
sea?" 

Clair blushed a little and laughed 

“ I feel much better,” he said , '* I hope soon to be quite 
well ” 

And he looked happier too, his mother also noticed, though he 
was somewhat restless and excited 

“ And Annette ? ” he asked, looking round as though he missed 
his cousin , “ where is she after all her kindness ? " 

“Annette does not look very well her father wishes her to go 
home to him for a time, but I shall miss her dreadfully if she 
does,” answered Lady Kilmore 

“We shall all miss her,” said Clair, heartily, and as Annette 
entered the room at this moment, Claw went up to her and shook 
her hand warmly. 
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“ You have come just in time to hear us all singing your praises^ 
Annette," he said smiling, and Annette’s small pretty dark face 
fluslicd deeply as he spoke 

" I am glad to see 5 ou look so much better,” she said 
" Thanks ery much , } es, I am better , the little change has 
done me good ” 

Annette suppressed a sigh , and she, too, observed during the 
evening that Clair 11 as very restless His quiet home seemed m 
truth vesy' dull to him after the excitement and happiness of the 
last few dajs He uas alwavs thinking of Eva, pictunng to him- 
self w hat she would be doing at that moment , m fact, his thoughts 
never left her 

He went the next morning to the bridge across the Ayre, where 
he used to meet her in the da3’S of their early acquaintance, and 
stood looking down into the water, thinking that she was now’ lus 
w ife And as he leaned over tlie parapet there he suddenly re- 
membered with an uneasy pang her extreme anxiety that their 
marnage should be kept secret 

I can't make it out,” thought Clair ” ray darlmg loves me, I 
am sure, and we would be so much happier if we were together 
here, and everything were known Of course, just now', on 
account of my father, it is best kept quiet, as any excitement might 
do him harm , but it must be known some day — ” 

Clair’s reflections were interrupted by hearing steps on the 
bridge behind him, and turning round he saw the ruddy face of 
Mr Dighton, the farmer at Holly Hill, and by his side his son 
Richard 

Richard Dighton started violently as Clair turned quickly round 
and he recognised him, and a sickly pallor at once spread over 
his face But the elder Dighton received the young lord with 
many ex-pressions of sincere and cordial satisfaction 

“ \\ h)’, my lord,” he said, pulling off his low-crowned hat, I'm 
truly pleased to see you out again and looking so well We beard 
jour lordship had a bad accident ” 

“ Scarcely an accident, I^Ir Dighton,” answered Clair, fixing his 
eyes steadily on Richard Dighton’s clianging face. “ Some mad- 
man, or worse, shot me intentionally in the streets ” 

“ Shot ye m the streets ' ” repeated Mr Dighton, m extreme 
astonishment 

“Yes,” continued Clair, still looking at Richard Dighton, ‘^‘and 
I mean to put the affair into the hands of the police and have the 
fellow punished, for I have a good notion w’ho it was ” 

Clair said this purposely to see the effect of his words on j oung 
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Dighton, and they were very marked Richard turned almost 
green, and his knees shook under him 

“ The scoundrel 1 he deserves hanging, nothing short,” ex- 
claimed the genial farmer “Shot your lordship ' I never heard 
tell of such a thing I ” 

“Yet It’s a fact,” answered Clair “And how are you getting 
on, Mr Dighton, and how is Mrs Dighton and your daughter?” 

“ Both nicely, thank your lordship , our Annie’s in a bad way 
though, because she’s heard naught of her fnend Miss Moore for 
a long time, who your lordship may remember? You haven’t 
come across her in any of your travels, have you ? ” 

It was now Clair’s turn to change colour, and a dusky red 
stole over his skm 

“ No,” he said with slight hesitation 

He hated to be forced to tell this lie, believing that the sullen- 
faced young man opposite to him knew it to be one, but then 
what could he say? 

And Richard Dighton heard him deny any knowledge of Eva 
Moore’s movements with a sudden surging rush of passion to his 
heart and brain What ! when he knew — when he knew ! The 
young man could scarcely contain himself, as his father went on 
in utter ignorance of the truth — 

“ Why, It’s a queer thmg altogether of the girl to do, isn’t it, 
my lord, and she and Annie such friends too , and when she well- 
nigh lost her life here, but for your lordship ? But after she left 
us at Eastcliff she has just wntten once to Annie, and Annie’s 
letters to her have been returned through the Dead Letter 
Office.” 

“It IS very strange,” said Clair, and nothing more, and the 
farmer, who was a shrewd man, saw by his manner that the con- 
versation about Eva Moore was not acceptable to the young lord, 
and so changed it to the ever convenient weather 

As for .^chard Dighton he spoke no word, nor did Clair 
take the slightest notice of him in speech Richard stood biting 
his under lip, his passion nearly getting the mastership of Ins 
feelings of fear and shame for what he had done 

It crossed Clair’s mind to call him back and tax him with his 
dastardly crime after the farmer and he had walked on, but con- 
sideration for Eva held him back Therefore the father and son 
disappeared, and Clair stood still, feeling not unnaturally verj’ 
wroth 

That such a fellow should have dared to look at Eva, and dared 
to try to murder him, was monstrous, Clair thought, frownmg, and 
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sinking with his stick some lichen on the parapet of the bndge to 
relieve his feeling But, on the other hand, if he accused him, 
it Mould bring endless troubles — troubles to the kindly farmer and 
his family, to Eva, to himself Still, for one man to shoot at the 
other, and cause him great suffenng, out of an insane jealousy 
about a woman who had never looked at him, was sufBciently 
imtating to the man who had been shot 

Clair, in fact, scarcely knew iihat to do, but finally turned back, 
left the bridge, and strolled through the Park, and on the terrace 
— being wheeled by a footman in a Bath chair — he encountered 
his father, who smiled as his tall, good-looking son approached 
him 

“ Well, Clair, ha%e }ou been for a walk ? ” said Lord Kilmore 

“Yes, just to the bridge,” answered Clair, laj mg his hand on 
the back of his father’s chair 

It struck him, seeing the earl thus in the full daylight, how ill 
and feeble he looked , and Lord Kilmore, glancing up, saw his 
son’s eyes fixed with genume concent and anxiety on his face 

“You can leave us for a little while, James,” said the earl, 
addressing the footman “Lord Clair will c^l you when I 
require you ” 

So the servant went away, and the father and son were alone 
The earl's chair w’as drawn up on part of the terrace, which com- 
manded an extensile and lovely woodland view of the wide- 
spreading Park and lands around It was a bnght day, more like 
October than November, into which month the year had now 
adianced, and as the earl’s eyes wandered over the familiar 
scenes he sighed, thinking, perhaps, that ere another year was on 
the wane that he no longer would be there to watch its fall 

“The Park looks very well this morning, father,” said Clair, 
thmkmg to cheer him 

“ Yes,” ansivered the earl, slowly, “ and this will all soon be yours, 
Clair ” 

“ Please do not talk thus, father ” 

“ My boy, I know it will be so I have had my warning, and 
time has been given me to make ready for the change , and, 
Clair, you also should prepare for it, as a large property like this 
bnngs many responsibilities ” 

“ You have borne them most generously and nobly, father, and 
I pray and trust you may yet bear them for many years ” 

“ I believe you do, Clair,” said the earl, and his eyes softened 
“ From your childhood you never were self-seeking , it is your 
very nature that — makes me afraid,” 
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Clair was silent He cast down his eyes, and his heart began 
to beat more quickly 

“ The very generosity of your nature,” continued the earl, “ its 
truthfulness, lays you open to deception, and it is this I fear A 
young man, rich, good-looking, and holding your present and 
future position, is sure to be assailed by many temptations, by 
many wiles — for your mother’s sake, Clair, \yill jou resist them?” 

“ My dear father — ” began Clair 

“ I know what you will say,” interrupted the earl, waving his 
hand, “ that a man has a right to manage his own pnvate affairs 
That I do not dispute But he has a right to manage his affairs 
only with due regard to the dignity of his position, and of his 
family Clair, you know to what I allude, and I pray that my 
words now at least may have some weight with jou ” 

“Your words always have weight with me, father,” answered 
Clair in a low tone 

Again the earl slightly waved his thin hands 

“ On that assurance I shall rest content, Clair,” he said , “ I 
shall trust to your honour — and now will you call James ? ” 

Twice Clair opened his lips to speak , twice to say “ Father, I 
have deceived you,” and then his promise to Eva, the state of his 
father’s health, rose before his mind, and he stayed his tongue 
He waved to the footman to approach them, he walked quietly 
by his father’s side, with his hand still on the chau, until his 
mother came out to join them, and smiled softly when she saw 
her boy beside his father 

“ How pleasant the air is ! ” she said, “ why, Kilmore, you have 
quite a colour,” she added, looking m her husband’s face, “After 
all, I like the late autumn, there is a pecuhar charm m a day like 
this ” 

“ Autumnal beauty, and autumnal decay,” smiled the earl 

“ I see no signs of decay,” answered Lady Kilmore, also smil- 
ing, and putting her hand through Clair’s arm, “ only a change 
I like to see the mist lying on the low lands as it is domg over 
there, and the dew on the cobwebs in the grass IVhen I was a 
child I used to make lovely little fairy tales about the spangled 
cobwebs ! ” 

“ What a poetical little mother I have ! ” said Clair, smiling 
too, and pressmg her arm closer to his 

But though he jested, his heart was ill at ease He felt he was 
deceiving his father, and this thought was very gnevous to hjm, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FLIGHT 

ALiiiosT at the very time when Clair was walking with his father 
and mother in the Park, Eva was going through wliat to her were 
some of the most terrible moments of her life 

She had gone out early to make a purchase , a purchase of a 
new gown, a gift from Clair She had spent some time in choos- 
ing this, and was leaving the shop in Regent Street where she had 
bought It, when suddenly she encountered face to face a tall spare 
man, dressed as a clergyman, with a dark, rather harsh counten- 
ance, whose eyes had no sooner rested on her than he started 
si ghtly and stopped 
“ Eva ! ” he said 

Until he addressed her she had not noticed him She indeed 
scarcely ever looked up in the streets when she was alone, con- 
scious perhaps that her appearance attracted too much attention if 
she did so 

But as this man’s voice fell on her ears she raised her eyes 
hastily, and in a moment — almost as though a lightning flash had 
struck her — she staggered and grew deadly pale 

“ 3 oti ! ” she exclaimed, with horror in her voice and eyes 
“ My appearance seems to startle you,” said the man, with a 
shade of bitterness, a shade of scorn, in his tone, “but why 
should It, you knew I was alive ? ” 

“ Yes, I knew you were alive,” answered Eva, trymg to recover 
herself, “ but I did not expect to see you ” 

“No, probably not, but I rather hoped' to see you I ha\e 
been to your bankers and ascertained you are living m town ” 

“ It IS nothing to you where I live , our lives are parted for 
ever,” making a great effort to steady her trembling voice 

“ I don’t know about that, Eva,” answered the man, calmly 
enough “ I have been round the world since I have seen you, 
and have had time to consider the whole situation We both 
acted foolishly, I believe , I the most so m allowing you to go 
away ” 

“ Foolishly or not, it is done,” said Eva, with quivenng lips, 
“ and never can be undone ” 

“You think so, well, I don’t I believe now that I have not 
done mjf duty in the rpatter, that it was not right to allow a 
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young girl like you to go alone into the world Where are you 
living ? And what are you doing ? ” 

" You have no nght to ask such questions ” 

“ Yes, I have a right, and you know this very well ” 

“You gave up your right , you gave me my freedom, and }0U 
cannot take it again ” 

“ I think that you will find that I can You are looking very 
well — suppose we take a hansom and drive together to your 
temporary home , that vill beliefter than arguing such questions 
as these in the public streets ” 

These words seemed to excite Eva almost beyond control 
“ No, I will not ! ” she said, passionately “ You agreed to 
leave me alone always, not to meddle with me if I left you alone, 
and I have done so I live on my own means , I live — with 
friends, and I am nothing to you, nor you to me ” 

“ Such ties as ours, unfortunately, cannot be so easily shaken 
oflf, Eva , and as I have told you, I have come to the conclusion 
that It IS my duty to see after j ou I ask you again, where are 
you Imng ? ” 

^ Eva hesitated The man looked greatly m earnest, and it 
flashed through her mind that the best way to escape from him 
was to give him a wrong address 

“ I am living at present,” she said, slowly, after a moment’s 
consideration, “at No 10 Wyndham Place, Bayswater Square, 
but I do not wish to see you there ” 

The man quietly drew out a note-book and wrote down the 
address 

“ I shall call and see you, Eva,” he said after he had done this 
“ When shall I do so?" 

“ What good will it do your coming ? ” answered Eva, with a 
ring of defiance m her tone. 

“ We will see Are you going home now ? ” 

“ No, I am not ” 

“ Well, I shall call to-morrow afternoon at three o’clock , and I 
shall expect to see you then ? " 

Eva made no answer 
“ Will you see me ? ” persisted the man 

“ Yes,” said Eva, sullenly, with her eyes cast down , and 
suddenly she raised them and looked straight into his face “ I 
warn you again,” she continued, “ that any meeting between us 
can do no good, and may do harm , it is utterly useless ” 

He smiled coldly and bitterly 

“You were always self-willed,” he said, “and I gave way to 
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jour wi]] once, but this time I shall not do so I shall see you 
to morrow, then ^ ’* 

“ Verj' vrell,” she answered, trying to speak indifferently “ And 
now I want a cab — will j ou call one ? ” 

The man at once beckoned for a cab and handed Eva in, who 
ga\c an address to a shop in Oxford Street, and was drived there 
m a state of such terrible, almost o\er-powering emotion, that'it 
seemed to her as though her mind would gne way beneath the 
slnm 

“ This IS too much — too much,” she murmured with her white, 
writhing lips //wy Oh' Clair! Oh' Clair!” 

Then she leaned back in the cab and covered her face with 
her trembling hands 

It IS hideous ! ” she cried half aloud, the next moment, 
passionately, “I shall die — if Clair c\er knows I shall die that 
day ' " 

Presently the cab stopped , she had reached the shop she had 
named, but for a moment she did not dismount She sat still, 
trying to think what she must do, trying to recall her thoughts 
from the terrible position in which she found herself 

“I must escape,” she whispered to herself, her breath coming 
fast and quick, and her bosom heaving “I will change my cab 
here, and yet again — and then — go home — but not to stay I 
must leave London to night — must telegraph to Clair — to — to my 
Clair ' ” and she wrung her hands as if m absolute miserj' 

But with a great effort she succeeded in partly composing her- 
self She changed her cab, and went along the crow’ded streets 
with a white, quivenng face and staring eyes In all these streets 
there was not a more tortured heart than hers ' 

The meeting she had just passed through had filled her whole 
being witii horror and dismay 

“ I have been living in a dream,” she told herself shudderingly, 
“and now I am awake — awake to wliatl" 

At last she told one of her drivers to take her to the little house 
in South Kensington, and she entered it almost with a groan 
Her maid looked in her face as she crossed the threshold, and 
asked anxiously if she were ill 

“ I feel ill,” answered the unhappy woman faintly, for all her 
strength seemed suddenly to have left her, and she tottered as she 
walked She went into the dining-room first, and the maid 
brought her some wine, and after resting a little she dragged her 
failing feet upstairs, and having reached her own room she locked 
herself in, and sat down by the bed w’lth a moan 
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She was trying to think — to think where she must go ; and how 
to tell Claw — to explain her sudden departure 

“ I must go abroad/’ she told herself , “ but what will he think ? 
Or shall I go to some quiet, out-of-the-way place — some village — 
but people talk m villages ” 

Then she thought of the old-world town by the sea, where they 
had spent their brief days of happiness 

“ It would not seem so strange to Clair to go there,” she re- 
flected , “ I can tell him I uant change, that I went to see again 
the place where we were so happy 1 Oh 1 I was mad to be so 
happy ' But I love him so — my Clair, my Clair — I cannot part 
from you 1 ” 

At last she decided , she would telegraph to Clair, and then 
start at once for Westwold, where she had sung by the sea v ith 
Clair She felt a fevensh^impatience tq_be^^one , slie told her 
servants she was going to join Mr Clair, who was not very well, 
and that the news had agitated her 

Then she burned through her preparations for leaving town, 
and left South Kensington early in the afternoon, travelling direct 
to the sea-coast She breathed more freely when she again heard 
the sough of the waves breaking on the shore It was almost dark 
when she reached the quiet spot which she had chosen, dark, and 
she was alone, but she was away at least from London, and hope 
rose in her heart that for a time at least here she would be safe 
She amved at the qu_aint old-fashioned inn where she had spent 
her short honeymoon, and it naturally created some astonishment' 
at first that she was not accompanied by her young husband 
But Eva explained he would join her m a few days, but at 
present was with his own people, as his father was ill This satis- 
fied the old-fashioned landlady, and whatever satisfied the land- 
lady satisfied the landlord 

But everything painfully reminded Eva of Clan: , she occupied 
the same rooms they had shared , there was the couch his head 
had rested on, the well-thumbed book his hand had touched And 
It was so dreary — so dreary to be alone ! She sat by the cheerful 
fire and listened to the moaning of the wind and the sea, and her 
heart was very sad 

“ We can’t help things,” she was thinkmg , “ we dnft on and 
on I remember tellmg Clair so — I did not mean to marry him 
— I could not help loving him, and how will it end ? But he must 
never know , whatever happens, he must never know 1 ” 

Altogether it vas a dismal evening, and Eva could not sleep 
when she went to bed for the restless thoughts which pursued her.c 
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Something whispered in her ear that she had done wrong, but she 
tried- to still that voice 'Fate had been too strong for her, she 
self-argued, but she knew m her inmost heart she had not 
sjSlJ^gSled to resist fate 

I to have no happiness all my life?” she asked herself 
That vas too hard — I risked it — have been happy — happy with 
Glair, and I shall be happy with him still if only he never knows 
the hateful truth ” 

The morning broke cold and grey over the stormy sea, and the 
d^wn found Eva still wakeful Some fitful sleep, fevered, dream- 
htiunted, she had gained in the dark hours, but the light brought 
back all her troubles in stem reahty 

_ And she must act, she must face them, she determined , and 
^scarcely was the bountiful breakfast removed downstairs when she 
sat down and wrote to her bankers And m this letter she in- 
formed them that probably some mquines regarding her where- 
abouts might, during the course of the next few days, be made at 
the bank by a person whom she did not wish to know her present 
or future address , and she requested them to answer no such in- 
’'quudes, as this person had no right to make them, and they were 
rmfy made for the purpose of annoying her She directed and 
sealed this letter, addressing it to one of the heads of the firm 
with whom she had a slight business personal acquaintance, and 
then she went out into the ram and ivind-swept streets of the little 
toivn 

A quaint, old-fashioned spot ' The red tiled roofs green with 
the moss of distant years, the irregular streets, the walks crumbled 
and eaten by the fierce breath of storms that blow inland from the 
sea. The place lies, as it were, amid the great mass of rolling 
waters which sweep round the little promontory on which it stands, 
and had swept over in days of old some of the low-lying portions 
of the land 

*Theie are legends of a submerged church and a churchyard 
over which the waves now roll But the stout headland on which 
Westwold stands yet rears its lofty crest, and the winter tempests 
pass over it, and the summer sunshine finds the old houses stand- 
ing still 

But Eva could scarcely keep her feet on this bleak November 
morning as she made her way to the Post Office with her letter to 
the banker in her hand But she was determined to post it her- 
self without delay , and at length she reached the little shop’, 
through which the loves, sorrows, hopes, and fears of the dwellers , 
m Westwold sometimes passed 
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The Post OfBce was old world, like the rest of the place An 
old woman peered o\er the counter with horn spectacles mounted 
on a very inquiring-looking nose, and sold the stamps Eva asked 
for Pounds of ancient looking tallow candles hung suspended 
from the rafters above, intemnngled with sides of bacon and hams, 
while cheeses and lard were displayed on the counter for sale. 

Everything was primitive, and recked ns it were with the odour 
of t!ie sea And the primitive fading of curiosity was not absent 
in the place 

The old Post Office woman remembered the face of the pretty 
bride, and speculated mcnlalh as she looked at her why she had 
returned to Westwold so soon bhe looked curiously too at Eva's 
letter when she stamped it It was nothing to her, but it in- 
terested her as a daughter of Eve Then Eva made some 
inquiries as to the time the first post came in, and having done 
this, and dropped her letter m the bo\, she started once more 
through the wind and ram 

A letter had arrived for her m her absence — a letter from Clair, 
and with eager, trembling hands Eva tore open the envelope, and 
read the tender Imes it contained 

“ jMy Dearest Lov'e,” Clair wrote, “ I have just received your 
telegram to tell me you are starting to day back to Westw old, and 
this news has filled me with some anxiety Wiy have you made 
_^this hasty move, my dear one? Surely at this season the North 
*Sea coast must be very bleak for you, and your comfortable little 
house m town far pleasanter ? You telegraph also y ou are not 
feeling very well, and I need not tell you how the thought of this 
distresses me I would start to-day to join you, my Eva, but it 
seems almost impossible at this moment for me to leave here 
My father was out m the grounds this morning m a Bath chair, 
and on his return to the house did not seem so well Every little 
thing seems to upset him, and he spoke to me very despondmgly 
this morning about the state of his own health I most earnestly 
hope he is mistaken, but you can understand how anxious all this 
keeps my mother and myself And now the idea of you being ill, 
and my not being with you, makes me quite miserable, Wnte n? 
owe when you receive this, and tell me really why you have left 
town, Eva. Is anything worrying you, dearest? Tell me every'- 
thing, and if you want anything, and believe me, my darling wife, 
to remain always, 

“ Your affectionate and loving husband, 

" Cl,mr ” 
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E\*a kissed the concluding words, and her eyes grew dim ^Ylth 
tears 

“ Poor fellow ! ” she murmured “ dear — dear Clair ” 

Then she sat down and wrote to him, and explained that she 
had felt weak and languid, and had suddenly taken a fancy once 
more to go to Westwold, “where wc were so happy, dearest Clair 
But come to me when jou can," she added , “and till you come 
I shall spend the time thinking of you, and walking about the 
coast where 1 wandered with you " 

Tender words Almost as warm and loving as his own, and 
the heart that dictated them was loving too Eva kissed the 
letter she had got from him, and kissed the words she sent 

“Tell him I love him," she whispered to the written lines, “if 
I have done wrong, it was for love." 

And this thought seemed to console her Her step was lighter 
when she again faced the wind-swept streets 

“We love each other,” she whispered to her heart, and pressed 
her hand against her breast where she had placed Clair’s letter 
This great lov e between them seemed now to blot out all the 
rest 

“ He would forgiv e me, I think," she thought, softly, and when 
she slipped her letter m the letter-box she sighed softly, too 

Meanwhile the old women m the Post Office, when she heard 
the letter fall, peered over the box and saw the pretty bride again 
She liked to look at the letters left in her charge, though this was 
against the rules , but she had a sort of tacit agreement with the 
postman who came for them that she might have a peep before be 
earned them away 

For this privilege she paid m kind, presenting the postman 
occasionally with snuff, and on very' cold mornings with a glass 
of rum 

“ She seems to send a v'ast of letters," she thought inquisitively 
as Eva turned away, and she determined the morning w^cold 
enough to give the postman a glass of rum when he called, and 
later on she carried out this intention 

But Eva went back to the inn without ever remembering the 
Post Office woman, and as the day did not improve she remained 
indoors dunng the rest of it, trying to while away the time as best 
she could 

But she could settle to nothing, and when three o’clock came 
she kept excitedly thinking of the forced appointment from which 
she had fled, and wondenng what the man would do when he 
found she had played him false 
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AVhat really happened was this Exactly at three o’clock, the 
tall clencal looking person whom she had met in Regent Street, 
arrived at and rang the door bell of the house in W}mdham Place, 
which she had given as her address The door was opened by a 
neat maid-servant, and the clergyman outside inquired for Eva in 
the following words 

" Is Mrs — ” and then he checked himself, and a dusky colour 
rose to his dark coraplexiondd face. “ Is Miss Moore at home ? ” 
he added a moment later 

“ Miss Moore ? ” repeated the maid-servant -- / j 
“ Yes, Miss Eva Moore ? ” said the inquirer ' ^ ^ 

“ No, sir, we have no Miss Moore staying here,” answ'efed the 
maid 

“No Miss Moore? Are jou sure?” asked the man, sharply, 
and the dusky flush on his face faded as he spoke 

“ Not staying here I am quite sure there is no lady of that 
name among the visitors, though I cannot say ” 

“ Can I see the lady of <•' e house ? What is her name? ” 

“ Her name is Mw ” 

“ Ask Miss ' oee me then , take in my card to her,” 

said the ' ^ucing a card-case from his pocket, and drawing 

qu*- ^ v/n which was inscnbed — 

J?ev George Temple, 

Harlaxion Vicarage, 

Dorset 

The maid took the card, and as she did so Mr Temple con- 
tinued his inquiries 

“ Is this a private house ? ” he asked 

“ In a way, sur , mistress takes in ladies and gentlemen to board 
— ^very select,” added the maid, anxious to keep up the character 
of the establishment 

“ All right, give her my card, and I will wait until you come 
back ” 

The maid gave an uneasy glance at the umbrella-stand, and 
then another at Mr Temple, for she had heard of impostors assum- 
ing even a clerical garb But there was nothing m the hard, cold, 
severe face before her that gave her the idea of deception of any 
kind She therefore hesitated no longer, but left the umbrellas to 
their fate, and retured to a back parlour to seek her mistress 
Miss Spngge, a thin, spare, middle-aged woman, was engaged 
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over her accounts , dotting down one item after the other ^ trying 
the hard task of making both ends meet with an uncertain income 
and a weary heart ' 

A heavy task life had been to this poor lady — heavy and sad to 
bear In one of the upper rooms of the house there as an inmate 
ho did not pay , an inmate who made her pay, and spent her 
small earnings with a somewhat lavish hand This was her father, 
a fraudulent bankrupt, who, after breaking his wife’s heart and 
ruining his family, stii lived at ease He was not seen at the 
“select table” downstairs, he laughed at the old maids, or old 
cats, as he called them, who gave his daughter, and through her 
himself, bread 

He was a graceless ne’er-do-well Yet Miss Sprigge bore it, and 
when her friends remonstrated with her on her patience, she only 
answered very gently, with her sad eyes cast down, “ He is my 
father,” and seemed to consider that this relationship gave him a 
claim to the protection and care which should have come from 
him 

She looked up from her accounts as the maid entered the room 
carrying Mr Temple’s card in her hand 

“ There’s a gentleman, a clergyman, miss, wants to see you,” 
said the maid, handing her the card " He’s been inquuing for 
a Miss Moore, but I told him we had no lady of that name 
here ” 

“Miss Moore? No,” said Miss Spngge, rising and reading 
the name and address on the card as she did so “ The Rev 
George Temple, Harlaxton Vicarage What sort of gentleman 
does he seem, Jane?” 

“ He looks quite the gentleman, miss ” 

Upon this Miss Spngge proceeded to the dingy mirror over the 
mantelpiece, and looked somewhat disconsolately at her livid 
face and shabby gown 

“ I’m not very tidy,” she said, for in many middle-aged female 
hearts the very name of a clerg)'man bnngs a tender and expectant 
flutter “ But I’ll see him , ask him to walk m, Jane ” 

Accordingly the Rev George Temple was ushered into Miss 
Spngge’s back parlour, who made her best bow as he entered 

“ I called to s’ee a lady — Miss Eva Moore — who gave me her 
address at your house,” said ^Ir Temple, also bowing 

“ Miss Moore ? We have no Miss Moore at present, Mr 
Temple, but the lady may be coming,” replied Miss Sprigge, boil- 
ing for a new boarder 

“True ” 
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“ Or she miy be coming as a guest to one of ray ladies to night 
to dinner,” continued Miss Spngge, "I ha\e notice for thTcc 
extras j Miss Moore nia} be one of them?” 

lilr Temple stood silent, knitting his darb brows 
“ She has plajed me false," he was thinking, “but I mil trace 
her through the banker I ha\e her safe.” 


CHAPTER XXV 

AT MISS SPRIGGC’S 

In the meanwhile Miss Spngge was gazing with timid admira- 
tion at Mr Temple’s gloom} lace, whose cold gre} eyes were cast 
down 

“ He looks sad,” she was thinking in her gentle way “ I fear 
he has some secret gnef ” 

“ I am sorry to ha\e troubled }ou,” prcscntl} said Mr Temple, 
looking up 

" Oh, no trouble at all, Mr Temple, quite the contrary , and 
I’m sure if you think that the lady you are inquiring after — Miss 
IMoore — is at all likely to be a aisitor to any of my ladies this 
evening, I shall be proud if you will be a guest at my table on 
the occasion? I have a very pleasant and select circle, and of 
course a clergyman is always welcome” 

Mr Temple bowed gravely 

“ It IS a very remote chance, I fear,” he said, “that Miss Moore 
should be present as a guest this evening, as she distinctly told 
me she was living here at present" 

“Perhaps — excuse me suggesting it — but perhaps you have 
mistaken the date that the lady said she might be living here,” 
said Miss Spngge a little eagerly “ Mistakes about dates are 
easily made, and she imght have said she xmdd be living here at 
a later date ? ” 

“ True ” 

“ In that case she may be coming here this evening as a guest, 
and w ith a vuew also of seeing if the society and establishment 
would be likely to suit her? It is a chance, at all events, and in 
that case perhaps you will honour my table, Mr Temple ? ” 

Again Mr Temple bowed 

“ You are very good,” he said 

He was considering if it were a chance? Eva might have had 
some motive for naming this especial house, and m that case some 
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one who knew her might be living here He knew very few ' — 
almost no one — m town, but he was nevertheless determined to 
trace E;a 

“^Well,” he said, after a few moments of hesitation, “ if you are 
so kinM as to allow me to take the chance, I shall glaaly be your 
guest this evening ” 

Miss Sprigge’s faded skin coloured softly 
“I shall be most pleased, most proud to see you,” she said 
“ I hav e a great respect and honour for the Church In other 
days — before my poor father was_ unfortunate — I used to take 
a great interest m the parish in which we resided Now', of 
course — ” 

And she sighed 

“ You have too much to see after, I presume ? ” 

“Yes, Mr Temple, I have, an establishment like this requires 
a great deal of looking alter — constant supcnntendence, in fact 
Of course in other days — ” 

And again she sighed 

That sigh was given to a hazy vasion which at this moment 
passed before her of the one romance of liiose “ other days ” 

She saw herscT again a young girl, with a consumptive-looking 
curate by her side, going to early services, decorating fonts, em- 
broidering slippers 

It was a common storj', the curate was Ivmg in Ins grave, the 
young girl was a middle-aged woman toiling for her daily bread, 
and the daily bread of the wortiiless father beneath her roof 
But It was a romance still 1 It perhaps made those faded ey es 
look sweet and gentle even amid the corking care which harassed 
her present life 

She had loved and been beloved, and the fragrance of the past 
lingered, as the scent clings to the dead rose 

The remembrance of the curate also made everyone in the garb 
of a clergyman a person of interest to Miss Sprigge. She felt 
pleased that Mr Temple was to be her guest, and when lie had 
taken his leave, after promising to return to dinner at half-past 
seven o'clock, she made haste to add some little delicacies to 
her table which she did not as a rule indulge in She put 
on her bonnet, and went out to purchase fruit and flowers, 
and before the dinner-hour came she arrayed herself in her 
best silk gown Mr Temple, however, did not arrive until 
after the dinner-bell rung, and Miss Sprigge’s boarders had 
mostly taken their places at the table These boarders con- 
sisted of a very varied collection of human beings, being prin- 
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cipally composed of spinsters and bachelors There were, how- 
ever, a spnnkling of widows, and one widower, a Navy man, tall, 
white haired, and mild, but also sly of visage He was said to be 
very well off, and in consequence received a great deal of attention 
from the ladies of Miss Sprigge's establishment But Mr Waldron 
was proof against the wiles of maids and widows alike He was 
affable to them all, but he entrenched himself by his general 
affability One widow lady, large, fair, and handsome, once be- 
lieved, It was said, that he was about to succumb to her attrac- 
tions But no Mr Waldron suddenly was called away to attend 
the bedside of a sick fnend, and remained away so long that the 
widow gave him up Then he reappeared, smiling and wary as 
usual, and he had remained with Miss Spngge for several years, 
and still showed no signs of changing his condition 

The appearance of Mr Temple m his black coat, tall and 
gentlemanly-looking, as he was ushered down the side of the long 
table by one of the waiters to the seat by the side of Miss Spngge, 
created quite a little sensation Eveiy'one in the house nearly 
knew each other by sight, and a clergyman was an unusual visitor 
They, as a rule, mostly marry, and not a single married couple 
lived at Miss Sprigge’s 

Miss Spngge herself rose, smiling and blushing, to receive her 
visitor, and the boarders looked up from their soup with interest 
They concluded Mr Temple was a new boarder, and was about 
to become one of themselves They also noticed the unusual 
flutter in Miss Spngge’s manner, and her eager wish to pay Mr, 
Temple every attention 

Presently Miss Spngge addressed him with some timidity 

“Is there anyone at the table,” she said, “that reminds you of 
the lady you were inquiring for this afternoon ? ” 

Already Mr Temple’s dark stern grey eyes had traversed twice 
up and down the long table before Miss Spngge made this inquiry', 
and now before answering her he looked again But among the 
many women present there was none like the fair one for whom he 
sought There was not much beauty, if the truth be told, to be 
seen at Miss Sprigge’s There was one fine-looking girl with 
bright fair hair and a piquant face, but as a rule a general air of 
middle-agedness prevailed 

“No,” answered Mr Temple, and again his eyes fell, “there 
IS no one like her here ” No one with the charm, the lustrous 
eyes, the supple, graceful form of Eva Moore She was a woman 
of a personahty of a distinct type, a woman who could not be 
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over-looked, and Mr Temple felt this as he glanced at the faces 
round Miss Spngge’s table 

Presently Miss Sprigge introduced him to the lady seated next 
him, who proved to be a pleasant, agreeable, middle-aged woman 
named Miss Onslow 

“ My brother is a clergyman also,” smiled Miss Onslow 
“ Indeed ? ” replied Mr Temple “ May I ask if he holds a 
town or a country living? " 

“ He IS Vicar of a parish -in South Kensington,” said Miss 
Onslow , “St John’s, and I think he has some very nice people 
among his parishioners ” 

“ He is fortunate then ” 

“ Yes , he was telling me of quite a romantic marriage he had 
at his church lately — a young nobleman and such a lovely girl 
But he did not teU me the young gentleman’s name , in fact, he 
was bound in secrecy not to do so ” 

“An unequal marriage then, I presume ? ” 

“Yes, I suppose so, but by my brother’s account the bnde 
was handsome enough to turn any man’s head ” 

Mr Temple sighed restlessly 

“ Beauty is sometimes a curse,” he said 

“ But a Very p least ng"'Curse"t5'X^ rnan, after all,” smiled Miss 
Onslow, who had been and still was good-looking Fancy how 
delightful to look charming on every occasion without any 
trouble? ” 

“ But it has brought much evil in ancient and modem times 
alike ” 

“That IS true Well, we must hope this lovely bride won’t 
bnng any evil to her young husband My brother, who is a 
bachelor, indeed quite fell in love with her, and she had such a 
romantic name too — Eva ” 

“ Eva ? ” repeated Mr Temple, quickly, and his dark skin 
slightly paled. 

“ Yes , my brother would not tell me her other name — that was 
part of his secret — but her Chnstian name was Eva ” 

“ This grows interesting A secret marriage, a romantic name ” 
“ Isn’t it ? Well, we shall know the secret some day, I sup- 
pose , probably when the young man comes into his inheritance.” 

“ Yes, probably Eva" Mr Temple again repeated , “ it is a 
name I once knew well ” 

Upon this Miss Onslow began to talk of women’s names, and 
so the conversation dnfted on until the dinner was over, and some 
of the boarders went to the drawing-room and some to their own 
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rooms Mr Temple Trent to the dravnng-room, where part of the 
ladies got up a card table, which, however, he declined to join 
He talked to Miss Spngge a httle and to Miss Onslow. These 
two suited his grave nature better than the laughing widows and 
the wary men Neither of them affected anj thing, and took 
sober, sensible views of life, and before he lelt, I^Iiss Spngge 
pressed him to come again 

" You are very good,” he replied 

“^And my brother, I am sure, will be very pleased to make your 
acquaintance,” said Miss Onslow. ‘■Let me see — the Rev George 
Temple, Harlaxton ^Hcarage, Dorset, isn’t it? May I ask where 
you are staying ? ” 

“ I am staying at the Grosvenor Hotel for the present” said 
Mr Temple, drawing out his card-case and presenting a card to 
Miss Onslow “ I shall be very pleased to know your brother ” 

Then they shook hands and went away, and Miss Onslow and 
hliss Spngge said a few words about him after he was gone. 

“He is a very quiet, gentlemanly man,” remarked Miss Onslow 
“How was It you got to know him. Miss Spngge ? ” 

“ He came to mquire after a young lady who had given her ad- 
dress as stajmg here,” replied Miss Spngge , “ a Miss Eva Moore.” 

“Miss Eva Moore,” said Miss Onslow, with interest, “he 
seemed very much struck with the name of Eva — and this young 
lady is not here, and yet gave her address as being here ? It is 
quite a httle romance, I wonder if she has been playing him 
false?” 

She spoke these words lightly, but they were a realisation of the 
old adage that “ many a true word is spoken m jest” 


CHAPTER XXVI 

the banker. 

“She has played me false,” also thought hlr Temple, as he 
walked along the street after leavmg ^Iiss Spngge’s house. “VTiat- 
ever she was, she used to be truthful, but yesterday she evidently 
purposely deceived me — she must have some reason.” 

He thought of what that reason could be, and his brow 
darkened 

" She is too handsome — I should not have left her alone — and 
yet I cannot believe she would degrade herself by any foUy," he 
reflected “ she is too proud — ^too cold ” 
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But she did not wish to see him again , she had told him so j 
and this was now very evident 

“ Slie prefers a careless life of freedom, I suppose , but I com- 
mitted a grave eixor when I gave way to her folly I should have 
borne with her, conquered her — but this shall come ” 

“ This shall come,” he repeated, and he looked up to the dark 
sky as he spoke, and his face was very resolute and grave 

It was very resolute also the next morning when he went to the 
Bank where he knew Eva had an account He asked one of the 
clerks quietly at first if he could obtain Miss Eva Moore’s address 
there 

The clerk replied he did not know 

“ Can I see one of the heads of the firm ? ” then inquired Mr 
Temple, presenting his card 

The clerk said he would ask, and retired into an inner room, 
but returned in a few minutes 

“ klr James Ford,” he siid, “the junior partner, son of Mr 
John Ford, the senior partner, will see you, sir, if you will walk 
this way ” 

Then Mr Temple followed the clerk through vanous passages, 
and finally came to a green baize door, at which he rapped 

“ Come in,” said a voice from within, and the clerk thereupon 
pushed open the swing-door and held it back for Mr Temple to 
enter the room 

He did so, and found himself in a luxuriously furnished apart- 
ment in a business way But everything was of the very best, and 
seated in a divan chair, with the morning papers m his hand, was 
a tall, handsome, dignified-looking man, who rose and bowed as 
Mr Temple entered 

“ Mr Temple, I presume ? ” said the banker, fixing a pair of 
keen hazel eyes on the clergyman’s face 

“ Yes,” replied Mr Temple , “ and you are — ” 

“ I am Mr James Ford , may I ask what I can do for 
you ? ” 

" I have called to make some inquines regarding the address of 
a lady who banks with your firm — Jiliss Eva Moore Can you 
furnish me with it ? ” 

A smile flitted over Mr Ford’s good-looking face , he had re 
ceived Eva’s letter, for he was the partner in the bank with whom 
she was personally acquainted, and to whom she had written from 
Westwold, and he had therefore been prepared for some such in- 
quiry, and he was, moreover, a man of the world, and a great ad- 
mirer of beauty. 
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“ This IS rather a strange recjiiest,” he said, “ and one I do not 
feel myself justified in complying with ’’ 

Mr Temple’s dark face flushed 

“ I cannot look on my request in that light,” he said, “ I know 
the lady, and I wish to see her, and if you inll be good enough to 
let me know where she is I shall feel greatly obliged ” 

“ But suppose the lady does not wish to see you ? ” smiled Mr 
Ford 

“ I cannot suppose so, and you can have no reason for thinking 
so, Mr Ford,” replied Mr Temple with some anger in his tone 
“ I may have some reason,” said the banker, quietly raising a 
paper-cutter which was lying on a table near his chair 

“ Then do you mean she has instructed you not to tell me where 
she IS ? ” asked Mr Temple in increasing anger 

“ If she had done so I should feel bound not to tell , if the 
lady had wished you to know where she is, she would have in- 
formed you herself ” 

'•You are playing with me, Mr Ford,” said Mr Temple, “and I 
did not come here to be played with I have a nght to know where 
Miss Eva Moore is ” 

“No man has a right to know where a lady is who does not 
wish to see him,” replied Mr Ford, slightly waving the paper- 
cutter 

The blood rushed hotly into Mr Temple’s dark face as he 
listened to these words, and he looked at the handsome man be- 
fore him with a sudden suspicion in his heart 

“ Do you know this young lady personally ?” he asked 
“That IS also a question,” answered the banker, “Avhich I con- 
sider you have no right to ask ” 

“ I have a nght 1 ” cried Mr Temple, m quick anger “ Aright 
1 I can enforce — this lady is mv wife ! ” 

1 Mr Ford opened his Ha^l eyes a little wider, but expressed no 
astonishment at this announcement 

“ Even if this were so,” he said calmly, “ I should certainly not 
give you the information jmu ask for It is evident this lady 
wishes to withhold it, and in that case, no gentleman would act 
contrary to her wish ” 

Mr Temple fixed his cold, stem, grey eyes on the banker’s face 
with an expression which was not very pleasant to behold 

“ You will make me suspect you have some motive for all this 
secrecy, Mr Ford ' ” he said 
“ How so ? ” 

“ I have told you what this lady is to me — ” 
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“ Yes, you have said your wife ” 

“ I can prove she is my wife ” 

“ Yet you speak of her as Miss Eva Moore ? " 

“ That IS the name she bears at present ; the name she adopted 
when — ” 

“I presume she parted with jou? Pardon me, Mr Temple, 
but I can give you no information as to her place of residence, 
and do not mean to do so I w ish you good morning ” 

After this there was nothing left for Mr Temple to do but to 
bow haughtily and go awa> , and Mr James Ford smiled softly to 
himself as the swing door closed after his visitor 

“ So," thought the banker, “ the fair Eva has a past, then , a 
peculiar past apparentlj — a parson ,” and he once more looked at 
Mr Temple’s card “ Harlaxton Vicarage , he does not look a 
humbug, but she evidently wants nothing to do with him, and I 
am glad she lias such good taste As for being hib wife, I suppose 
that’s all moonshine — but I’ll write and let her know what he 
said " 

And he carried out this intention without delay He admired 
liliss Eva Moore excessivel), as indeed he admired all pretty 
women, and moreover, she had over twenty-five thousand pounds 
lodged in the bank 

This money had been left her by her uncle Mr Moore, an 
Indian merchant, who had resided in Calcutta, and with whom, 
in her childhood and early girlhood, she had lived This much 
jMr Ford knew of Miss Eva Moore, and he had on two occasions 
seen her He was a mamed man, but this did not prevent him 
from being very desirous to see her again, and he considered that 
now he might have an opportunity of doing so He therefore 
penned the following lines, and addressed them to Miss Eva 
Moore at Westwold 

“ Dear Miss Moore, — I received j our letter, and a gentleman 
— whose card I enclose — called here a short while ago, and was 
most anxious to obtain your address This, of course, I refused 
to give him He was ekceedingly persistent, and stated he had a 
right to the information he required — a legal right I need not 
tell you that I obeyed your wishes to the letter, and INIr Temple 
left without hearing a word about you from me And I write now 
to tell you that if I can be of any use or service to you m sui> 
pressing this very inquisitive person, you have only to give me 
your commands It seems that he called here a short time ago, 
and mqu’red if you were in town, and one of the clerks said ‘ yes , ’ 
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but luckily this clerk did not knoir your address m South Kensing- 
ton 

“If you will write personally to me now on any business matter 
I think It mil be saier, and I shall have the greatest pleasure in 
assisting you m any way in my power , 

“And with kind regards, 

“ I remain, yours very sincerely, 

“James Ford” 

■\^Tien this letter reached Eva at Westwold, it threw her into the 
greatest state of excitement and anger 

“ What 1 ” she cned, passionately, “ he is going to hunt me 
down, is he ? But he shall not I hate him — I hate him — I wish 
he was dead 1 " 

She caugiit up the card as she spoke, on which was engraved 
Mr Temple’s name, and which had fallen from Mr Ford’s letter, 
and thrust it into the fire, watching the flames scorch and destroy 
It with dilated eyes 

“ I was mad — mad," she muttered , “ a mad child, and the 
curse has fallen on ray womanhood, when I might be so happy 
Oh, Clair, my Clair 1 ’’ and she burst into a sudden and passionate 
fit of tears, rocking herself to and fro in her bitter distress “ I 
must leave England,’’ she murmured between her sobs , “ Clair 
will think it strange, but I am safer away — and this banker will 
help me. I must wnte to him Oh, how well I wrote 

She dried her eyes , she tried to comfort herself, and then sat 
down to reply to Mr Ford’s letter 

“ Dear Mr. Ford,” she wrote, “ I thank you very much 
mdeed for your kind letter, and for treating the person who called 
to inquire for my address as you did I earnestly entreat you 
never to let him know it He Ins no right — no legal right — to do 
so, and the greatest annoyance and pain would come to me if it 
were possible for him to see me again I will trust you implicitly, 
and no one need know my address but you, and I feel sure } ou 
will not tell It to anyone I am thinkmg of going abroad, but I 
shall, of course, let you know before I do so In the meantime, 
I shall remain at this quiet place, as I am afraid to return to 
town, so great is my horror of the person who called on you 

“ Once more thanking you for your great kindness, 

“I remain, with kind regards, 

“ Sincerely } ours, 
“Eva Moore.’’ 
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She felt a little happier after she had posted this letter, but still 
she was very restless She had nothing to do, and did not know 
how to pass the time, and then she was so utterly lonely Outside, 
the sea was moaning — a great waste of grey-green resdess water — 
and the melancholy sound did not tend to make her more cheerful 

She kept walking up and down her little room, trying to think 
of and solve the problems of life, wondering if the tangled skeins 
will ever become straight 

“ Is anyone happy — really happy ? ” she asked herself " They 
say there’s a skeleton in every house Mine is a grim enough one, 
at all events That woman I met yesterday whose husband was 
drowned didn’t look quite miserable as she stood watching the 
sea , she said he was safe with God — that is what they call faith, 
I suppose ? But I have none , I cannot understand it I think 
we can’t help ourselves any more than the leaves driven before tlie 
stonn We must do things , they are fated, or why did I ever 
meet my Clair ? 1 have had many lovers, but I cared for none of 

them until I saw him I could not help caring for him I tried 
not I never sought him, but I just went drifting on — and now — 
and now life is utterly desolate without him ” 

Up and down the room she went, still thinking of Clair What 
was he doing? Was he thinking of A soft blush stole to 
her cheeks 

“ Yes, he is thinking of me,” she whispered , “ Clair, my ovn, 
my darling, can you feel me near you? Clatf — ” she stretched 
out her arms, her bosom heaved, she closed her eyes, and a sensa- 
tion she had never felt before passed thrilling through her frame 

“ Clair I” she cried again in a sort of rapture 

Far away at Kilmore at that moment Clair was indeed thinking 
of her with intense and passionate love All day he had been 
wearj’ing for her presence , all day picturing her fair and lovely as 
she was to him And now as he leant by the window of his room, 
looking out on the misty park, it seemed to him he heard her 
whisper “ Clair" 

He slightly started Was he dreaming? No, not dreaming, 
yet though the room was empty save himself, he did not feel 
alone 

“ Eva ! ” he said aloud, but there was no answer Only the 
sough of the wind through the trees , only some ram-drops 
pattering on the panes 

But Clair felt strangely disturbed Was she calling him ? he 
asked himself Was she in trouble or pain, and had her spirit 
come nestling near him for help ? 
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lie began walking restlessly up and down the room , it seemed 
intolerable to him that he could not go to her His wife, his 
love 1 He must see her again, he told himself , he could not 
wait 

He kept moving about the room, full of impatience, trying to 
think what reason he could gne for leaving Kilmore And^while 
he w'as doing this a rap came to the door, and his mother’s gentle 
face appeared 

“ Your father has been asking for jou, Clair,” she said “Will 
you go and read to him a little while ? ” 

“ Yes , but, mother, there is something I want to say to you I 
want to leave Kilmore for a few day 1 must go," he answered, 
and there was impatience in his tone 

His mother looked at him in pained surprise 
“ Your father is very ill, Clair ” 

“ He IS no worse,” said Chir, still impatiently , “ and I cannot 
stay always here I ha\ e other — ” 

“ Your duty here may not last long, Clair,” answered Lady Kil 
more, reproachfully, as Clair paused, and her words touched his 
heart 

“ Don’t say that, and don’t be vexed w’lth me, mother, but — 
something has made me very' anxious ” 

" You will make your father unhappy if you go should he not 
be your first consideration ? " 

“ Of course I think of him — but — ” 

Lady Kilmore said no more Again she raised her eyes re- 
proachfully to her son's face, and then turned and left the room, 
leaving Clair unhappy enough, but still determined to see Eva 
She was his wife — she had the first claim upon him a claim 
greater than father or mother, and somehow he felt she was long- 
ing to see him, as much as he was longing to see her 

Presently', however, he went to his father’s room, and found the 
earl irritable and restless It was one of his bad days, and he was 
impatient under his suffenngs Clair tned to read to him, but 
Lord Kilmore interrupted him with something betw'een a groan 
and a sigh 

“ I can’t listen to-day, Clair,” he said, and when Clair spoke 
some commiserating words he scarcely answered 

Clair left the room when his mother entered it, and went to seek 
his cousin Annette He had made up his mind to ask her to 
break to his mother that he was about to leave Kilmore for a few 
days without seeing her again 

He found Annette sitting by the library fire — a pensive figure, 
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with an open book lying on her knee But she was not reading 
She was thinking of her cousin Clair, and a flush came to her 
small face when she heard him enter the room 

“Annette, I ha\e been seeking for you,” began Clair, “ I want 
you to be a dear little thing, and do something for me.” 

“And what is it, Clair?” smiled Annette, with a soft look in 
her dark e\ es 

*' I must go away to-day for a few days , I can’t help myself," 
went on Clair hurriedly, “and when I said something about it to 
my mother, she made no end of objections But I inusi go, so I 
mean to catch the first train up to tow n, and I want you to tell 
mother after I am gone that I was obliged to go, and that I did 
not wish to disturb her or my father about it any more. I shall 
only be away a few days, and if you will do this for me, Annette, 
It will sa\e a lot of trouble ? ” 

Annette’s face flushed and then paled as she listened to this 


request 

"But, Clar — ” she said, and then paused with parted lips 

“ It is absolutely necessary that I should go,” continued Clair , 
“ some one — some business — requires my presence, and I do not 
wish to worry my mother ” 

“ I fear it will worry her,” said Annette in a low tone 

“ I am very sorry, but I cannot help it ” 

“ And if } our father is worse ? " 

“Oh! Annette, don’t worry me too' If I could help it, I 
would not go, but I can’t — I am very anxious — in fact, I must 
go” 

Annette did not speak for a moment or two, and then she said 
slowly and painfully 

“ If you will tell me what to say I will tell Aunt Jeanie.” 

“Just say that I asked you to tell her that I was obliged to go, 
and that I will be back at latest in a day or two ” 

“ And — if they require you ? ” 

“ Just telegraph to the Club , a telegram will find me there 
Thank you, Annette , and now good-bye, dear, for I mean to be 
off to the station m half an-hour ” 


He shook hands with her, and noticed that her little fingers 
were very cold and trembhng m his own But his heart was too 
full of the idea of soon again seeing Eva for anything about 
Annette to make more than a momentary impression on his mind 
He hurried from the room, and in less than half-an-hour he was 
on his road to the station, and was in town before nightfall. He 
did not write nor telegraph to Eva. 
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“ There is no need,” he thought, fondly , and after a restless 
night, he went the next morning, by the very first tram he could 
catch, to the little old-world fishing town by the North Sea, where 
he had spent the happiest days of his 3 'oung life 

Shall we follow his eager footsteps along the storm-swept 
irregular streets ? It was blowing a hurricane when he reached 
Westwold, and the sea was breaking with a sullen roar along the 
coast 

But Clair neither heeded the ram nor the wind On he went, 
with bright eyes and a beating heart His bride, his darling, was 
waiting for him, and the world seemed full of hope and joy 
They remembered him again when he arrived at the old-fashioned 
inn , the young husband, they said, had come back, and the primi- 
tive landlady received him w ith smiles 

“Your lady is well, and nicely, sir,” she said, “she has your 
old rooms ” 

Clair needed no second bidding , he ran bounding upstairs, he 
reached the sitting room door, rapped, and then opened it, and 
the next moment Eva was in his arms 
“ Clatr I my Clair 1 ” she cried 

She had been singing softly to herself as he went in , the storm 
outside excited her, and there was a flush on her lovely face, and 
she wore a loose white gown A beautiful woman, and most 
beautiful m the eyes of the young man who clasped her so passion- 
ately to his breast 

“And you never told me,” she murmured, raising her head 
after a few moments of silent joy, “never said you meant to 
come ? ” 

He pressed his lips to hers before he answered her 
“I did not mean to come,” he said, “but, Eva — I thought I 
heard you call for me ? ’’ 

She looked up with startled eyes into his face 
“ \Vhen, Clair ? ” she asked ,quickly 

“ Yesterday afternoon, I could have sworn I heard^you, darling ”' 
“ Oh ! Clair, I did I did call ! ” she cried “ I cned to you 
to come , I felt somehow that my spirit had gone to yours — but 
now — I am half afraid Can such things be ? ” 

“ I seemed to hear you, Eva.” ’ 

“ I — I wanted you so much , I was so lonely, Clair — and you 
came Clair, promise me one thing?” 

“ VVhat IS it, darling ? ” 

“ That if ever you are away again — if ever we are parted — no 
matter by what — that you will come if you hear me call? ” 
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Yes, I promise,^’ and again he kissed her 
“ Remember, it is a promise — a solemn promise,” she continued, 
looking at him with her lustrous eyes “ Our souls must be very 
near akin, Clair — ^very near ” 

“ I always felt it was so ” 

“ And nothing can part us ? Say nothing shall part us ? ” 

“ Nothing — I swear iL” 

“ Then I shall be happy again I will he happy, Clair — I have 
been unhappy, but now I shall throw it all to the winds And 
you have come to stay ? ” 

“Yes, for a few days at least ” 

“ They shall be golden days I Oh, Clair, I am so glad — so 
glad to be with you once more ! ” 


CHATTER XXVII 

GOLDEN DAYS 

They were golden days that the young pair spent together by the 
wintry sea,-^ays when love made the sunshine, and filled for 
them the whole world with warmth and joy Eva half forgot the 
gnm shadow that stalked behind her path She would not think 
of it , she was with Clair, he loved her, and she was happy, and 
she tried to forget all else 

But sometimes in the cold dawn — that hour of memories — she 
would awake with a start, and shudder when she thought “It 
might be so bnef, so brief, all this joy,” said a chill whisper in her 
ear But no, she would not listen “ Life was too brief,” she 
answered defi.antly, “let us be happy while we may ” 

And so they w-ere happy, the young husband and the young 
wifa The fisher-folk used to look after them with a kindlv smile 
on their bronzed faces But the old ones sometimes shook their 
heads 

“ It would not last,” they were thinking To them had come 
the time of change and sorrow, of separation and jiain And so 
It would come to these two — the earthy heritage which none 
escape. But not now, not when the bloom of youth was on the 
bnde’s fair cheeks, and on the bridegroom’s the flush and glory of 
his young manhood To all outward seeming, for them the evil 
days were far away They were rich also, for they gave with 
lavish hands, and many blessings followed them footsteps 
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“Some folks ha\e everything, seemingly,” one day said a 
bleared-eyed old r\oman, as they passed her cottage door 

“ Ay, till their time for sorrow comes,” answered her gossip, 
who was bent, aged, and decrepit “I mind the time when I and 
my Jim were jest as fond as they are, and for thirty years now the 
salt sea has rolled over him ” 

“ I wonder why troubles and sorrows are made in the world ? ” 
Eva was saying at the same moment to Clair, for they had seen 
the two old crones cowering over the poor fire as they passed the 
cottage, 

“ That’s a question which no man could answer, Eva,” said Clair, 
smiling 

“ But still wouldn’t it have been better now if we just had brief, 
happy lives , all sunshine, instead of worries, and bothers, and 
troubles, like those two old women? Wouldn’t they have been 
far better dead long ago, instead of living with aches and pains all 
over them ? ” 

“ They mayn’t think so, dearie , and besides, there’s another 
life to live for, you know, Eva ” 

“ Oh, I don’t believe it,” she answered, shaking her head , “ we 
know nothing about it, at any rate Don’t look shocked, Clair, 
you know I was what is called badly brought up, and I’ve made, 
I’m afraid, an apt pupil ” 

“ Don’t talk such nonsense, Eva ” 

“ It’s not nonsense, Clair, but a sad fact My mother died 
when I was born, and my father, who was an Indian officer, died 
of sunstroke, when 1 was about three, I believe, and then an old 
heathen of an uncle took me to live with him at Calcutta He 
lived for one thing — money — he worshipped it, and he had no 
other creeds nor beliefs He said it bought everything in this 
world, and that there was no other There was a nice rearing for 
me 1 ” 

“ My dear,” answ ered Clair, almost gravely, and he took her 
hand, “ another rearing will, 1 trust, come to you some day ” 

“ Do you mean love? That has come to the , that has made 
me think sometimes — of other things — but it’s best not to think, 
Clair J” 

“ Not sweet thoughts, Eva ? ” 

" Yes, sweet ones, but not serious ones.” 

Clair did not speak , he looked at her fondly, and thought, per- 
haps, as the fisher-people did, that her time for senous thoughts 
had not come Himself m the heyday of \outh, life naturally 
v\ ore Its brightest aspect for him, but still, underlying this, Clair 
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often remembered his mother's words, his mother’s prayers 
From his earliest childhood, almost babyhood, he had lisped his 
simple petitions at her knee She had taught him to believe and 
trust m God, and Lady Kilmorc’s o\\ n pure and noble life had 
unconsaously influenced him through the follies and temptations 
of his young manhood 

He did not care therefore to hear from Eva’s lips e\pressionb of 
doubt or unbelief But he said nothing “ She does not mean 
It,” he thought, “some day my mother will talk to her, and all 
these wayward fancies will pass away ” 

“You look quite grave,” Eva said, smilingly, raising her dark 
ey es to his faca 

He pressed her arm, which was through his, closer to his side 
before he answered 

“ What IS the matter ? ” asked Eva 

“ I was thinking — do you know', Eva, I’ve been here four days, 
four such happy days, and I’ve heard nothing from home I told 
Annette Gower to telegraph to the Club how my father was — but 
— ” and here Clair stopped and suddenly bit his bps “ What 
a fool I’ve been!” he cned the next moment. “I declare 
I believe I quite forgot to give the Club people my address 
here. I was thinking so much of seeing you, Eva, every-thing else 
went out of my head, and I never remembered until this moment 
they haven’t got it " 

“ I daresay it will be all right,” answered Eva, calmly 

“Still, I should have remembered, for my father wasn’t at his 
best when I came away, and my mother is always very anxious 
about him Eva, I must run up to town to-day, dear, and see if 
any telegrams have amved.” 

“ Don’t you think if you wrote to the Club it would do ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know' , I think I would rather go, for you see writing 
would lose a day I’ll be back all right this evening ” 

“ Still—” 

“Little woman, you must not stop me,” said Clair, fondly , 
“ you alone are to blame for my doing such a stupid thing , I 
could think of nothing but Eva ” 

“ Foolish Clair I ” 

And talking thus — in love’s sweet, tender words — they re- 
turned together to the hotel, and Clair shortly afterwards started 
for town Eva walked with him to the station, and watched tlie 
tram that bore him away until it disappeared Then she went 
back to the hotel, and sat still thinking of him until the early 
winter afternoon began to darken in And somehow — she could 
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scarcely tell why — a great sadness came over her heart, m place 
of the excitement and joy of the last few days 

In the meantime Clair had reached town, and having dnven 
direct to his Club, after he got there inquired at once if any 
letters or telegrams awaited him He was told that two telegrams 
did, and his heart began to beat a little faster when he heard this 
They were given to him, and he tore one open It was from his 
cousin Annette Gower, and was dated the day after he left Kil- 
more It was as follows — 

“ Return at once , > our father was attacked by another fit last 
night, and is lying dangerously ill Annette Gower " 

Clair grew pale as he read these bnef words, and his hands 
trembled violently as he opened the second telegram It was 
briefer still — 

“Your father is dead ” 

Dead! Clair could not realise it, could scarcely believe it 
Yet there the fatal words lay wntten before him on the thin pink 
paper, signed also by his cousin’s name. It was a terrible shock , 
and he had been so happy, so careless, he thought, with a bitter 
pang, while his poor father’s last moments were eb^bing away He 
looked at the date of this also , it was two days ago , his father 
had been dead two days, and he had not known What must 
they think of him at home — his mother, Annette — not to have 
been with them in their great sorrow ? 

A kind of groan escaped Clair's lips, and he covered his face 
with his hands, and just then a man he knew who had been 
watching him open his telegrams went up to him 
“ Sorry to bear of your father’s death,” he said 
Clair did not speak for a moment , then he said slowly ? 

“ I did not know I have had a great shock ” 

“ Yes , sad thing, isn’t it ? But Kilmore looked very ill when 
I saw him last , I suppose you will be going down directly ? ” 
“Yes, of course,” answered Clair, huskily “Yes, I will go at 
once,” he repeated, and then he turned away, and with a sort of 
strange new benumbed feeling at his heart, he lifted up a railway 
guide, and began looking for the earliest tram that would carry 
him to Kilmore 

He had to wait nearly two hours But he telegraphed at once 
to his mother and to Eva. To his mother he sent this message — > 

“Just received the sad news of our great loss Will be with 
3 ou to n’ght ” 
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In his telegram to Eva he told her that his father had died, and 
that the news of Ins death had been a great shock to him, and that 
he was starting for Kilmore 

He also wrote a few lines to her, telling her of the sudden blow 
he had received Even to write to her required a great effort. 
He thought as he did so of the quarrel with his father for her 
sake ; and that for her sake also he had deceived him Their last 
conversation on the subject rose vividly to his mind, and there 
was great self-reproach m his heart 

“ I should not have left him,” he thought, and he remembered 
his mother’s sad warning that his duty to his father might not be 
for long Tills had been only too true, and now Clair blamed 
himself in vain 

At last the time came for him to start for Kilmore, and the 
journey was a long and inexpressibly dreary one He telegraphed 
on the road for a carriage to be waiting for him at the station 
nearest to his home, and he reached this station on a dark and 
blusterous night A carriage was outside, and the station-master 
took off his hat to the new peer 

But Clair pulled Ins over his brow, and walked on without a 
word He could not speak of it, he felt, and he did not until he 
reached the Hall There the butler Grigson was waiting at the 
entrance to receive him 

“ How IS my mother ? ” asked Clair, hastily 

“ I am sorry to say my lady is very ill, my lord,” answ'ered the 
butler “My lord’s sudden death was a great shock to her, and 
she IS very prostrate ” 

“ Wliere is my cousin, hliss Gow'er ?” next inquired Clair, who 
was much agitated 

“I had orders to inform Miss Gower when your lordship 
arrived She is with my lady ” 

“ Tell her at once , I will wait for her here,” said Clair, going 
into the breakfast-room But many minutes elapsed — endless 
minutes they seemed — before Clair heard Annette’s footsteps, and 
when she did enter the room her face was very grave and re- 
proachful. 

“Annette!” cried Clair, going up to her with outstretched 
hand , “ this is very terrible ” 

But Annette did not take hts hand , she raised her dark eyes 
and looked in his face, and Clair understood how much she 
blamed him 

“ I only got your telegrams to-day,” he said, hastily ‘‘ I have 
been out of tow'n ” 
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“ And -n-hy were they not forwarded ? ” asked Annette “ The 
anxiety you have caused her has nearly killed Aunt Jeanie ” 

“ I’m so dreadfully sorry — I— forgot to leave my address at the 
Club, and when I remembered this, I came up to town and got 
your telegrams It has been a terrible shock to me. I never 
thought of such a thing for a moment, or, of course, I should not 
ha\ e gone away ” 

“ It has been temble for Aunt Jeanie , she thought something 
must have happened to you also, and she has been nearly out of 
her mind You left me a bitter task, Clair, when I had to tell her 
you had gone against her wish, gone without bidding her good- 
bye ” 

“ I was forced to go — I could not foresee — 

“ Your father took the fit the same night, and he never rallied , 
It has been most dreadful ” 

“ I had better see my mother now,” said Clair, in great distress 
“ You cannot see her,” answered Annette, and she burst into 
tears, “ she — she thinks the news that you had left Kilmore as you 
did killed your father — she — ” 

“ Good heavens ' How can you say such a thing ? ” 

“It IS true,” sobbed Annette, “she told him, and he got greatly 
excited, and then the fit seized him, and — he never spoke again ” 
Clair groaned aloud , he was terribly upset, but Annette said no 
word to comfort him 

“ At all events, I had better see her,” he said at length 
“She does not wish it, Clair, it would only make her worse, she 
could not bear it” 

Clair did not speak , that his mother, his fond, devoted mother 
had turned against him, cut him to the quick, and after a moment 
or two of silence he left the room and went to his own, which he 
found ready prepared for him 

It was all very terrible — his dead father and his broken-hearted 
mother, both beneath the roof, and he could do nothing His 
own conscience, too, reproached him, and Annette’s words had 
stabbed his heart Had he really killed his father ? Had he, for 
the sake of his own selfish happiness, for the lose he bore Eva, 
brought death and sorrow to those whom he ow'ed his birth ? 
Clair asked himself these questions, and a chill presentiment stole 
over his soul 

“We were too happy,” he thought, still thinking of Eva , and 
so in this sad and gloomy fashion ended the golden days that Eva 
had promised liijn, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

HIS NEW NAME. 

The next rnoming his new responsibilities were forced upon him ; 
his new name He had spent a miserable restless night, and when 
he went down to breakfast, he had to take it alone But it was 
scarcely over when the butler informed him that Mr Jepson, the 
late lord’s land-agent, wished to see him 

“ You can show him in,” replied Clair, though in his heart he 
shrank from this inteniew 

A few moments later Mr Jepson entered He bowed respect- 
full), but not sympathetically, and Clair felt that Ins manner also 
was changed The respect was due to the man on whom his future 
income depended , the sy rapathy was lacking to the son, who had 
neglected his father in his fatal illness. 

“ We meet on a sad occasion, my lord,” he said 
“ Terrible, and so utterly unexpected,” replied Clair 
“ Lord Kilmore’s health had been long failing ” 

“ Yes, but I never dreamt, never thought of this sudden end ” 
Mr Jepson did not speak, he knew that the young lord had 
offended and grieved his father by his infatuation for some girl, 
and that he was supposed to have left Kilmore on some fool’s 
errand just before the late earl’s fatal seizure, and that he had let 
da) s elapse after his father’s death before he had returned to the 
side of his bereaved mother But it was no business of his, Mr 
Jepson told himself, his business was with the estates, not the 
family differences, and besides, the young lord was master now, 
and his — Mr. Jepson’s — ow n bread and butter wasjto ^e con- 
_sidered, 

“ I am glad you have returned, my lord,” he said, after a few 
moments’ painful silence “ Of course there are many sad details 
to be considered, and I could not venture to act on my own re- 
sponsibility, and her ladyship has been too ill to speak of such 
things We ha\e therefore waited for your lordship’s orders 
regarding the funeral , but I ought perhaps to tell y ou that the 
tenants wish to express their deep regret and respect for his late 
lordship by attending it ” 

•' Of cour->e,” answered Clair, deeply moved, and turning away 
his head to hide his emotion, "let everything be done, Mr Jep- 
son, to show the greatest honour to — my dear father ” 
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Clair’s voice broke and trembled as he uttered the last few words, 
and the man of business began to think that the young lord had 
some feeling after all 

“Young men will be young men,” he thought He said, 

“ Then am I to conclude, my lord, that you wish everything done 
suitably to the late earl’s rank — that expense has not to be con- 
sidered ? ” 

“Certainly not, arrange everything, Mr Jepson — and when — ” 

“We thought the day after tomorrow, my lord, any further 
delay would not be advisable ” 

Again Clair turned away his head, and his lips quivered He 
rose quickly from his chair and went to the window, and Mr 
Jepson was just considering whether he should withdraw, when 
Clair turned hastily round 

“Where IS he, Mr Jepson?” he said, with a ring of intense 
pain m his voice. “I have not seen him — I — wish to see him 
now ” 

“ His lordship is reposing m his own bedroom, my lord,” re- 
plied Mr Jepson, not unmoved “It was her ladyship’s orders 
that it should be so , her ladyship, I am told, scarcely leaves the 
room, and carries the key , but, of course, if your lordship wishes, 

I can no doubt procure it.” 

“ I do wish it , I wish to look once more on my father’s face.” 

“ I will see about the key then,” replied Mr Jepson, and he 
accordingly left the room, and after some delay returned 

“ Will you come with me now, my lord ? ” he said, and so 
Clair followed him to the familiar room, where he had last seen 
his father, and where the earl now lay in his unbroken slumber 

The light was dim, and for a moment or two Clair could 
scarcely see the still, waxen face that rested on the satin pillows 
When he did, his own eyes soon were blinded by his tears The 
earl’s hands were crossed meekly on his breast , his expression was 
calm and peaceable , 4jiejsilent.digDityj^deathJhpjieredjxiundJias-- 
s..placid_ brow 

“ Father, dear father," half whispered Clair, and he bent down 
and kissed the cold hands Mr Jepson was also much affected , 

• for over twenty years he had faithfully serv^ed the dead man lying 
before him, and such old ties are not broken without infinite pam 
But he had at least nothing to reproach himself with But Clair’s 
heart, on the contrary, was smiting him with cruel pangs He was 
remembering all his father’s love and kindness , the boyish days 
vihen there had been no quarrel between them Until Eva 
Moore’s fair face had crossed his path, Clair had ever been guided 
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by his father’s wishes, and the earl had been alike just and 
generous to his son 

“And I decened him,” thought Clair, remorsefully, “would 
that I had told him the truth — but I had promised Eva ” 

“Perhaps jou would rather be alone, my lord,” presently said 
Mr Jepson, considerately, glancing at the joung man’s agitated 
face 

“ Yes, thank >ou,” answered Clair, without looking up, and Mr 
Jepson accordingly quietly withdrew T hen, after he had gone, 
Clair sank dov n on his knees by the side of his father’s prostrate 
form 

“ Oh 1 father, forgia c me * ” he cried out aloud m bitter grief 
“Father, if )ou can hear and see me, you will know vhy I acted 
as I did , I meant no v rong — none, father — God is my judge ” 

At this moment the dressing-room door adjoining the room 
where the carl lay was noiselessly opened, and a white-faced, 
hollow -ejed woman appeared, but Ciair never raised his head It 
was his mother, and as Clair, without knowledge of her presence, 
continued to entreat Ins dead fatlier’s forgiveness, Lady Kilmore 
ad\anced slowly into the room 

“ Chir,” she said, and at the sound of her voice Clair started to 
his feet 

“Mother'” he cned, and he went forward and clasped her 
hand, and then fell on his knees before her 

“ Oh ' you forgive me, too, mother ! ” he prayed, looking up at 
her altered face I did not mean to grieve you — mother, say you 
will forgi\e me now” 

She opened her quivenng lips to speak, but no words came 
forth, and then she bent down and kissed her son 

“ Mother, my dear mother ! ” said Clair, rising and clasping her 
m his arms, and Lady Kilraore’s head fell on his breast 

“Help me to bear it,” she murmured, “Clair, Clair, it has 
broken my heart ! ” 

“ I know it is terrible , let me try to comfort you, mother ” 

“ Let us look at him,” whispered Lady Kilmore , and so the 
two went hand-m-hand and stood by the side of their dead, gazing 
at the placid features 

“ He looks happy,” murmured Lady Kilmore “ Oh, Clair, I 
wish I lay still beside him ” 

“No, no, you must live for my sake,” answ'ered Clair, and 
with many tender w'ords he presently led her away, and Lady 
Kilmore did not feel so utterly crushed and desolate when her 
hind lay in her son’s 
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But her husband’s loss had been a terrible blow to her Their 
married life had been a singularly happy one, and Lord Kilmore's 
sad and sudden death had, as she told Clair, broken her heart 

" I have lost all interest in everytiiing," she said a few days 
later, gazing with her dry, tearless eyes out on the Park "and 
yet the world goes on the same ” 

Just the same, though it seems all dead to us ! In the first 
blank hours of loss and grief, wc tinnk only of the new-made 
grave. Lad> Kilmore felt this when they bore away from her the 
husband of her youth, the love of her life. These were, indeed, 
terrible moments, terrible to the bereaved woman, terrible to 
Clair 

Everything was conducted in the most stately fashion, and a 
long line of mourners followed the earl to Ins grave Amongst 
these Clair — the present earl — stood foremost He was naturally 
forced into this position, and liad to receive the friends and 
neighbours of his dead father Upstairs, Lady Kilmore lay white 
and speecliless, the muffled sounds from below mercifully shut 
out from her strained ears by the loving hand of Annette Gow'cr 
She never left her aunt, and showed the most tender affection 
and consideration for her in her bitter sorrow 

Among the tenants who received invitations to the earl’s funeral 
were the two Dightons at Holly Hill Lord Kilmore’s death, we 
may be sure, had been much talked of at the various homesteads, 
and the young heir’s absence from his father’s death-bed had also 
been freely commented on Richard Dighton heard all this con- 
versation w'uh a gloomy brow and an angry heart. He knew, he 
tiicught, at who-’B side tlie young lord lingered , for whose sake 
he had left his father But he never spoke of these things He 
hated Clair, but he also feared him, and when they had ac- 
cidentally met on the bridge over the Ayne after Clair’s return 
home, and old Dighton had been inquiring after his injuries, 
there had been a look in Clair’s eyes, when he told -the farmer 
that some coward had shot him in the street, that struck absolute 
terror into Richard’s soul And now he w’as the earl— their land- 
lord — thought Richard bitterly, and she — AATiere was she'? 
Richard, as we know, had put the very worst construction on what 
he liad seen of the intimacy between Clair and Eva He nerer 
dreamed that he would marry her, or think of marrying her He 
had disgraced and would probably abandon some day the girl he 
had met while staying under their roof Often Richard Dighton 
had reflected darkly, but by his own mad act his lips were stayed 
He did not dare to tell what he knew, and still less now. He 
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scowled when his father said that they had better both follow their 
late landlord to the grave, and discussed the mounts for the occas- 
sion Richard Dighton felt he could not go, and see the young 
lord raised so far above him And, though he did not know it, 
his parents guessed something of his feelings to the new earl 

“ I’m sure,” said Mrs Dighton, m matnmonal confidence to her 
husband, “ I wish it may be all right between Eva Moore and the 
young lord You mind how from the first he ran after her, and 
what with him saving her at the fire and then following her to 
Eastcliff, and then her disappeanng like, I wish it may be all right " 

“ Well, we’ve naught to do with it, my dear,” replied the farmer, 
putting on his nightcap , “ he’s our landlord now, and least said 
IS easiest mended ” 

“ Our Dick’s never been the same lad since she was here,” said 
kindly Mrs Dighton with a sigh “ I’m sure I wish she had never 
come ” 

“ Perhaps he’ll marry her ” 

“ The young lord ! ” answered Mrs Dighton in great disdain , 
“ not he. She was good enough to make a fool of, but not a 
wife He’ll marry some grand lady, and some day Eva will find 
herself left out in the cold — she’d better have married Dick ” 

“ It’s no good talking of it ” 

“ I know that, father , but I would like to know what’s become 
of the poor motherless girl, though I never quite took to her like 
the rest of you did ” 

Mr Dighton moved uneasily He, too, would hav'e liked to 
have knowTi what had become of the preity girl who had alwa)S 
been a great favourite of his, and he also had his suspicions that 
Eva’s disappearance was somehow connected with Lord Chir But, 
on the other hand, the term of his lease was running low, and 
moreover he was meditating asking a renewal of it at a reduced 
rental 

“ We can make no better of it,” he said, and then presently 
composed himself to sleep, with the fullest intention of attendmg 
his late landlord’s funeral on the following day 

And all the country-folk gathered up to do the same Mr 
Jepson had arranged that the mounted tenantry had to follow the 
carriages in the procession, and that they were to assemble at the 
Hall by tw'o o’clock It was a great gathenng Lord Kilmore 
had been a quiet man, and had led a very retired life, but he had 
been a good landlord, and personally popular among his people, 
and they all wished to pay him this last respect 

But Richard Dighton would not go He affected to be lU, and 
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his father therefore set out -wilhout him The farmers irerc re- 
ceived by Mr Jepson, and a cold collation was spread out m the 
large dmmg-room for their refreshment^ as many of them came 
long distances This was partaken of with much solemmty, 
while m another room the personal friends and rcighbours of the 
late lord also ere enteriained 

At last, however, the long procession moved away, Clair 
follow ing in the carriage next the hearse as chief mourner, accom- 
panied by his uncle, Mr Gower, who had come down from town 
for the ceremony The shrewd barrister also felt much interest 
m his nephew, and as the> drove together to the church rvhere 
the family vault of the Kilmores was situated, Mr Gower was 
wondering what use the young earl was likely to make of his new 
wealth and position 

“ It will greatly depend on his marriage," thought the Q C , “I 
hope he has not got into any trouble about that girl they talked 
of” 

Clair, or Kilmore, as we must now call him, was very grave and 
silent He had not yet recovered the shock of his father’s death, 
and his new rcsponsibiluies were by no means to his liking He 
had heard from Eva that rooming, and she — knowing that Lord 
Kilmore was dead — had again entreated him to be sure to keep 
their own marriage a secret 

" Do not breathe such a thing, my dearest," she had written 
“ I do not want to be my lady, or to be known as such, and I 
w ould rather, far rather, that j ou had been born m a very different 
rank But we cannot help these things , only I do not wish to 
share your honours — only to have your love Mind, a// your 
love, Clair, for I shall be content with nothing else” 

Clair had kissed these lines, and yet they disturbed him But 
for the present, he also thought U w'ould be belter for their mamage 
to be kept a secret 

“ It would add to my mother’s trouble just now,” he told him- 
self, " but of course later on it must be known ’’ 

Thus, when his uncle was mentally speculating on his future, 
Clair also was thinking of it, and of the fair young wufe whose fate 
was bound up m his He thought of her even when they entered 
the church, and the solemn words of the Bunal Service fell on his 
ears , when he stood by the grave and laid the wreath his mother 
had entrusted to him on his father’s bier She was m truth ever 
present in his mind, and as the dead man had truly loved bis 
mother, so Ins son now truly and faithfully loved the woman he 
had chosen, 
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At last It was all over The funeral guests after leaving the 
church returned to their homes, aud talked of the young earl as 
the> went 

“He’s a nice-looking fellow,” said one 

" He seemed really cut up about his father’s death,” remarked 
another 

“ He’s come into a fine fortune, I suppose ? ” speculated a third 

These and other comments were exchanged, as is ever so when 
one man comes into another’s possessions The old lord was dead, 
but the Earl of Kilmorc still lived, and the interest naturally 
followed the title 

But while his neighbours and tenants were talking of him, the 
new carl returned to the Hall, and at once went to seek his 
mother He found Lady Kilmore utterly prostrated wuth gnef, 
and her expression as she looked at her son as he bent over her, 
cut him to the heart 

It might be fancy, but he thought there w'as reproach still in her 
sunken ejes “Why did >ou do this?” they seemed to say 
“ Clair, you killed ht/ii, and have broken your mother’s heart ” 


CHAPTER XXIX 

THE banker’s visit 

During the sad days at Kilmore that followed the late earl’s 
funeral, at Westwold Eva had a visitor that much surprised her 
This was no other than Mr James Ford, the banker, who had 
greatly admired Eva’s beautiful face when he had seen her, and was 
also interested in her on account of her fortune He wanted to 
know, too, something more of the mysterious visitor at the bank, 
hir Temple, and taking advantage of a business transaction re- 
garding the investment of some of her money, he went down to 
Westw old, and having arnved at the old-fashioned hotel where she 
was staying, he inquired for Miss Eva Moore 

At the hotel, during the first days after them marriage, the young 
couple had passed, to avoid any remark, as Mr and Mrs Clair 
But Eva h?d given directions that if any letters arrived addressed 
to Miss Eva Moore, that they were to be delivered to her, as this 
was her maiden name She had done this, meaning to k6ep her 
mamage to Clair a secret from the banker, and indeed from every- 
one connected with her When, therefore, Mr Ford inquired 'or 
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Miss Eva Moore, the dingy looking waiter replied there w-as no 
lady of that name staying at the house 

Mr Ford looked and felt greatly surprised He liad written to 
Eva here, and she had answered lus letter, and told him she would 
let him know of any change of address 
“ Are you sure?" he said to the waiter 

But before the man could answer, the landlady, who had been 
listening behind her bar to the question by the stranger (the bar 
being close to the entrance of the hotel), put her head through the 
little open glass window, which she could raise and close at will 
“ Ye’ll be meaning the young married lady,” she said, — “ iirs, 
Clair ? ” 

The banker stared, but merely prudently said 
“I inquired for Miss Eva Moore.” 

“Yes, sir, she was Miss Eva Moore, and sometimes letters 
come for her by that name still, but she’s wed now, she’s Mrs 
Clair ” 

“ Mrs Clair?” repeated Mr Ford m great surpnse. 

“Yes, sir, she and her husband are staying here, but he’s 
away just now, he’s gone to his father’s bunal ” 

Ivir Ford listened to all this m extreme astonishment Then, 
after thinking a moment or two, he drew out his card, and handed 
It to the waiter 

“ Ask the lady if she will see me,” he said 
“Yes, John, ask the lady,” directed the landlady, “and give 
her the gentleman’s card ” 

John accordingly disappeared for the purpose, and the landlady 
made a few affable remarks on the weather to Mr. Ford Then 
John returned 

“ The lady will be glad to sec you, sir,” he said, addressing 
Mr Ford, " if you will be pleased to follow me ” 

This Mr Ford accordingly did, and the landlady looked after 
the tall, handsome banker with mild curiosity 

“ He’ll be one of her relations come to look after her,” she was 
reflecting , “ I always thought those two had run away ” 

In the meantime Mr F^ord was following the waiter up the 
broad, old-fashioned, irregular staircase, and at the first landing 
the waiter stopped, and rapped at a sitting-room door 
“ Come in,” cned Eva’s clear, sweet voice. 

The waiter accordingly opened the door, and Mr Ford entered 
the room, and Eva rose to receive him with a blush and a smile 
" This IS quite a surpnse,” she said, pleasantly 
“ Yes, I thought I should surprise you,” answered Mr Ford, 
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sWiling also and holding her hand, and thinking how lovely she 
was , '* but the truth is, I thought I should like to see you person- 
ally about that investment I wrote to you of, and so I ran do^^ n 
What a charming view you have here , a magnificent sea-view ' ” 
“Yes, I am very fond of the sea ” 

“ You have plenty of it here, at all events,” smiled Mr Ford 
Then he looked again at Eva , he was wondering if wliat he had 
heard downstairs was true , wondering if Eva was really Mrs 
Clair 

“ I have just heard some news about you,” he said 
“ News 1 ” And Eva’s face suddenly paled “ Not about the 
man who went to the bank ? ” 

“ No , but they told me downstairs that you are married that 
you are Mrs Clair ? ” 

Eva’s cream-like complexion grew scarlet 
“You must not believe everything jou hear, Mr Ford,” she 
faltered 

“ That is true , then I must not believe this ? ” 

Eva tried to prevaricate 

If you speak to anyone they say absurd things,” she said, with 
downcast eyes 

“ That is true also , well, all I can say is that, if it were true, 
Mr Clair should be the happiest man on earth ” 

Eva tried to laugh , she turned away her head from the bold, 
handsome hazel eyes fixed on her face, and she began to speak of 
the money Mr Ford affected to have come about 

“ And you think it would be a good thing ? " she said 
“Yes,” answered Mr Ford Hej>aaA~man of-the world, and 
he quite understood he was to ask no more questions about “ Mr 
Clair,” and he understood also that Miss Eva Moore was ap- 
parently a young lady who not only had a “ past,” but a present 
affair, and he smiled 

He sat down beside her and talked to her, but he said nothing 
more either of Mr Temple or Mr Clair He thought her beauti- 
ful, and he wished to let her know fhat he thought this, but he 
made Eva only feel nervous and uncomfortable She was afraid 
not to be civil to him, as he had so much in his power, and yet 
there was something in his manner she did not like 

It was the afternoon, and presently she asked him if he would 
have some tea He accepted this offer, and talked well and agree- 
ably, but still Eva did not like it , she wished him to go away, but 
Mr Ford seemed to have no idea of going. After it grew dusk, 
however, he rose with a smile 
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“ I must go and speak to the landlady,” he said, “ and see if 
she can give me some dinner and put me up It is too cold a 
night to travel,” and he gave a little shrug 

Eva felt exceedingly disconcerted, but what could she say? 
Mr Ford, however, was perfectly at ease. 

“ As we are neighbours for the present m this out-of-the-world 
spot, may I come m and have a little chat with you after I have 
dmed ? " he asked, leaning both his hands on the back of the 
chair from which he had just risen 
Eva visibly hesitated 
“ I am afraid that will be late,” she said 
^ On no, and I shall stay a very short time , good-bye for the 
present then,” and he bowed and went away, leaving Eva in a 
very unhappy frame of mind 

llTiat should she do ? she asked herself Take this man into 
her confidence so far as regarded Clair ? But the danger of this, 
she knew would be very great On the other hand, if Mr Ford 
made any inquines downstairs about herself and Clair What 
would he think ? At last she determined to nsk his bad opinion 
rather than run any chance of her mamage becoming known 
And as she sat meditating the difficult question, Mr Ford was 
actually making the inquiries she dreaded He did this in his 
easy and self-assured way while he was arranging with the land- 
lady to remain all night at the hotel 

Having ordered his dinner, he said as if casually 
“ It must be very dull for your visitor upstairs when Mr Clair 
is aw'ay, I should thmk ? ” 

Upon this the landlady at once told him everything he wanted 
to hear How devoted the young couple were to each other , 
how they went about on the shore hand in hand like two children , 
how he was a handsome young man, and she a beautiful )Oung 
creature 

“ I think she has a face just like a flower, sir,” added the land- 
lady, who had sentimental tendencies, and the banker also agreed 
m this tribute to Eva’s loveliness 

And during his lonely dinner w'hich followed he sat revolving m 
his own mmd the strange story he had just heard. If Miss Eva 
Moore were actually mamed to this Mr Clair, then she was evi 
dently keeping her raaniage a secret, and she must have some 
motive for this secrecy 

“ And the parson? ” reflected Mr Ford “ Could there be any 
truth in Mr Temple’s story that this pretty woman was his wife? 
In that case she had probably run away with Mr Clair, and ivas 
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hiding from the husband who was naturally looking after his 
wealthy wife ” 

“So wags the world,” thought the banker with a somewhat 
grim smile. 

His own life was b> no means a clean record He also had 
married a wife in the dajs of his jouth, and had wearied of her, 
or rather had neier cared for her except as a stepping-stone to 
help on Ins owm fortunes He was a rich man now, and he could 
afford to spend as much nionej as he cared to do on his own 
pleasures, and he did not take his poor wife much into account 
She was older than he was, she was plain, and Mr James Ford’s 
conscience was of a \ erj elastic description 

And E\a’s beauty, the confidence she had placed in him, and 
these two men — Mr Temple and Mr Clair — excited some very 
peculiar feelings, partly of curiosity, in Mr Ford’s heart 

“I wonder if she would like a third lover?” he thought, and 
again he smiled Then he rose from the table — still smiling — 
and went and looked at Iiis own handsome \ isage in the faded 
green tinted mirror oxer the mantelpiece 

A fine-looking man this, stalwart and keen-ej ed, and he might 
perhaps be forgnen the complacency with which he evidently re- 
garded his OW 71 features 

“ I think I could cut out the parson, at all events,’ he reflected, 
and then he gave a little shrug of his broad shoulders He did 
not beliexe much in women, except m their beauty, and beauty 
had to him an over-powenng attraction 

“I must find out all about it,” he decided, “but not to-night, 
it nexer does to be m a hurry when there is anything to 
unrax el ” 

And then, after another glance at himself in the mirror, he 
quitted tne room where he had dined, and went to the one 
occupied by Eva, and rapped softly at the door 

With a sinking heart Eva said, “ Come in,” and the banker 
entered, well pleased 

They say that admiration is dear to every woman’s soul, but 
there are times when it is certainly very embarrassing Eva knew 
she was a pretty woman, and she knew that I^Ir James Ford 
admired her, but she certainly wished at this moment that he did 
not She was afraid, afraid of the bold, smiUng hazel eyes fixed 
on her face, and of a certain gleam in their expression which was 
not over respectful 

“ What must he naturally think of me ? ” she thought with a little 
mward shudder And she thought too of Clair, of Clair whom 

N 
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she loved, and for whose sake she had run a great risk, and who 
might not care to hear of Mr Ford’s visit 

“ Will you forgive me for intruding on you again? " he said 
I daresay you find this place very dull ? ” answered Eva. 

“ On the contrary, I am charmed with it, and your landlady 
gave me an excellent dinner " 

Eva smiled 

“ Which IS one item to produce content," she said, 

“It IS, doubtless, but I am not a man devoted to the pleasures 
of the table, 1 here are other things in life to my mind so far 
beyond mere eating, that I never thmk of it unless food is 
before me ” 

“ And then I suppose you do ? " laughed Eva 
“ In moderate fashion only,” answered Mr Eord , “ and to-night 
I did not thmk of it at all ” 

“ No ? How was that ? ” 

“ I was thinking — that I hoped to see you again " 

Eva blushed, and slightly frowned. 

“ Forgive me , lam too bold," a moment later said Mr Ford, 
and then he changed the conversation, and being a clever and 
agreeable man, when in about half an hour he rose to take his 
leave, he had made a rather favourable impression on Eva 
And the next morning he returned to town, but before he did 
so he agam paid Eva a short visit He spoke first of business, 
and then mentioned Mr Temple’s name 
“If the clergyman — Mr Temple — agam calls at the bank, I 
presume you still wish your address to be kept a secret from him ? ” 
he said 

“Certainly,” answered Eva, and a scarlet flush mounted to her 
very brows , “he has nothing to do with me, has no nght to ask 
after me, and I never wish to hear of or see him again ” 

Mr Ford shook hands with her 

“ He shall not hear of you through me,” he said , “ good-bye , 
you can quite trust me ” 


CHAPTER XXX 

THE PORTRAIT 

When Eva wrote to Clair, or rather Kilmore, though he would 
always be Clair to her, she told him of the banker’s visit 

“ He came to see me about investing some money of mme/’ she 
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wrote “ You know my uncle left me money in India, and there 
IS loss on the Exchange,” etc , and so on, and Kilmore kissed the 
paper on which these words were wntten, not knowing of the 
secret anxiety m which they were penned 

Eva, indeed, ever since his father’s death, had realised more 
than ever the dangers of her position Now, as Earl of Kilmore, 
she knew Clair's actions would be -noticed, and her own connec- 
tion with him more likely to be discovered She had hidden her- 
self away, but for how long? she asked herself, with a restless 
heart, as she paced her room after the banker had left her, and 
she felt now that she was committed in his eyes 

“I wish I had been differently brought up,” she thought, with 
clasped hands , brought up to be a good woman — fit for Clair’s 
wife Ah, I am beginning to think there is something in what we 
hear in church , something in trying to do right, even when we 
want to do wrong I loved Clair, but I should not have married 
him — my dear, dear Clair ” 

In the meanwhile, that gnm Nemesis which so often dogs the 
footsteps of our wrongdoings, was stealmg nearer and nearer on 
her path Miss Onslow had told her brother that she had met a 
clergyman named Temple at Miss Spngge’s, and that he had gone 
there to inquire after a young lady c^led Miss Eva Moore 

“ Miss Eva Moore ? ” repeated Mr Onslow, in a tone of great 
interest, which mstantly struck his sister 

'' Yes, do you know her ? ” asked Miss Onslow 
The Vicar was silent , he had seen the death of the Earl of 
Kilmore m the papers, and be naturally at once remembered the 
secret mamage of lus heir 

“ It will be acknowledged now, I suppose," he thought, but he 
of course still felt bound by his promise not to mention the affair 
But he naturally felt curious about the clergyman who had in- 
quired after Miss Eva Moore, and wondered if she were the same 
person who now rightfully was the Countess of Kilmore. 

“ He is a tall, dark, rather severe-looking man,” explained Miss 
Onslow, “ and he is staying at the Grosvenor , I said perhaps you 
would call upon him ” 

Well, perhaps," smiled the kindly Vicar, and so the conversa- 
tion ended , but a day or two later Miss Onslow and her brother, 
at a picture gallery m New Bond Street, actually encountered Mr 
Temple 

Miss Onslow recognised him at once, and bowed, and Mr 
Temple raised his hat Then Miss Onslow stopped and intro- 
duced her brother 
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“This IS my brother, Mr Temple,” she said, “of whom I 
spoke to you at Miss Spngge’s , the Vicar of St Johns, South 
Kensington ” 

The two men bowed, raised their hats, and looked at each other 
steadily At the same moment both their minds were going back 
over twenty years 

“Not Temple, of Tnnity?” cried Mr Onslow, extending his 
hand “ Yes, surely it is ' ” 

“Yes, I am George Temple,” answered Mr Temple, “and you 
are Alfred Onslow , I remember you perfectly ” 

They had been at College together, and on fairly fnendly terms 
while there. And now they again shook hands , they talked of 
their old days, their old comrades It was a pleasant meeting, 
pleasant to the genial Vicar of St John’s, and even to the more 
reserved George Temple 

“ And are you raarned ? ” presently asked Mr Onslow, smiling 

“Yes,” replied Mr Temple, but his tone was so grave, so cold, 
that the Vicar of St John’s asked no further questions on the 
subject 

It ended by Mr Temple going to dine with the Vicar at his 
bachelor establishment at South Kensington, and after dinner, 
when the two men were alone, Miss Onslow having also dined 
with them, Mr Temple grew a little more communicative regarding 
his past life. 

He had been three years absent from his ncarage in Dorset, he 
told Mr Onslow, having established a curate there before he left 
England, and durmg these three years he had been a great 
traveller 

“ And Mrs Temple ? ” the Vicar ventured to say 

A dusky red rose to the harsh, dark countenance before him 

“ My wife and I quarrelled,” he answered after a moment’s 
pause , “ I married a child — a foolish lovely child — unknown to 
her only surviving relation, who then lived in India. She was 
totally unsuited to me — wayward, spoilt — perhaps I was harsh, but 
our married life was one perpetual scene of disagreement and re- 
cnminaUon At last she proposed, nay, entreated me to allow 
her to return to her uncle in India, who did not know of our mar- 
nage, as Eva was afraid if he did that he would not leaie her a 
fortune, as I was a poor man, and Mr Moore hated poor men 
I foolishly consented to her wish , Eva started for India, and I 
went to Africa, and before we parted we agreed to separate for 
good I was away three years — ^m various lands — and dunng 
these years I had time to reflect I came to the conclusion that I 
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had done wrongj that I had no right to leave my 3’oung wife alone 
in the world , and I heard also on my return to England that her 
mncle in India ^Yas dead , that he had actually been dead three 
years, and that thus Eva must have been alone dunng my 
absence ” 

“What was her name?” asked Mr Onslow, who had listened 
to this storj' with deep interest 

“Eva Moore,” ans^^ered Mr. Temple, “her uncle was Mr 
Moore, of Calcutta, a merchant there, and a wealthy man, and I 
conclude that Ei a must have inherited his fortune, or a portion 
of It ” 

“ And have you seen her since your return to England ? ” asked 
l\Ir Onslow, quickly 

‘ Yes, I met her by chance in the street , I knew she was in 
town, for I heard this at the bank where she used to have an 
account, before and after her marriage to me She resumed her 
maiden name when we separated, as her uncle in India did not 
know of our marriage for the reason I mentioned to you I 
inquired for her, therefore, as Miss Eva Moore, and was told she 
w'as, the clerk believed, in town, but he did not know her address 
But soon after this I met her ” 

“ Yes ? ” 

I knew her instantly, for she is little changed , I told her that 
I had repented of our separation , that it was not right, and that 
she must return to me She refused to do so , refused to tell me 
where she lived, but finally', on my persisting, gave me an address 
— a false address, as I afcerw’ards found — at Miss Spngge’s, in 
Wyndham Place, where I met your sister, and I have never seen 
her since ” 

“ Then she means to elude you ? ” 

“ I am determined to find her, and to insist on her living with 
me again She is my wife, I have right on my side, and I am 
determined to enforce my rights ” 

Mr Onslow was silent for a few moments , then he said slowly, 
almost painfully 

“ What is she like ? ” 

“You mean in appearance?” 

Mr Onslow nodded 

“ She is tall and slender — a beautiful young woman, wnth 
regular features, a white, cream-hke skin, and large dark eyes, and 
dark hair She is little changed from her young girlhood , hand- 
somer, I think — too handsome to be alone, and without a protector 
in the world.” 
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Something between a groan and a sigh escaped Mr Onslow’s 
kmdly lips 1 he description of the Eva hloore he had married 
to the young lord in secret was too accurate to be mistaken She 
had been manied first, then, to this man— George Temple— he 
was her legal husband, and what should he, Mr Onslow, do? 

“And you have heard nothing more?” he said, presently 
Not yet, but I am determined, as I told you, to do so I 
went to the bank again where her money is placed, and saw one 
of the partners of the firm, a Mr James Ford, and this man 
evidently knows where she is, though he affected not to do so 
He, in fact, must know, as she must receive her money through 
the bank, but he declined to give me the information I asked for, 
but I believe I can compel him to do so I am taking legal advice 
on the point, and I think there is no doubt I can force him 
to speak ” 

Mr Onslow rose from the table, and began walking slowlj up 
and down the room He was a good man, God fearing and just 
in all tilings, and the position in which he found himself suddenly 
placed was a most trj’ing one. He was a High Churchman also, 
and believed in marriage as a sacred institution, not to be broken 
by the will of man And this lovely j oung w oman had, he feared, 
committed bigamy when she married Lord Clair It was an ugly 
word, ugly in its consequences against the law, and in the e>es 
of this Churchman a heavy sin 

“And you were actually married to her?” he said after taking 
a few turns across the -room in silence 

“ Most certainly I was,” answered Mr Temple “ I was married 
to her at one of the City churches here in London, and I can show 
you the register When I met her first she was a school-girl, her 
uncle had sent her over to England to finish her education 
Then she went to board with a lad), and during this time we 
were married It was a private mamage on account of her uncle, 
but the lady with whom she lived knew of it ” 

“ And this lady ? ” 

“ Is unfortunately now dead I went to her house immediately 
on my return to England, but she died some time ago, and I could 
hear nothing of her but the bare fact of her death No, it is 
through the banker that I must trace Eva, and I mean to do so ” 

“ It is a strange story ” 

“You mean about our separation? Yes, I blame myself now 
I should never have permitted such a thing, but she was strangely 
self-willed, and was always regretting the luvuries she had been 
accustomed to m India She had been badly brought up, I fanc). 
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as her mother had died during her infancy, and her father also, I 
believe. But to me now my duty is plain , she must return to 
her husband, and the law can force her to do this — but I have 
weaned you with this long story ? ” 

“No, you have not,” answered Mr Onslow, and agam he 
sighed 

He saw mdeed at this moment again before him the young 
couple in their beauty, their happiness, and their love, that so 
short a time ago he had wedded before the altar of God He 
remembered the look of devotion in the young lord’s eyes, and 
the soft blushes and sweet smiles on the bride’s fair face Then 
he looked at Mr Temple, at the harsh, dark, stern countenance 
of the man advanced into middle age And this was her husband, 
he would take her from her young lover , he would turn her 
life into misery and woe 

“ But It IS a sin,” the next moment reflected the Churchman , 
“a deadly sm. She must have deceived Lord Clair, and led him 
into sin also — a painful duty, I fear, lies before me ” 

Nevertheless he said nothing to Mr Temple of his almost 
certain conviction He must be sure, quite sure, before he took 
any steps in the matter He asked the name of the clergyman 
who had married them m the City church, and found he was an 
acquaintance of his own 

“ We had better look him up and see the register,” he suggested 
Mr Temple was quite ready to agree to this, and before they 
parted he had made an arrangement to meet on the following day, 
and go together to the City church 

“ I will know her signature,” thought Mr Onslow “ You have 
strangely mterested me,” he said , “ have you a portrait of your 
wife ? ” 

Again that dusky blush crossed the dark face opposite to him 
“ Yes,” answered Mr Temple, after a moment’s hesitation “It 
may seem folly to you that the portrait of the woman I could not 
live with, that I continually quarrelled with, yet accompanied me 
in all my wandenngs I have it at my hotel now, and if you like 
I will show It to you , you may by chance have seen her ? ' 

“ It may have been so , yes, I should like to see it.” 

After this they settled that Mr Onslow should call the next 
morning at Mr Temple’s hotel for the purpose of seeing the por- 
trait, and that they should afterwards proceed to the City church 
at which Mr Temple asserted he was married to Eva Moore Then 
Mr Temple went away, leaving the Vicar of St John’s strangely 
disturbed 
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But if this were so, if this unhappy young woman had deliber- 
ately led the man into sin, what could he as a priest, a servant of 
God, do? he asked himself There was but one answer— his dul} 
— and this duty was most grievous to his kindly heart 

He said nothing to his sister of the communication he had re- 
ceived He placed her in a cab and bade her good-night, and 
Miss Onslow could not help wondcringwhy this visit of Jilr 1 emplc's 
had brought such a sudden cloud on her brother’s brow Then 
Mr Onslow returned home, and spent the rest of the evening in 
solitary and \ery painful reflections But he was up betimes m 
the morning, and at the appointed hour arrived at the Grosvenor 
Hotel and inquired for the Rev George Temple 
He was within, and a few minutes hier the two met, and shook 
hands almost in silence Indeed Mr Onslow affected no particular 
pleasure at the meeting and Mr Temple wondered somewhat at 
the gravity of his manner Before him, on tbe table where he had 
been writing as Mr Onslow entered the room, was an old, travel- 
stained leather desk. This, after a few words of rather strained 
conversation, Mr Temple unlocked, and took out from it a worn 
and discoloured envelope 1 his also he opened, and then Mr 
Onslow perceiv ed it contained a photograph, worn and discoloured 
too, which, after glancing at, Mr Temple handed towards 
him 

“ This IS my wife,” he said rather in a husky tone 
Mr Onslow took the photograph almost nervously, and fixed 
his eyes on the lovely face it portrajed A girl’s face, almost a 
child’s, on the threshold of her womanhood But there was no 
mistaking the fair lineaments , the broad, low, white brow, the 
straight nose, the dark marked cj e brows, and the large lustrous 
eyes There could be no other face like it, thought the Vicar of 
St John’s, with an uneasy pang darting through his heart Yes, 
this was the fair woman he had wedded to the young lord , this 
was the Eva Moore and no other, who, if George Temple’s story 
were true, had married when she knew her other husband was 
still alive 

“ But she may not know,” the next moment thought the kind 
Vicar , “ she may have believed him to be dead, and in that case 
the sm does not he at her door ” , 

“She IS handsome,” said Mr Temple, gravely, holding out his 
hand to receive back the portrait, “you will smile, I suppose, at 
such an exhibition of human weakness as that I should have - 
earned this about with me so long ? But it was so, and perhaps 
looking at It in my loneliness first changed my feelings towards 
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her, and led me to believe that it was an actual sin to live any 
longer apart from my wife ” 

“ It was a dangerous expenment to leave so beautiful a woman,” 
answered Mr Onslow 

Not as regards her falling into any folly, she is too cold, too 
proud for that But v, hat I feel now is that not only her temporal, 
but her spiritual welfare should be my care Her ideas on re- 
ligion were most vague, if she had any at all, and the uncle with 
whom she was brought up was an atheist” 

“ It IS a temble state of things , without an Anchor and a Guide, 
God knows to what we may not drift,” said Mr Onslow, 
solemnly 

“ That IS so , we are ever surrounded, I believe, by those who, 
for their own dark purposes, would tempt us to evil, and is there 
one of us can say we will not fall ? " 

“Not one, without Help no man nor woman is safe” 

They talked a little longer m this strain George Temple’s ideas, 
the kindly Vicar of St John’s perceived, w'ere narrow and some- 
what warped Women he considered decidedly inferior to men , 
inferior mentalU and physically, and he believed and argued that 
they should take no place in the world but m their husbands’ 
households Ihey were to be guided and protected, and their 
place in his eyes was literally to “ love, honour and obey ” He 
forgot or Ignored the eminent women of science, literature, and 
art He was essentially of the old-fashioned school, and had 
been reared in a Scottish manse, and some of the ngidity of the 
early home clung to him still His mother, whose Bible and 
cookerj'-book had formed her library and her literature, was still 
to him a pattern among women He was completely behind his 
time, and with a certain obtuseness of nature failed to see this 
The Vicar of St John’s, on the other hand, accustomed to the 
life of great cities, to the society of polished and intellectual men 
and women, could scarcely forbear a smile at his crude and 
narrow thoughts No wonder a young Anglo-Indian girl, fresh 
from the easy school where she had been brought up, had revolted 
and rebelled against such a hard task-master, thought Mr Onslow 
The astonishing thing was how she had ever married him, but 
this presently Mr Temple partly explained 

“ 1 used to do a great deal of hard work among the very poor 
m the East End m those days,” he said, “and Eva was very 
generous and charitable with her money, and sometimes went 
with me to the houses of the destitute And I suppose,” he 
added, with a suppressed sigh, “ she endowed me with qualities 
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which I did not possess. At all events, from the verj’ first our 
marriage was an unhappy one, and } ct — ” And again he sighed 
Mr Onslow in his large and generous sjmpathy understood 
And yet this harsh-mannered man, with his narrow, tyrannical 
views, had loved the beautiful girl his treatment had repelled 
He had not understood the warm, impetuous nature that sought 
homage and not rule It had been one of those fatal mistakes 
when, without any consideration of character, men and women 
rush into indissoluble bonds 

Then after a while, and after, Mr Onslow remarked, Mr 
Temple had again carefully locked away the portrait, the two 
started for the City church where hlr Temple asserted this un- 
happy marriage had taken place Mr Onslow personally knew 
the incumbent of this church, and no difficulties were placed in 
their way regarding the examination of the register Mr Onslow 
had looked over his own book of registration of marriages in the 
morning before he started on this expedition, and carefully noted 
the signature of Eva Moore He now saw it again, the same 
handwriting, though unformed, but still the same. There was no 
doubt now With a heavj heart Mr Onslow turned away He, 
however, still preserv'ed his reticence on the subject to Ivir 
Temple He must think before he acted, he decided, and he 
parted with his brother clerg) man without coming to any decision 
But during the night that followed he did His duty — to this 
man a most painful dutj — plainly pointed one way The young 
lord who had unconsciously wedded the wife of another man 
must be informed of this grievous fact, and Mr Onslow determined 
himself to be the bearer of the evil tidings 

In the announcement of the death and funeral of the Earl of 
w newspapers, Lord Clair, his eldest and only son, 

had been mentioned as being present The funeral had taken 
place from Kilmore Hall, and therefore Mr Onslow concluded 
that in all probability the young earl would still be there. At all 
events, he would go there, as he would be almost sure to learn 
someuiing of the present Lord Kilraore’s movements 
And he did go He waited another day — he wished to be 
qmte certain that he was doing right in his own mind — and then 
he started He amved at the station nearest Kilmore m the 
afternoon, and having engaged a cab drove through the country 
anes, where the mist hung on the leafless hedgerows and lay like ' 
a w'hite cloud above the nver bed It was a gloomy day, and the 
good man s heart was also full of gloom He was going to the 
house of sorrow, from which the old master had been but lately 
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borne away, and he was carr)’ing with him the news of fresh sorrow 
— of sorrow most bitter, most tragic m its pain Once his heart 
almost failed him 

“I cannot do it,” he told himself, but after a struggle with Ins 
conscience he iient on “hly sin would be great if I kept this 
back,” he decided “ God give me strength to do what I know is 
nght 


CHAPTER XXXI 

MORE BITTER THAN DEATH 

At length Iilr Onslow reached the Hall, and having arrived at 
the entrance presented his card, and mquired if he could see 
Lord Kilmore 

The footman replied that he believed that his lordship was 
within, but that he would ask, and accordingly disappeared with 
the card, but returned in a few minutes 

“ His lordship wiil be happy to recene Iilr Onslow,” was the 
message he brought, and in anything but a happy frame of mind 
the Vicar followed the footman to the hbrary 

The new Lord Kilmore rose to receue the clerg^unan as he 
entered the room The moment he had glanced at the card he 
remembered Mr Onslon-’s name He had mamed him to Eva, 
and with a certam amount of anxiety in his manner he now went 
forward to meet the Vicar 

“ Mr Onslow ? ” he said, holding out his hand 

Mr Onslow took it, but there is as something in the expression 
of his face that shll further alarmed Kilmora 

“You have lost your father since ise met? ” began Mr Onslow 
with faltenng tongue. 

“ Yes, it has been a great blow to us all , a terrible blow, 
especially to my poor mother ” 

“ Yes, indeed I gneve. Lord Kilmore,” and here the Vicar’s 
voice again faltered, “ to come to a house of mourning as the 
bearer of ill news ” 

“ Of ill news ? ” repeated the young earl, quickly, and his face 
paled Not about — ” 

“ Lord Kilmore, I married you, as you remember, a short time 
ago , you requested me to keep your mamage a secret, and this, 
of course, I have done ” 

“Yes, my poor father objected to the mamage, and he was so 
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ill at the time, I feared to worry him in any way But now this 
cause of secrecy is gone, and I am only waiting for a httle time to 
elapse after my father’s death to announce it ” 

“ I expected some such course from you, I hoped for it, but 
now — It only makes my task more bitter ” 

“ What do you mean ? I do not understand ” 

“ A painful duty has fallen upon me , so painful I can scarcely 
speak the words Lord Kilmore, it has come to my knowledge, 
and I am not speaking witiiout full knowledge, that the lady you 
married in my church that day was already the wife of another man ” 
“ It IS a he I What folly ! ” cried Kilmore, starting to his feet 
in overpowermg excitement “ Forgive me, Mr Onslow, but you 
are speaking under some unaccountable delusion ” 

“ Would that I were , would that the pain I am giving you had 
no real cause I But I fear I cannot be mistaken , that there is no 
doubt” 

“ I do not and will never believe it ' What ground, what pos- 
sible ground, have you for such an absurd assertion ? ” 

“ The lady you married was Miss Eva Moore, was she not, and 
she was the niece and heiress of a certam merchant m Calcutta, 
named Moore also ? ” 

“I married Miss Eva Moore certainly,” answered Kilmore, 
with some haughtiness , “ but I never heard of her being an 
heiress You are mistaking one person for the other, Mr 
Onslow ” 

“I fear unfortunately I am not By one of those strange 
chances m life, if w'e can call them such, I met two days ago a 
man I had not seen nor heard of for over twenty years He was 
an old college acquaintance of mine, and his name is George 
remple — the Rev George Temple He dined with me, and 
after dinner he told me something of his life ” 

“But what has all this to do with — my wife?” interrupted 
Kilmore, impatiently 

“ If you will listen to my story, you will see it has, unhappily, 
Lord Kilmore " 

“ I will believe nothing against her, listen to nothing against 
her,” said Kilmore, loyally 

“ God forbid that I should speak against her, for I trust and 
hope that the sin she has comimtted was done unwittingly But 
some four or five years ago, when she was but a child, she 
married this George Temple, and the man is living now ” 

“ But what proof have you of such a thing ? ” asked Kilmore, in 
great agitation, for Mr Onslow’s manner was very earnest 
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“ I vfiW tell you ; George Temple dined uith me, .'ind told me a 
str.tngc stor) ; he had married, he said, I think it was some four 
or iuc }cir$ ago, uhi'c a curate in London, a young girl, an 
An^lo'Indrn who had been sent to England to finish her educa- 
tion It was a secret marriage” — Kilmore visibly wanced as he 
listened to these words — “ a secret on account of the young lady’s 
uncle who was a rich merchant m Calcutta, and who would not 
ha\c approacd of his niece marrying a poor curate The young 
lady’s name was E\a Moore” 

“ Tnerc may be many E^a Moores in the world ” 

True, but the name struck me, and startled me , and then 
Mr remple went on with his talc His marriage proved a par- 
ticularly unhappy one they were unsuitcd to each other m every 
way, and finally, when Mr Temple was appointed to Harlaxton, 
m Dorset, his young wife positively refused to accompany him 
there. She insisted, m fact, on returning to India, and several 
violent quarrels took place between them At last they mutually 
agreed to separate for good , she going back to her uncle m 
India, bearing her maiden name, and he going out to Afnca for 
.an indefinite period, after appointing a curate to take charge of 
his vicarage. He was abroad three years, and during this time 
his ideas changed regarding his wife He blamed himself for 
leaving her, and he clct>rmmed to claim her once more He 
came back to England, and heard through the bank where his 
wife had lept an account m her maiden days, and m her maiden 
name, that Miss Eva Moore was m town ” 

“ What was the bank ? ” asked Kilmorc, breathlessly, and his 
face flushed, and then cftw pale. 

“ Ford & Ford, Lombard Street ” 

Ford!" echoed Kilmorc, aghast, for he had received Eva’s 
letter telling him of the banker’s visit 

“Yes, Ford &: Ford, but to go on with my story', one day un- 
expectedly, quite recently, Mr Temple met his young wife in the 
streets , he told her he wished her to return to him, which she re- 
fused, and he asked her for her present address After some 
hesitation she gave him one , gave him a false address, to a lady’s 
boarding-house where my sister lives, and through her I again met 
George Temple. Lord Kilniore, I regret deeply to grieve you, 
but I have a duly to fulfil I cannot shirk from, I asked him to 
describe this young wife, and his descnption corresponded only too 
accurately with the beautiful young lady whom I fear you had the 
misfortune to marry' ” 

“I cannot beheve it, and yet — ” faltered Kilniore, his face 
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blanching, and his mind going back to Eva’s earnest and constant 
desire for secrecy , to the banker’s visit — Mr Ford's visit — and a 
hundred little things which had often puzzled him He remem- 
bered at this moment her warnings, her unwillingness at first to 
marry him, her telling him that she had been badly brought up- 
brought up in India — and a sort of groan broke from his quivenng 
lips 

“ I would not have come on such an errand as I came to day, 
without a sure conviction,” continued hir Onslow, who was greatly 
moved by the young lord’s deep and unmistakable agitation 
“ But I asked Mr Temple to let me see the portrait of his wife — 
I saw It — and I grieve to say there is no mistake It was the face, 
and there are few such, of Miss Eva Moore, to whom you were 
married so brief a time since ” 

Again a groan burst from Kilmore’s lips, and he covered his 
face with his hand 

“ I saw also the register of her first marriage, and it is written in 
the same handwriting as her second — ” 

“You saw' this?” 

“ Unhappily yes , then I felt bound to act as I have done , to 
come to you, and tell you the truth ” 

“ And,” asked Kilmore in a broken tone, “ does this man know 
— know where she is ? ” 

“No, he does not, -he saw one of the heads of this banking 
firm, Mr James Ford,” Kilmore started, “after his wife bad given 
him the false address, and the banker, he supposes under her 
orders, refused positively to give him her present address, though 
he was convinced that he knew it And I also gave no hint to 
him of the dreadful certainty that had crept over my mind 
I determined to see you first, it is, of course, for you to 
act ” 

“ For me to act ? ” cried Kilmore, passionately, beginning to pace 
the room in violent agitation “ Do you know w’hat this is to me, 
Mr. Onslow, if u be true? More bitter than death I God is my 
witness, I would rather have been lying by my- poor father than 
have hved to listen to such a tale ” 

“It is indeed a terrible blow ” 

“No one knows what it is I” continued Kilmore, with intense 
emotion, “I — I loved her too well — for her sake, my mother 
thinks, I broke my father’s heart, for her sake — but why speak of 
it ? " and he abruptly broke off, and for some minutes continued 
his restless pacings in silence, with bent head and knitted brows, 
and Mr Onslow also forbore to speak, feeling that no word of his 
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could at this bitter moment give any consolation to the unhappy 
young man 

Up and down the room Kilmore strode j up and down He 
was trying to think , trying to realise the position in which he found 
himself, and then he stopped suddenly before Mr Onslow 

“ Until her own lips,” he said, with a certain sternness and 
hardness of manner new to him, “ have confirmed this shameful 
story, I will never beheve it You must go with me and face her, 
not come and blacken her character to me behind her back ” 

“I am qmte ready to face her,” answered Mr Onslow with 
some dignity, raising his head , “ I only came here from a strong 
sense of duty, and no one would rejoice more than myself if this 
unfortunate young lady can clear herself from this dreadful charge 
But I have no hope of this , my one hope is that she acted un- 
knowingly , that she believed her first husband to be dead when 
she mamed you ” 

“ But even that — ” began Kilmore, and then once more he 
paused " I will believe nothing,” he added, “ neither judge nor 
condemn her except from her own words, and I will see her at 
once I will go to town by the next tram , and will you accom- 
pany me, Mr Onslow ? ” 

“ Most certainly. Lord Kilmore ” 

“ We cannot see her to-night, there is no late tram to Westwold, 
where she is staying But the first train to-morrow we can go 
down by. There is a tram passes the station nearest here at six, 
we can travel by that , m the meanwhile, you will require some re- 
freshment — the butler will see to it , you must excuse me ” 

Mr Onslow bowed gravely, and Kilmore was just hastily leav- 
ing the room when he turned round and once more faced the 
Vicar 

“ Until we know, let this painful subject be spoken of no more,” 
he said, and again the Vicar bowed silently, and Kilmore then 
quitted the library, going direct to his own bedroom, and when he 
got there he flung himself into a chair m a perfect paroxysm of 
wretchedness 

If this were true I The thought seemed to shatter at one blow 
all his future life , to darken every hope of his young manhood 
Kilmore loved the woman that he secretly and fondly had called 
his wife with an extraordmary depth of passion and love It had 
blinded him to everything but her Nov, sitting alone in his 
misery, he recalled certain scenes and words , he remembered 
Eva’s restlessness the night before their marriage , how she had 
asked him if he were not afraid to run certain risks , if he uere 
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willing to marry her for good or evil; and he remembered, too, m 
the very first days of their marned life, how, when he had asked 
her if a chance should anse to tell his father and mother of their 
maraage, that she had become almost angry , that she had re- 
minded him of his promise, and that a strange doubt at this 
moment had crept into his own mind 

“She kissed and smiled it away,” thought Kilmore bitterly 
IITiat could she not kiss and smile auay? But if she had good 
cause for all this secrecy ? If she were the wife of another man ! 
Kilmore started to his feet , the thought stung him like a scorpion 
His Eva — his beautiful one , the bride he had longed to bnng to 
his stately home in the pride and fondness of his heart He had 
thought of her, fair and gracious — the young countess who would 
grace the position he had given her, and become a loving daughter 
to his mother, a comfort to her after her great and bitter 
loss 

“And now?” Kilmore groaned aloud as the haunting words 
rose ever before him — “ if this svcre true ? ” It meant shame, 
disgrace, and then Kilmore started , it meant crime If Eva had 
married him, knowing her first husband to be alive, she had put - 
herself in the power of the law She might be tned, imprisoned — 
he knew not what! The thought was maddening, and a half- 
suppressed cry broke from his pallid and quuenng lips 
Then he remembered his mother , he must think of her Lady 
Kilmore had never recovered her husband’s death, and had never 
left her own rooms since he had been carried away from them She 
used to sit m a listless attitude bv the window for hours, gating 
out vaguely on the Park In vain Annette Gower and her son 
had tned to rouse her It was very pitiful, the unbroken mourning 
that her manner and face betraved She spoke very little of her 
loss , she was gentle always, but Annette knew, and Kilmore knew, 
that her interest in life was gone. It lay buried with the loier of 
her youth, the husband of her happy and maturer years And it 
was to this broken-spinted woman that Kilmore was now forced 
to go, to say, “ Mother, I am about to leave you,” and thus 
perhaps add a fresh pang to her sorrowful heart 

He roused himself to do this , he went to her rooms and asked 
to see her, and Lady Kilmore, who was sitting by the windows as 
usual, looked round with a famt shadow of a smile on her pallid 
features as her son approached her 

“ I find that I am forced to start for town, mother, this afternoon, 
and have come to say good bye,” he began in that forced, un- 
natural i\ay in which we speak when we are trying to hide inward 
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emotion, and something in his tone struck his mother, for she 
raised her languid c)es and looked up m his face 
“ This afternoon ? That is sudden, Clair,” she said 
She still always called him Clair — the name of his happy boyhood 
and youth — and had not yet been able to bring her lips to call him 
Kihnorc — the familiar Kilniore ! 

*' Yes, It is sudden, but I cannot help it , I must be in town to- 
night , a gentleman has come for me," answered her son, with 
dow ncast eyes 

Lady Kilmore made no further remonstrance, she sighed merely, 
and then turned her gaze once more on the misty Park. Bej ond 
the leafless trees a grey spire rose — the church of Kilmore — and 
in this church, within the family vault, the last lord slept, and her 
^Yldo^\ed heart seemed nearer to him when she could watch the 
spire 

" I am very sorry to leave you, mother " 

Again that wintry smile passed over her pale lips 
“It IS no matter, Clair,” she said, gently 
“ Good bye, then,” and he stooped down and kissed her cheek, 
kissed It, and could not suppress the bitter sigh that seemed to 
rend his heart in twain. 

That sigh w’as echoed He had not seen his cousin Annette 
Gower, who was sitting m the shadow, so overpowering had been 
the emotion wath which he had entered his mother’s room But 
Annette had seen him and heard his words, and now as she looked 
in his face she saw there the shadow of some great and terrible pain 
“ Good-bye, Annette,” he said, and would have shaken her hand, 
but she rose and followed him from the room 

“ What IS the matter ? Has something happened ? ” she asked, 
when they were outside the door, but Kilmore made no answer 
“ Do telkme,” urged Annette , “I am sure something is wrong 
with you ” 

“ I cannot tell you," said Kilmore, hoarsely , “ look after my 
mother , ” and he turned away, with the black cloud upon his 
brow 


CHAPTER XXXII 
“betwten m\ love and me” 

Not one word was spoken on the dreary journey to town between 
Kilmore and Mr Onslow of the absorbing thought of both their 
hearts Pew words indeed of any kind were exchanged, Kilmore 

o 
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sitting gloomily with his travelling-cap pulled over his brow, and 
not making any pretence to exchange common courtesies with the 
good man who, from a sense of duty, had stabbed him so cruelly 
And Mr Onslow respected this silent suffering, and forbore to 
speak when he knew his words would be of no avail The wound 
was too fresh, too bitter, for consolation, and Mr Onslow under- 
stood this, and did not attempt to offer any 
They parted for the night when they amved in town, but before 
they did so Kilmore said with gloomy insignificance 

" You w’lll not fail me to-morrow , you will go with me by the 
first train to Westwold? ” 

“ I will not fail you,” answered Mr Onslow, and held out his 
kindly hand, but Kilmore did not take iL In a few brief, abrupt 
words he named the time and the station where they were to meet, 
and having settled this he drove to his Club, to spend long rest- 
less hours of misery and suspense which seemed hterally to have 
no end. 

At length the next morning, the grey, cold winter dawn, broke 
ovet the great city, and found Kilmore sleepless, wretched One 
by one when he awoke from his broken slumbers, a gnm array 
of condemning thoughts and facts had risen up before him, and 
he found it difficult mentally to repeat the words to which, m spite 
of all, he had tried to pm his faith 

“ Unless she tells me so with her own lips I will not believe it,” 
he had said more than once to Mr Onslow, and a hundred times 
to himself 

“But if she were to swear falsely?” something now seemed to 
whisper in his ears He put the thought aside, he would not 
listen, but it was still there It haunted him and filled his soul 
with mexpressible humiliation and pain Then before it was quite 
light, he rose, for to think was too terrible, and began hastily to 
dress, and afterwards paced backwards and forwards in his room, 
until he could possibly make his appearance downstairs 
Long before the proper time he was at the station impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of Mr Onslow , again and agam looking at his 
watch, and at the station clock, and counting the minutes as they 
slowly passed on in their appointed course 
When It only wanted ten minutes to the time that the tram 
started, he could scarcely control himself — then seven minutes 
was all the grace left, and Kilmore determined to enter the tram 
alone, and wait no longer for Mr Onslow But just when be 
had come to this determination his eyes fell on the somewhat 
stately form of the Vicar, and he burned forward to meet him 
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“ I thought you were never coming,” he said, in so impatient a 
tone that Mr Onslow raised his eyes to his face m grave surprise, 
and at the same moment drew out his watch 

But that glance at the young man’s haggard countenance swept 
aivay any feeling of anger from the Vicar’s heart at his curt mode 
of address He saw that Kilmore had gone through almost more 
than he could bear , that the mental strain had nearly been too 
great for his endurance 

Mr Onslow therefore replied gently and quietly, and soon the 
two were seated in a railway carnage affecting to read the morning 
papers But the Vicar noticed how the hand trembled with which 
Kilmore held his, and that he was actually holding it to screen his 
twitching face 

It was not a long journey, and before mid-day the tram had 
reached the little town by the sea where Eva and Clair had lived 
their brief hours of joy He remembered at this moment of 
almost intolerable suspense their first going there , the warm 
clasp of her little hand But with a mental and bodily shake as it 
were he roused himself He hailed a porter, told him to call a 
cab, and was m it before Mr Onslow could realise that they had 
arnved at Westwold 

“ Come, make haste,” said Kilmore to his companion, and a 
few moments later they were dnving hastily through the irregular 
streets, on their i\ay to the hotel where Eva was staying 

It was a fine winter’s day, cold and firesh, and the sun was 
shining, and the sea a steely-blue But neither Kilmore nor the 
Vicar glanced at sky or wave. Klilmore’s heart was too full of 
overpowenng emotion to notice anything around him, and the 
Vicar’s feelings of pity, sympathy, and anxiety were too strong to 
allow him also to notice his outward surroundings 

On they went, up and doivn the steep streets, and then the cab 
suddenly stopped They had arnved at the old fashioned hotel 
that Kilmore knew so well, and everything grew dazed before his 
eyes He flung a sovereign to the driver, who thought he was 
mad, and began fumbling in his pocket for change. But Kilmore 
sprang past him, and, followed by Mr Onslow, entered the hotel, 
and was at once recognised by the landlady, who was sitting, as 
usual, behind her glass window at the bar 

“ Oh 1 Mr Clair I good-morning, sir,” she said, pleasantly , 

“ you’ll find your good lady all right She’s m the sitting-room, 
sir ” 

Kilmore made no answer , he ran up the broad old fashioned 
tairs, he reached the sitting-room , he opened the door, and as he 
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did so Eva, who was sitting reading m an easy-chair by the fire, 
looked hastily up and then sprang to her feet 

“ Clair ! Clair ! my own dear Clair ! ” she cried, and then ran 
forward and clasped him in her arms “ How happy I am to see 
you, how glad I " she murmured, with her face upon his breast 
She never saw in her excitement and joy that someone had 
followed him , never saw the black-coated man standing on the 
threshold , saw nothing but her love I 

She was dressed in a white serge, trimmed with otter , her bare 
arms gleamed through the long loose sleeves bound ivith the dark 
fur Her shining, auburn hair fell all loose around her She was 
beautiful in her joyous abandonment, m her eager, welcoming 
love , and the vicar’s heart, as he looked at her, smote him with a 
remorseful pang 

" Have I come to end all this ? ” he thought, and he would 
have turned away, but as he did so Kilmore looked round 

“Speak to her,” he said, hoarsely, addressing Mr Onslow, 

“ ask her to say it is a he — all false ! ” 

As he spoke Eva raised her head, and saw Mr. Onslow, and 
her expression changed 

“ What IS this ? ” she asked, and her white arms fell from Kil- 
more’s neck 

“ Eva,” continued Kilmore, his voice broken and trembling 
with excitement , “ you know who this is — the clergyman who 
mamed us ? ” 

“ Yes,” came slowly from Eva’s lips, and her large dark eyes 
were fixed uneasily on Mr Onslow’s face, 

“ Tell him now, then,” went on Kilmore m increasing excite- 
ment, “ that the story he came to me yesterday with is totally un- 
true He said that he had discovered that you — you were the 
wife of another man ” 

“ I ” And Eva staggered back, and grew ghastly white 
as she uttered this single word 

“ It is an error of course , say it is an error I ” cned Kilmore, 
entreatingly, and he grasped her hand “ He has mistaken you 
for someone else ? ” 

“"What has he got to say?” said Eva, forcing herself to speak 
with her pallid lips 

“ This,” said Mr Onslow, now advancing into the room, “ and ' 
I deeply gneve to be forced to speak such words , but it came to 
my knowledge by a strange chance that you were married some 
four or five years ago to ‘a man with whom I was at college— " 

“ What man ? ” asked Eva, still m that forced unnatural voice 
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“George Temple, the Rev George Temple,” answered Mr. 
Onslo\\ 

“ Bow do you know this?” said Eva wth sudden passion, “ and 
what have you to do wath it, if you did ? I deny it , I know of 
no such person, and what right have you to try to come and 
make mischief between my Clair and me?” 

“ God knows I did so most unwillingly, but ray sacred calling 
left me no choice ” 

Eva gave a scornful laugh , her eyes were blazing now', and she 
stood defiant, like a hunted creature at bay 

“ Your sacred calling ' ” she repeated, bitterly , “ does that 
mean a mischief-maker, a meddler?” 

“No,” answered Mr Onslow, \nth dignity, “it means that 
ha\mg taken certain vows in the sernce of the Most High, I am 
bound humbly to do what my duty points out to me I met this 
George Temple, and he told me his story , told me of his young 
wife, whose maiden name was Eva Moore, and how he had 
parted mth her The name struck me, I asked to see his wife’s 
portrait, and I saw j ours ” 

“Do you believe this, Clair?” said Eva, now turning round, 
and looking at the man who loved her, and who had been an 
agonised listener to these words 

“Only from your own lips, I wall believe nothing unless you 
tell me," answ'ered Kilmore 

“You hear, he does not believe you — now go away,” said Eva, 
again looking at Mr Onslow, and pointing to the door 

“Are you willing to meet this George Temple, then?” asked 
Mr Onslow, gravely “ To stand face to face with him , to deny 
} ou are his wife in his own presence ? ” 

Eva visibly cowered 

“ Send him away, Clair,” she said , “ will you send him 
away ? ” 

“ But, Eva — oh ! Eva, speak the truth — is that man anything to 
you ? Is this story a he or not 1 ” cned Kilmore, passionately. 

“ I have told you,” answered Eva, with her eyes cast down 

“Then why not face him?” went on Kilmore, still more ex- 
citedly “ You f/ir/s^ face him, Eva , my wife shall have no such slur 
on her name as this If this Mr Temple is nothing to you, then 
let Mr Onslow send for him here, and I shall force him to speak 
the truth ” 

Eva did not speak , she looked from one man to the other , her 
bosom was heaving, and there was a desperate gleam in her dark 
eyes. 
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“Mr Onslow, telegraph for this fnend of yours,” continued 
Kilmore , “lam determined that this story shall be cleared up ” 

“ I will do so,” answered Mr Onslow, “ this is the best course, 
Lord Kilmore ’ 

“ No ! ” cned Eva, suddenly raising her arm commandingly, as 
she hstened to these iiords “No, you shall not send for him, 
and face him I will not ! You want to hear the truth, Clair,” she 
went on, with thrilling passion, “ the truth of a child tncked into 
a marriage — then you shall 1 I was mamed to this man when I 
was too young to know i\hat mamage was, I was mamed to this 
George Temple before I was sixteen, and it has been the curse 
and misery of my life ' ” 

Kilmore staggered back as he heard these words, and a cr}’ 
escaped his whitening lips 

“You never should have known,” continued Eva, “I meant 
you nev er to know,” and she caught his arm, but he pushed her 
aside “But for this meddler we might have been happy still 1 
You shrink back, Ciair — that is hard, hard, when for your sake I 
have risked so much ” 

“ Y hy did you do it ? ” gasped Kilmore, hoarsely “Why did 
you bring this shame to me ? ” 

Why 1 Because m my folly, my love, I told myself this man 
was dead to me, and he is dead, for I shall never see him more ! 
We had been parted for years , we agreed to separate for ever, and 
not — not till I was marned to you did 1 actually know' that he 
still lived ” 

“I thank God for this,” said Mr Onslow, solemnly, “then 
unknowingly you committed this sin?” 

“ I neither knew w'hether he lived or was dead , to me he was 
dead, and, Clair — ^}'ou turn away your head — but do you not re- 
member, I warned you ? Did I not ask you if you loved me well 
enough to run all risks ? Did I not tell you you were better with- 
out me ? You know I did, and you know your answ'er " 

“ But not this,” said Kilmore, hoarsely , “ had Bknown-— " 

“You would not have married me?” asked Eva, bitterly 
“ Well then, you are free again , I have cost you nothing ” 

Kilmore sank down on a couch near with a moan, and covered 
his face with his hands, 

“ You see what you have done ! ” cned Eva, pointing to him, 
and looking at Mr Onslow “ In your self-nghteousness you have 
come between my love and me , you have broken our hearts ” 

“ I grieve — ” began Mr Onslow 

“ What good will your hypocntical grievmg do ? ” interrupted 
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Eva, passionately “ Bat go now , you have done your worst — 
leave us to our misery " And once more Eva pointed to the door 
Mr Onslow hesitated But there was something so tragic in 
this beautiful woman’s attitude and expression , something so full 
of grief and scorn, that he felt he could no longer dispute her will. 
He bowed, therefore, and withdrew, and Eva and Kilmore were 
alone. 

She turned as the door closed behind the Vicar, and made a 
step nearer to the couch where Kilmore sat with his bowed hekd 
“ Clair,” she said m thrilling accent , but Kilmore never raised 
his head “ Clair," she repeated, but he made no answer 
Then she went up to him , she knelt down before him , she 
laid her head against his knee. 

“ Will you forgive me ? ” she said, looking up pleadingly in his 
covered and averted face “ Forgive me for my love’s sake — I 
loved you so well, Clair 1 ” 

Then he did look at her 

“ Is it love,” he said, hoarsely', “ to blight a man’s life , to bnng 
disgrace and shame to his name ? ” 

“ I have brought none to you, only to myself,” answered Eva 
“ You are not marned to me , as this wretch, George Temple, is 
living, the ceremony which passed between us is null and void , 
It binds you to nothing , when you are tired of me, you can send 
me away ” 

“ How can you speak thus , how dare you speak thus ? ” cried 
Kilmore, m sudden passion and anger, and he sprang to his feet, 
and pushed her clinging hands away " You, the woman I loved 
and honoured , the woman for whose sake they say I shortened 
my father’s life ! Yet you speak like a wanton , as if what you 
have done was but some passing capnce I ” 

“ It was no capnce,” answered Eva , ‘‘ I loved you and still 
love you, and what you know now need not change our love I 
am willmg for the sake of that love to sacrifice what is called my 
good name, and I am not afraid of the parson’s hard words 
And you will lose nothing, a man, as you know well, loses nothing 
in this just world by such a connection as ours m future must be 
It all falls on the woman’s head, whether the woman, as m our 
case, IS the chief sinner or no Your friends wiU receive you — 
your cousin will smile on you — ” 

“ Will you be silent ! ” cried Kilmore, sternly , “ this is no time 
for Jibes or folly Do you know what you have done? You 
have committed bigamy , you are liable to be arrested — to be 
punished by the law ” 
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Eva, \\ho had still been kneeUng where he had left her, now 
rose and drew herself up to her full height 

“ That IS enough,” she said , “ if I am arrested I can bear it 
better than your words But do not be afraid , I won’t be arrested, 
nor will the name and home of which you are so proud be dragged 
into the dust or the law-courts by me I ivill bear my own bur- 
dens, and leave you to your honours 1 ” And without another 
word she swept out of the room with her head thrown proudly 
back 

“ Eva 1 ” cned Kilmore, as the door closed behind her But 
there was no answer , Eva was gone. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

“ GOOD BYE, CLAIR ” 

He did not attempt to foUow her , he felt he must have time to 
think , to let the terrible shock of the knowledge of her unworthi- 
ness calm down in his mind before he could take any action in 
the matter His brain was m a sort of chaos, and whirling 
through It one painful and humiliating thought after the other 
passed with cruel rapidity He felt almost as if he could not 
breathe — suffocated with the ovenvhelming nature of his discovery 
He went to the window and threw' it open, and the cold wintry 
air blew in on his heated brow It was a sort of relief, it sug- 
gested that outside his mind might be clearer, and acting on this 
idea, he seized his hat, and, a few minutes latery found himself 
facing the keen north-cast wmd on the shore, with the sea 
thundenng and tossing its blue, white-crested waves l}nng before 
him 

He went on and on, and as he did so a sort of change came 
over his heart His first anger, passion and shame, cooled down. 
He remembered Eva’s plea, “ For my love’s sake I did it ” He 
remembered that love — the love that he had just rejected — with 
Its moments of untold, mfinite happiness and joy Between these 
tivo lay that mystenous tie — call it what you will — which binds 
one soul to the other in strange affinity 

Then he thought of her youth , not sixteen when this hateful, 
hidden chain had been bound 1 A feeling of compassion came 
over him, and it seemed to put self aside, and made him think 
only how he could best protect her Would this man be divorced, 
and then he could agam marry her ? But it was this unhappy 
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marriage of hers to him that stood m the way This Temple 
might sue her for bigam) , and a man who had already acted as 
he had done was not likely to be self-sacrificing now 

And presentl}-^, too, Kilmore thought of his mother, the widoised 
woman with her heart lying in her husband’s grave All this, he 
knew, would inflict fresh pangs on her bruised soul And his 
dead father’s words also seemed to rise before him, when he bade 
him remember the honour of his name, on which honour Kilmore 
felt had now fallen so dark a blot 
But something must be done He could not leave the woman 
who had lam on his bosom to face her terrible position alone 
1 his man — her husband — and Kilmore’s lips quivered, might trace 
her — might insist on her return to him He was a poor clergy- 
man, Mr Onslow’ had said, and Eva had a fortune, and for the 
\ ery sake of that fortune he might try to force her to go back to 
him 

But perhaps his silence might be bought This thought brought 
some little consolation to Kilmore, and he determined to see 
Mr Onslow and try what could be arranged 
This idea having struck him, he turned to retrace his steps, and 
then for the first time noticed where he was In the agitation 
and confusion of his mind, he had w'alked on miles and miles 
ahead, and neither felt the fatigue nor remarked the distance 
Now he remembered he must have been some lime absent from 
the hotel, and, glancing at his watch, saw it was approaching three 
o’clock 

“ I may have frightened her — my poor, poor Eva,” he thought, 
with returning tenderness He sighed, it could never be the 
'same, but still — 

At this moment, however, he saw' Mr Onslow approaching him, 
and he therefore hurried his steps to jom him The Vicar looked 
grave, but spoke veiy’ kindly. 

“ I have been looking for you ever) where. Lord Kilmore,” he 
said “ I am sure you must be quite exhausted , you have had no 
refreshment of any kind since the early morning ” 

“I forgot all about It,” answered Kilmore, wnth a half smile, 
“and, to tell the truth, I had no breakfast either. But I have 
been so fnghtfully upset by all this ” 

“ That IS indeed only natural ” 

“ But the thing now is, what is best to be done ? I mean for 
iher,” continued Kilmore, nervously “ She cannot — I am certain 
^she will not wish to return to this man ” 

“ He probably would not wish it when he knovre the circum- 
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stances , he seemed to me to be an austere man, and to take very 
hard and rigid views ” 

“ He does not know where she is ? ” 

“ No, he does not” 

“ And, Mr Onslow — forgive me sajnng this — but may 1 ask you, 
may I beg of you not to tell him ? ” 

“ I promise not to do so. Lord Kilmore , I have thought this 
over , it may not be quite right, but still I cannot add further to 
this poor ladj’s troubles But the thing is, he may trace her, and 
in that case — ” 

Well, what ? ” asked Kilmore, quickly, 

“He IS just the man, I fear, who might prosecute her for 
bigamy He gar e me to understand that it was his hardness of 
character that had so totally alienated the affections of his young 
Mife.” 

“ He might be bought^' said Kilmore, with a frown , for he 
could not bear to hear Eva called this other man’s wife 
Mr Onslow shook his head 

“I would give any sum, rrhatever he chooses to ask, to save 
her from further annoyance,” vent on Kilmore “It’s temblc 
enough as it is , ve must try to make it no worse ” 

‘ And — j ourself, Lord Kilmore?” said Mr Onslov, with 
hesitation 

Again Kilmore frowned , he thought the Vicar had no right to 
ask such a question 

“ I shall return to my mother — to Kilmore,” he answered, after 
a moment’s hesitation , “ and she — Eva, I think for the present 
had better go abroad — but, of course, she must decide herself ” 
“Yes," said the Vicar, slowly he was wondermg if he had 
done much good , if he had not better have left this tangled web 
alone But he said nothing further He spoke of the sea coast 
and of the submerged churches over which it was said the sea had 
svept He was a man of cultivated and refined tastes, and under 
ordinary circumstances Kilmore would have felt pleasure in listen- 
ing to his conversation As it was, he contrived to answer him, 
and so the time passed on until they again reached the old- 
fasliioned inn at Westwold When they appeared at the entrance, 
hovcver, the landlady behind the bar received them with the 
greatest surprise 

“ Whj , I\Ir Clair 1 ” she cried, with uplifted hinds, “ whoever 
expected to sec you again to-diy ? Didn’t you meet your good- 
lid) at the station, where she wept to join you to catch the tyro 
o’clock tram ? ” ^ ^ 
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“ Whai 1 ” said Kilmore, m a startled tone, and he grew very pale. 
“She ordered a cab and went, so I suppose she has missed 
you, or you have missed her,” went on the voluble landlady 
“ What a pity ' ” 

“ Did she take any luggage? ” asked Kilmore, in a faltering voice 
“ Only a hand-bag She said she was only going for a day , 
but she paid for her rooms and everything, which I am sure she 
had no need to do, and her going away, too, for such a short 
time ” 

Kilmore did not speak, he looked at Mr Onslow, and the 
Vicar also was silent But just at this moment a young railway 
porter entered the inn, and went up to the landlady at the bar 
“ Have you a Mr Clair stajnng here, missus ? ” he asked 
“ That’s Mr Clair,” answered the landlady, pomtingto Kilmore 
“ Then I’ve a letter for you, sir,” said the porter, producing a 
letter from his corduroy jacket “ A lady left it for you who iient 
by the two o’clock tram up to London I would have brought it 
before, but I haven’t been able to get aivay from the station until 
now ” 

Kilmore put out a trembling hand and took the letter 
“ Then she is gone ? ” asked Mr Onslow of the porter 
“Yes, sir, I put her into a first-class carnage myself,” he 
replied 

“And the next train to town?” said Kilmore, with a sort of 
gasp 

“Not till five o’clock, sir,” answered the porter “We’ve very 
few trains on this line, especially in the winter time.” 

Kilmore asked no more questions He turned and went slowly 
upstairs with a sort of faintness creeping over him, leaving Mr 
Onslow to reward the porter, who had been already handsomely 
remunerated by Eva for his semces 

When Kilmore reached the sitting-room, he tore open the letter 
with his trembling fingers, and read with a fast-beatmg, troubled 
heart, the following words — 

“ Good-bye, Clair I am going to leave you, as I said I would, 
for I am not a woman to listen twice to such words as I have 
heard to-day I will trouble you no more , and forgive me what 
I have cost you for the sake of the love I bore you For 
It w'as love, Clair, and it is love, for such love does not pass away 
I shall never see you agam until my spirit calls you to come, and 
then if It does, you will know I am in some desperate need — 
Your “Eva.” 
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In these bnef words she bade him farewell, and Kilmore’s first 
feehngs as he read them was an overpowenng feeling of dis- 
appointment She could have taken no better way to keep her 
power over him than to leave him thus after his first harsh words 
He had but one consolation, that she loved him still “ For it 
was love, Clair, and it is love, for such love does not pass 
away ” He read and re-read these words , he pressed his lips 
to them , they were a sort of balm to his heart 

But he must find her He must protect her at least from this 
man, and find her some safe refuge And the first thing to do 
now was to return to town She might have gone back to her own 
house m South Kensington At all events, he might hear of her 
there Thus thought Kilmore, with a hot and restless heart But 
his reflections were shortly interrupted A rap came to the room 
door, and Mr Onslow entered 

“ Pardon me for intruding on you,” he said in his courteous 
fashion , “ but I have taken the liberty of ordering some lunch or 
dinner to be sent up to you, for I am sure you greatly need it ” 

" I am not hungry,” ansnered Kilmore, “ I — I have heard from 
her, Mr Onslow ” 

“ So I concluded ” 

“ And m this letter she bids me good-bye , she gives no ad- 
dress ” 

“ Then you think she means — ” 

“ To leave me. Yes ” 

“ She IS acting rightly, Lord Kilmore ” 

“ But I cannot leave her unless I know she is safe from this 
man , unless I am sure of it” 

“ He does not know where she is, and now we do not . he may 
never find her ” 

“ He will try through the banker ” 

“ Yflio probably wiU be instructed to keep the secret When do 
you propose to return to tonn, Lord Kilmore ? ” 

“ By the next tram , the porter said it starts at five o’clock, did 
he not ? ” 

“ Yes Then we will travel back together by your permission 
Ah, here comes the lunch, and do let me persuade you to break 
your fast” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A DANGEROUS CONFIDANT 

The same day, late m the afternoon, the banker, Mr James Ford, 
was sitting alone in his handsomely furnished private room over 
the bank, thinking of Miss Eva Moore 

“ I can’t get the little witch out of my head,” he w’as reflecting 
complacently " What is it, I wonder, about her that charms me 
so? She IS wonderfully handsome, certainly, but she is some- 
thing more than that, she is bewitching — yes, that is the word ” 
The thought pleased him , he smiled, and leaned back in his 
divan chair, picturing to himself Eva’s beautiful face Then the 
mystery about her kept puzzling his brain 

" She’s a naughty little girl. I’m afraid,” he thought, still smil- 
ing “ I wonder what that parson fellow really is to her ? Ah, 
well, such pretty women are sure of many lovers , it is their birth- 
right ” 

At this moment someone rapped at the room door, and when 
Mr Ford called out “ Come in," a young man entered, bearing a 
small, tightly-folded, three-cornered note 

“ A lady has brought this, sir,” he said, “ and asked me to give 
It to you at once , she is outside in a cab waiting for an answer ” 
Mr Ford turned the gas a little higher and put his glasses on 
his shapely nose , then he opened the note, and his face slightly 
flushed with pleasure as he read the contents — 

“ Dear Mr Ford, — Can I see you, and alone ? I am in great 
trouble, and perhaps you will help me — ^Yours sincerely, 

Eva Moore " 

“ Is the lady outside, did you say ? ” he asked, after he had 
finished reading these brief words 

“ Yes, sir , she’s waiting outside in a cab,” replied the young 
man 

Mr Ford looked round for his hat , it crossed his mind at this 
moment to go ddwn to the cab himself to escort Miss Eva Moore 
to his room, but on second consideration more prudent thoughts 
prevailed 

'‘Tell the lady,” he said, “with my compliments, that I shall 
be pleased to see her , that I am disengaged ” 
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The clerk bowed and withdrew, and Mr Ford sUrred the lire 
into a more cheerful blaze, and glanced at himself in the mirror 
over the mantelpiece, pushing his thick brown hair, tinged 
slightly here and there with grey, into a more becoming wMe over 
his handsome forehead Then he pulled down the blinds, and 
stood waiting to receive his visitor 

A few minutes elapsed, and the clerk once more opened the 
room door, 

“ The lady, sir,” he said, and Eva Moore, thickly veiled, entered 
as he spoke , and as she did so Mr Ford advanced with out- 
stretched hand 

‘^Ah, how are you?” he said, pleasantly, but not familiarly, as 
he was conscious the clerk was wuhm earshot, and of course knew 
he was a married man “ I am charmed to see you,” he added in 
a lower tone, as the door closed behind the clerk , “ but I am 
sorry to hear of trouble You must let me help you, and jou 
know I shall only be too happy to do so ” 

“Thank you,” said Eva, in a low tone also, and she sat wearily 
down on the chair nearest to her, and put her hand up to her hat, 
and unfastened the thick, black, gauze veil that she wore , and as 
It fell on her knee, Mr Ford saw her face vms very pale 

“How tired you look!” he evclaimed, quickly “You must 
have some wine before you talk, and tell me what is the 
matter ” 

Eva did not refuse this offer , she felt, indeed, physically and 
mentally exhausted with what she had gone through, and so 
almost in silence she drank the sparkling draught that Mr Ford 
speedily presented to her 

" I shall feel better in a moment or two,” she said “ I have 
come to ask you to help me, Mr Ford ” 

“ And I promise to do whatever I possibly can,” he answered 

Eva sighed, sat still a moment or two, and then rose restlessly 
from her chair 

“ You must think me a very strange person ? ” she said 

“I think }ou are a very charming person,” replied Mr Ford, 
w'lth a smile. 

“You will not think so when you have heard what I have come 
to tell — Mr Ford, you remember when my uncle died more than 
three years ago ? ” 

“I perfectly remember the time, and the transfer of your fortune 
from Calcutta to this bank ” 

“But you did not know— no one knew but the lady with whom 
I lived, that I was then a mamed woman ” 
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A married oman ! ” said Mr Ford m surprise “ ^Vhy, at 
that time jou v,cre a mere schoolgirl” 

‘‘\es/’ ans\\ered E\a, bitterly, “a schoolgirl ivho had been 
tricked into a marriage — I can call it by no other name, by a man 
almost old enough to be mj father It was so, Mr Ford, and the 
terrible consequences of this act of folly have now fallen on my 
head ” 

“You did not marrj’ the clerg\’man who came here — Mr 
Temple ? " 

“Unhappily I did I was at a day school when I first made 
his acquaintance, and he knew Mrs Bouchier, the lady my uncle 
had seni me to when I came to England My uncle knew this 
lady, had known her in India, and he thought I was quite safe 
under her charge To make a long story short, Mr Temple used 
to meet me going to and from school, and gradually he obtained a 
sort of influence over me I believed him to be a good man for 
one thing , he went about among the veiy' poor, and I knew 
nothing of the world At last he asked me to be his wife, and I, 
in my childish ignorance — with some vague longings, too, that I 
Had after better things — for my poor uncle believed m nothing 
be>ond this world, and had brought me up also fo believe in 
nothing But his ideas never, e\en in those days, quite satisfied 
my mind. And I thought, as t told you, that Mr Temple was 
good , that he might teach me to be good, and so I married him 
Then 1 found out what I had really done , I had mamed a 
narrow-minded, t)rannical man, who wanted to rule me m every- 
thing , who had no sympathy nor forbearance for my childishness, 
my waywardness I, a spoilt Anglo-Indian girl, accustomed to 
flattery and admiration, got nothing but sternness and hardness 
Wc quarrelled from the first I was miserable from the first, and 
about eighteen months after our marriage he was appointed to a 
county vicarage I positively refused to go with him there, and 
we had a bitter quarrel, which ended in my writing to my uncle 
to recall me to India I ought to tell you my uncle never knew' 
of my mamage, we dared not tell him, because he intended me 
to many well, in a worldly sense, and not a poor clergyman Mr 
Temple quite agreed to the prudence of this course, and had no 
wish for me to run the risk of losing my uncle’s money by acknow- 
ledging my mamage with him Thus I w'as only known as Eva 
Moore, and as Eva Moore I returned to India after Mr Temple 
and I had agreed to part for ever ” 

“ He agreed to this ? ” inquired Mr Ford 
“ He distinctly agreed to it , I think he had got to dislike me 
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by this time almost as much as I disliked him, and was glad to be 
nd of me Thus, when my uncle wTote for me to return to India, 
we parted for good I went to India, and he, in a fit of disgust, 
either at me or the world in general, started for Africa This is 
more than three years ago, and I never heard of him or from 
him during this time He might have been dead for anything I 
knew , I hoped he was dead — would that he had been ! ” 

Eva clasped her hands together as she said this, and her pale 
face flushed, and Mr Ford bent forward with a commiserating 
expression 

“But, unfortunatel)’, he is not?” he said 
“ Unfortunately he is not But to go on with my story 'Wlien 
I reached Calcutta, I found my poor uncle had died of fever the 
day before I arrived there But he had, as you know, pro- 
vided for me, and I returned to England rvith independent means, 
but bound by this hidden chain, w hich I did not, m fact, know 
really existed or not By this time, my friend, Mrs Bouchier, was 
also dead, and I knew none, and had never known any, of Mr 
Temple’s friends or acquaintances except her I made no in- 
quiries , I wished to maA.e none , and I hoped never to hear of 
him, or see him again He was dead to me, I told myself, if he 
were not dead m reality, and I tried to forget that he ever existed ” 
“ It IS a great pity that he ever did,” remarked Mr Ford, dryly 
“I went to board at a ladies’ school in South Kensington I 
thought It would not be so dull as being alone, and that I would 
find fnends and companions among the girls I did find one, a 
simple hearted, pretty girl, the daughter of a farmer, who had been 
sent up to London to finish her education — but I weary you ? ” 
“No, you delight me ” 

“ The reason that I name this girl, Annie Dighton, is, that in- 
directly through her all this terrible trouble has come upon me 
We corresponded after she left school, and I went abroad and led 
a sort of w andermg life , but still I always wrote to Annie 
Dighton Finally, being in their neighbourhood, I proposed to 
pay them a short visit, and I meant to invite Annie back to-stay 
with me They lived at a place called Holly Hill, and I found 
a comfortable English farmhouse — for these Dightons are well off 
— and a kmdly, homely family to welcome me, and lenjoyed the first 
few days I was there Mr Dighton was a tenant farmer, and his 
landlord was the Earl of Kilmore ” 

Mr Ford nodded 

“ Yes, I know,” he said , “ he died lately ” 

Eva sighed. 
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He died lately/' she repeated ; but when I was at Holly Hill 
he was not dead His son, Lord Clair, came of age then, and a 
banquet and a dance were given m the Park on the occasion to 
the tenants. I went wjth the Dightons, and thus I met Lord 
Clair” 

“/Vlil" exclaimed Mr Ford, with strong interest. At that 
moment he remembered Mr Clair at Westwold 

" I met him and danced with him,” continued Eva, and a sort 
of pathos crept into her \oicc as she spoke , “ and that night he 
saved my life. A fire broke out at Holly Hill, and the part of the 
house I was sleeping in was cut off from the rest by a burning 
staircase Young Dighton tried to sa\ c me, and the staircase fell 
in with him as be was endeavouring to ascend it There was no 
ladder long enough to reach the window , I had given myself up 
for lost when Lord Clair arrived He managed to fling a rope up 
to me, and he crept up by this, and then lowered me from the 
window. In fact, lie '^aved my life at the risk of his own, and this 
naturally made me regard him with interest ” 

I understand,'' said Mr Ford , ” this is Mr Clair?” 

“ Yes,” answered Eva, and a flush stole to her face. We met 
again and again after this I — I did not wish to go on with our 
acquaintance after I left Holly Hill, but — Lord Clair wished it, 
and It is hard to refuse the request of one who has saved your life. 
I saw him at the seaside first, and then m town He — he asked 
me to marry him, but at first I refused — ” 

"To marry him! Vou surely did not?" interrupted Mr. 
Ford 

"I was led into it, he was shot one night in the street on 
lca\ mg my house at South Kensington, and he jaas b roug ht in 
He was dangerously wounded , but, for my sake, for fie"is ever 
generous,” and her voice faltered, "he would not remain, though 
the doctor said it would be a great nsk to remove him, unless I 
promised to be his wife At last I did promise I — I cared for 
him very truly, Ivir Ford I tried to forget the past I did for- 
get It, I think At all events, we were married — secretly married, 
for his father was dying, and naturally objected to such a marriage 
for his son ” 

" But, my dear girl, do you know what this is ? ” cried Mr. Ford, 
starting to his feet. 

" I know now , this is why I have come to you , I am going to 
disappear, but I could not do so without money, without letting 
you know where I am, and so I am going to trust to your honour, 
Mr. Ford ” 

P 
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The banker’s good-looking face slightly fell, this confidence 
•was not quite so flattering to his vanity as he had hoped 

“ But does Lord Clair, or rather now the Earl of Kilmore, know 
of this former — marriage ? ” he asked 

“ I will tell }Ou After our mamage, which took place at South 
Kensington, Clair and I went to VVestwold , then he returned 
home to his father, and I went back to South Kensington And 
one day — Mr Ford, I can scarcely speak the words — I met 
George Temple I met him m the street , met the man I had 
hoped was dead, that I never thought to have seen again He 
told me he had changed his mind about our separation , that I 
must return to him — 1, Clair’s wife It was too hornble, it nearly 
drove me mad, but I deceived him I gave him a false address, 
and then left town I went back, as you know, to Westwold, and 
•wrote to you from there to ask you to tell no one my address.” 

“ I remember,” said Mr Ford 

“ He — Temple,” continued Eva, with nsing agitation and ex- 
citement, “ went to the house, the address of which I had given 
him — the false address, and found I was not there, and then he 
went to you You refused to tell him where I was, even when he 
said he had a legal claim to know ” 

“ I did not believe him ” 

“You know now Mr Ford, it would kill me to see this man 
again, nor do I now wish to see Lord Clair — ” 

“ Lord Kilmore ” 

“ I think of him always by the old name , but my story is not 
yet told I gave Mr Temple a false address, as I told you , an 
address to a boarding-house kept by a lady that I had heard of 
He went there, and met there the sister of the clergyman who 
married me to Lord Clair It seems as if my sin were fated to 
find me out, for George Temple and Mr Onslow, the clergyman, 
had been at college together in their youth, and they renewed 
their acquaintance, and Temple told Mr Onslow his story , how 
he had married a young girl named Eva Moore, and that he had 
parted with her Mr Onslow naturally remembered marrying an 
Eva Moore to Lord Clair, and he asked Temple if he had a 
photograph of his wife. He had kept one, why or wherefore I 
cannot tell , it was mine, and then Mr Onslow knew— knew I 
had deceived Clair, and he went to him and told him the whole 
story ” 

“ Very officious, in my opinion.” 

“ He said he did it from a sense of duty , but, as I told him, 
his sense of duty has broken two hearts They came to me at 
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Westvrold — !Mr Onslow and Clair — Clair ivould not believe Mr 
Onslois’s tale until he heard it from my own lips I tned to deny 
It — I will keep nothing back — ^until they said they would bring 
me face to face with George Temple Then I confessed the 
truth , Clair knows now , he upbraided me, and when he was out 
I left the place, leaving a few lines to bid him farewell I do not 
Mish to see him again, and I wish to hide m}self away from every- 
one, and so I came to you to ask jou to help me ” 

“ I need not say 1 will do everything m ray power This 
Temple, this parson, has, however, an avkward claim against 
you " 

“ I know,” said Eva , “ they told me plainly this morning he 
could ha\e me arrested for bigamy, if he knew of my marriage 
with Lord Clair ” 

“ Then he does not know ? ” 

“ Not yet, at least , so far to him hir Onslow has kept the 
secret ” 

“ We must hope he will continue to keep it , but even if this is 
so, if he could find you, this Temple would probably try to force 
you to return to him ” 

“ That I never shall * ” cned Eva, passionately “ I would die 
before I did so , I should kill myself ! ” 

“ ily dear gul, do not talk in such a dreadful manner Let us 
consider what it will be best to do, you wish, I understand, to 
hide yourself away from both these men ? ” 

“ Yes, I do , Clair reproached me , he shall not reproach me 
twice ” 

“ Well, I shall not reproach you,” said Mr Ford, smiling , it 
seems to me you have been more sinned against than sinning 
And this Lord Clair, or Ealmore — ^what is he like ? " 

Eva’s lips quivered 

“ Do not ask me,” she said , “ he is all that is generous and 
noble Yes, it was cruel, wicked of me to deceive him. I see it 
all now, and must bear the punishment ” 

“ He will probably soon get over it,” answered Mr. Ford, 
calmly , “he is very young, and love or passion at his age is not 
generally deep-seated He is, in fact, not mamed to you , and if 
} ou really mean to keep out of bis way he will probably soon 
marry ” 

Eva did not speak , but these words seemed to strike a fresh 
blow into her heart And Mr Ford, noticing the expression of 
her face, rose and began slowly walking up and down the room 
“ Of course," he continued, “ we must come to a direct under- 
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Standing if I act in this matter Lord Kilmore has no nght to 
interfere with you, but the other man undoubtedly has But are 
}ou quite sure — jou wish to gne up Lord Kilmore ? ” 

“ I am quite sure,” answered Eva 

“In that case I advise you to change your name for the 
present , and we must find some quiet home for you ” 

I wish to go abroad , I thought of Switzerland ” 

“ My dear girl, jou cannot go to Switzerland in mid-winter, and, 
besides, you cannot go alone ” 

“ I should not be afraid if I were out of England ” 

“ You are much safer England , safest in London I have 
been thinking of someone whom I thmk jou could live with — for 
the present A lady who hves in a small house in the North- 
West She IS — a distant connection of mine, and I feel sure if I 
were to recommend you she would receive you ” 

“ But you must tell her nothing of who I am , nothmg of my 
story ” 

“ Do not be afraid,” and again Mr Ford smiled “ You see 
this is a somewhat awkward affair to be mixed up m, and both for 
}our sake and ray own I shall certainly be silent This Temple 
will probably return here to make inquiries about you, and if he 
absolutely proved himself to be your husband, which I now know 
he is, he might make himself disagreeable regarding your money 
he has no right, I believe, to interfere with it , it -was lodged here 
in your maiden name, and your cheques have always been signed 
b} that name But still he might make himself disagreeable, and 
I must positively affect not to believe what I now know to be a 
fact Therefore, I wish you for the present to be somewhere 
where I could see you if necessary, until things settle dowm a bit 
— and this lady’s house that I mentioned, I think, would be 
convenient ” 

“ Well, if you think she would take me, and that I should be 
safe, I do not care where it is ” 

“ I am almost sure she would take j ou , she lives in one of the 
new houses up Hampstead way It is quiet there — out of the way, 
in fact — and the air is good ” 

" How shall I arrange it then ? ” 

“Let me see, you had best not go near your house in South 
Kensmgton nor to an hotel to-night, as there are sure to be m- 
qumes made ” 

“ The house in South Kensington is shut up ” 

“ Well you have a cab here, have you not ? Go down to that 
now — I shall see y ou down — and direct the driver to stop at the 
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end of the street I will join you there in five minutes, as I have 
some orders to give here before I leave the bank Then we can 
drive together to the lady’s, and I will see her first and arrange 
with her And on the way,” he added, smilingly, ‘'we can fix on a 
new and suitable name for you.” 

‘'Very well,” said Eva, and she rose 

She was frightened, but what could she do ? She was forced to 
make a confidant of Mr Ford, for she had no one else to whom 
she could turn, and she could not live without the money that 
was lodged in the bank 

So she did as he directed her He escorted her down to the 
cab, and then she waited for him to join her at the spot he named 
He did not keep her long, and she speedily found herself driving 
through the lighted streets with Mr Ford by her side 

“ And what is the pretty new name to be ? ” he asked presently 
“ I don’t know , something commonplace will do,” answered Eva 
“ But nothing commonplace will suit you ” 

“ Oh, that is no matter,” said Eva, w eanly 
An intense dreanness had indeed come over her heart In her 
first excitement and indignation against Kilmore, she had said she 
would leave him, would hide herself from him, and she had don6 
so , but a reaction had now set m She was thinking of him as 
she sat there by Mr Ford, thinking of him with wistful regret, 
while Mr Ford was flattering himself he was making himself 
highly agreeable to her 

It was a long drive .Presently they left the streets, and drove 
through quiet roadways and up steep hills 

“ I almost forgot to tell you,” said Mr Ford, “ that the lady I 
am now taking you to is called Madame de Cimbn ” 

“ Is she French then? ” asked Eva 
Mr Ford almost imperceptibly shrugged his shoulders 
“ Her husband was, I believe,” he answered “ No, the lady 
herself is English But about your name? I must introduce 
you, you know ” 

“ Scott IS a common name, will that do ? ” answered Eva 
“Exceedingly well — Mrs Scott then — Eva Scott — keep the 
Eva, as you are accustomed to it Ah, here we are , this is the 
garden gate of Madame’s house ” 

He called to the dnver of the cab to stop, and then got out and 
rang the bell of a door in a high wall , ~ 

“ If you will wait for me in the cab,” he said, “ I will go m and 
speak to Madame first,” and as he spoke he got out of 
and presently the door was opened, and he was adm • 
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He -nas quite a qinrtcr of an hour in returning, but at last he 
did so, and lianded E\a out of the cab 

“ Madame Cimbn will receive jou as a boarder,” he said, “but 
remember, be careful, Mrs Scott ” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


MADAME. 


Mr Ford led Eva up a long garden m front of the house, and as 
he did so she sa\s the hall door was open and the hall lighted 
ivithin She saiv also that a tall, handsome \ioman was waiting m 
the hall, and peenng outiMth a curious, excited expression into 
the darkness 

“That IS Madame de Cimbri,” whispered hfr Ford 
By this time they had almost reached the house door, and 
Madame made a step forward to receive them 
“This is my young friend, Mrs Scott, Madame,” said Mr 
Ford, pleasantly , “ and, as I have been telling her, I am sure you 
will be pleased to have her as an inmate of your house for a 
short while ” 

Madame bowed on being thus addressed, and continued to look 
curiously at Eva, who, however, was too thickly veiled for her 
really to sec her face 

"I hope It will not inconvenience jou to receive me?” said 
Eva “ Of course, we must arrange terms ” 

“ Oh, that will be all right,” answered Madame, but not m the 
soft, sweet tones of Eva “ You have come a journey, ^Ir Ford 
mils me,” she continued, “and I suppose are tired, so you had 
better go up to your room at once, and then we can have some 
dinner , but you mustn’t expect much on so short a notice ” 

‘Oh, anything will do,” smiled Eva “If I could have some tea 
I should like that best” 


Well, to tell j ou the truth, high tea would suit me better than 
dinner, but here’s Mr Ford to be considered, and he, like all men, 
IS fond of a good dinner,” and Madame laughed and showed her 
large, strong, white teeth 

Come, Madame, don’t take ray character away in that fashion,” 
said the good-looking bankeri “ See after Mrs Scott, and I will 
take my chance ” 

“ VTiere is your luggage ? ” now inquired Madame, looking at 
Eva, who blushed beneath her veil 
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" I h-ivc none,” she answered , “ only tins little hand-bag , but 
I shall order what I shall require to morrow ” 

" Mrs Scott has had a misfortune , she has lost her luggage m 
the tram,” said ^^r Ford , but Madame did not look at all satis- 
fied with this explanation 

" Thai’s a queer business,” she remarked “ Well, come along 
upstairs I daresa) I can lend you what you want ” 

She led the way up a circular, lighted stair-case, and as she did 
so, Eaax noticed that the house was handsomely but showily fur- 
nished The mistress was also dressed handsomely and showily 
She was a tall woman, with a large bust and a fine figure , and 
her features were regular and lier hair and complexion dark 
Altogether she was a handsome woman, about fort)', with bold, 
flashing eyes, but Eva saw in a moment she was not a lady 
Something indescribable told tins , her attitude, the tone of her 
xoice, the construction of her sentences 

” This IS the room,” she said, looking round the bedroom into 
winch she led Eva with evident pnde It was showy like the rest, 
and exactly m the same style “Now, what do you want? ” she 
continued. “ I’ve plenty of tea-gowns, and that sort of thing, if 
5 ou want a change ” 

“1 hank you, but the gown I hate on will do very well,” replied 
E\ a , “ and I brought what I shall require for the night, and to- 
morrow' I can buy what I want” 

" Oh ! very well, just as you like, of course you’ll want a good 
wash after your journey', I suppose?” 

“I should like to bathe my face,” said Eva, unfastening her 
veil, and when Madame’s eyes fell on her lovely features she looked 
anything but pleased 

“Oh ! you’re quite yoUng, are you ?" she said 
“ I am not very old,” answered Eva, smiling Then she went 
to the mirror and unfastened her long auburn hair, which fell 
below' her waist, and Madame looked at it more disapprovingly 
still 

“H.ave you known Mr Ford long?” she asked 
“ Yes,” answered Eva , “ he manages my money ” 

“ He told me he was your guardian Well, as soon as you are 
ready, ring the bell— it is there — and the servant will come up and 
show you the way to the dining-room, where you will get some- 
thing to cat and drink I have a nice drawing-room too , but you 
have taken me in such a hurry tt is not lit ” 

“ I am sure everything is very nice ” 

“ Oh I it all cost a mint of money, I can tell you I got the 
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best of everything , it’s the cheapest in the end, and the carpets, 
you see, are all Brussels, and the stairs and drawing-room pile 
But I’ll show you when you come down ” And she nodded and 
went away 

Eva felt relieved after she had gone There was no doubt she 
was handsome, but it was a beauty that did not please Eva. She 
looked so strong, so coarse, and there was something in the ex- 
pression of her dark eyes that told of violent feelings of either 
love or hate 


I wonder who she is,” thought Eva , and then with a sigh she 
remembered her own dubious and uncertain position “ I can’t 
choose,” she reHected, bitterly, « my life is as I have made it.” 

Then presently she bathed her face and refastened her hair, and 
rang the bell for the servant as Madame had directed her A 
+1^ i?"" waitmg-maid soon appeared, and informed Eva 

a high tea was ready ” , and Eva accordingly followed her 
downstairs, and was ushered into a room where a table was spread 
with many good things 

Madame wm standing by Mr Ford on the rug before the fire, 
and she turried round as Eva entered in the dark serge dress she 
had travelled from Westwold in 

,, "Where will you sit, and what 

to drink? Have some champagne, and these are 
j oysters and a fowl, as you see ” 

« Q ^ advanced to the table and placed a chair for Eva 
tired?” y the fire, Mrs Scott,” he said , “ I fear you are very 

“ I am tired,” answered Eva 

being tired, Madame de Cimbri saw that her 
hSS ^ beautiful woman, and that the 

ever w^<: more than once on her fair face Eva, how- 

eari; m the S^emng asked leave to retire very 

takm/hprSn? to-morrow,” said Mr Ford, nsing and 

taking her hand , I may have some news ” 

said are very kind,” answ^ered Eva, and then she 

turned to M?k?d Madame 

Ford^ » ^ fortune," answered Mr 
vou^P^fn? f misfortune to marry badly As I told 

Ihewdl hT ^ ^ and^ I don’t think 

sne will be much trouble to you " 
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“ But I don’t think I shall like it Do you think her pretty ? ” 
“ She IS fairly good-looking, I think,” answered Mr Ford, with 
affected carelessness 

“ But I can’t understand you bringing her here ” 

^‘To tell the truth, I did not know where else to take her, she 
wants to keep out of the way of this husband of hers, and she has 
sucli a large sum of money m the bank, I cannot very well afford 
to lose sight of her ” 

“ Oh, It’s business then ? ” 

“ Purely business ” 

“ I wonder, m that case, you did not take her to the lady in 
Eccleston Square.” 

" The lady in Eccleston Square, as you call her,” replied Mr 
Ford, a little grimly, “ would not have done at all If I had faken 
her to my house, people would have known she was there Here 
no one need know, and, as I told you, she wishes to be very 
quiet ” 

“ She has rather good hair ” 

“ Has she ? I did not notice it , ” and then he changed the 
conversation, and after a while went away 
And the next morning, as he sat as usual in his private room at 
the bank, a card was brought up to him, at which he looked with 
interest 

“ Show the gentleman up,” he said to the young man who had 
brought in the card, and a few moments later Lord Kilmore was 
ushered in 

Mr Ford rose and bowed, and Kilmore also boi\ ed, and began 
the conversation in an agitated voice 

" I have taken the liberty of caUing on you, Mr Ford,” he said, 

" for the purpose of making some inquiries about — a lady ” 

Again Mr Ford bowed He was thinking what a good-looking 
young fellow this was, and also casting over m his mind what if 
would be wisest for him to say 

“You know, I believe. Miss Eva Moore?” went on Kilmore 
“ Yes, I know Miss Moore slightly , she is one of the depositors 
in the bank ” 

“ So I have understood Mr Ford, you will pardon me asking 
you, I hope, but do you know her present address ? ” 

Mr Ford hesitated 

“ I have been to her house in South Kensington, which I find 
IS shut up,” continued Kilmore , “ and I am most anxious to know 
of her welfare, and her present address ” 

“ I can assure you of her welfare, then,” answered Mr. Ford, 
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smiling “ I sa^\ the young lady yesterday , she came here on a 
matter of business But as to her present address, I am very 
sorry to be compelled to refuse your request, as I was especially 
asked not to give it to Lord Kilmore ” 

“ Asked not to give it to me ? ” repeated Kilmore, bluntly 
“ Yes , the young lady seemed to evpect some such inquiry 
would be made, and she asked me to decline to answer iL” 

“ But that — might be regarding someone else ? ” hesitated 
Kilmore 

Again Mr Ford smiled , he had decided how to act, and felt 
himself the master of the situation 

“I vill repeat Miss Moore’s words,” he replied, “as nearly as I 
can remember them She said, ‘ If Lord Kilmore calls and in- 
quires where I am, tell him I requested you not to tell him , that 
I do not wish to see him again ’ " 

“ She said that 1 ” 

“ She certainly said that , she also requested me not to give it 
to another gentleman — a clergy'man ” 

Kilmore grew pale and bit his lips 
“ And you will not ? ” he said 

“ Certainly I will not , you may judge by your own case that I 
mean to respect the young lady’s wishes ” 

“ And IS — she well ? Is she safe? ” 

“ She seemed quite well, though somewhat agitated , and she 
gave me to understand she had gone through some trying inter- 
view or other ” 

“ And — will you see her again ? ” 

“ I presume I shall see her occasionally on business.” 

“ Will you tell her then — that — that if at any time she changes 
her resolution, if she will see me, I will go to her at once ? I 

wish most earnestly to see her — perhaps you would convey a letter 
to her ? ” 1 / } 

“ Most certainly, if you wish it ” 

“ I shall esteem it the greatest favour , I shall not know how to 
express my gratitude if you will ” 

‘ It IS a very trifling service, and I am only sorry to be com- 
pelled, as a gentleman, to refuse to give ymu her address I may 
tell you, however, she is going immediately abroad.” 

Well, I will w nte , I wish I could see her before she goes — ^if 
I enclose the letter to you — ” 

She will receive it, and I will convey her answer back to you ” 
“ I thank you more than I can express , and klr Ford, there is 
a strong reason— a far stronger reason than in my case— that if 
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this clerg)man should come here to ask after her that he should 
not kno\\ where she is He might bnng her immense trouble and 
pain, and I ask, I implore you, to keep her secret from him ? ” 
hlr Ford slightly waved his hand 

” Lord Kjlmore, if I have proved trustworthy in your case, I am 
not likely to betray her confidence to the parson To tell the 
truth, I do not at all approve of the reverend gentleman, and will 
have the greatest pleasure in snubbing him ” 

“ Thank you very much Then I w ill enclose my letter to Miss 
Eva Moore to you, and you will let me ha\e her answer ?” 

“ I shall have great pleasure m doing so Must you go ? 
Good-moming then, Lord Kilmore I am pleased to have met 
you ” 

“ And I trust our acquaintance will continue,” said Kilmore, 
frankly, holding out his hand “I shall always feel myself in- 
debted to you ” 

And then he turned and went away, and once more the banker 
smiled as the door closed behind him 

“ Upon my word, the young lady has good taste,” he was think- 
ing “That's a fine-looking young fellow, and a nice fellow 
seemmgly too But I pretty cleverly countermined him- — ev.ery^ 
thing .i s-fait inJ gye-and-war.'L ^ 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE UNANSWERED LETTER. 

The same day a letter was brought to Mr Ford from Kilmore 
It contained one addressed to Miss Eva Moore, which was sealed, 
and also a few courteous hnes to the banker himself 

Mr Ford read his own letter, and then the address of the one 
intended for Eva, and after he had done so, he calmly locked 
Eva’s letter away He had no intention of delivering it, but he 
did not read it Nor shall we. Are there not words that two 
only shall hear, and thoughts too sacred for the common ken ? 
Kilmore had written in the fulness of his heart , wntten to the 
woman he loved, and it was like a cry from his soul He en- 
treated her to see him again, if “ it were only to say farewell ” 
He thanked her with passionate tenderness for wnting in the 
letter she had left for him at Westwold, that her “ lo%e would not 
change." “ Nor will mine, Eva,” he told her, “and do not wait 
until you are in some ‘ desperate need ’ to call me back.” It was 
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a letter, in truth, which might have changed their whole lives — a 
letter to his love, though she might be an erring one, but it was 
fated not to reach her hands 

" The banker locked it securely awaj, and then sat down to 
think Afterwards, he went out and purchased two stall tickets 
for a successful play, and sent them out to Hampstead by an 
especial messenger to Madame de Cimbn “They arc forjou 
and Mrs Scott," he wrote, “for this evening, and I will send a 
brougham to Norham Villa in time to take you both to the 
theatre. I will try to join you there,” he added , “ but I can’t 
promise, as I may have a home engagement ’’ 

Madame de Cimbri was delighted to receive the tickets She 
ran with them in her hand and Mr Ford’s open letter, which was 
a guarded one, to the dining room where Eva was sitting 

“ Isn’t this jolly? "she cried, “Mr Ford has sent us tickets 
for the Adel pill to night, and he’s going to send a brougham to 
take us to the theatre I am so glad ” 

Eva, who was sitting by the fire, feeling ill and languid, looked 
up without interest 
“ I cannot go,” she said ^ 

“Not gol And when he’s going to send a brougham and 
everything, and if he can get he’s certain to treat us to a good 
supper after the play Oh, you must go ” 

Eva shook her head 

“ I don’t feel very well,” she answered, “ and I would rather 
not go ” 

“ Oh, very well, please yourself, of course , but I never refuse 
a good offer, and as Mr Ford’s messenger is waiting for an answer, 
I'll write a line to him to tell him you are not feeling well enough 
to go, but I w ill be there ” 

“ Thank you, very much,” said Eva, and once more her bead 
fell languidly, and she gazed with listless eyes into the fire 
She was feeling ill, body and mind alike The blow had fallen 
so suddenly at the end, and Clair had treated her so cruelly — she 
thought cruelly at least for Clair I She forgot what a fhghtful 
shock It had given him , that he had believed in her and loved 
her so well 

“Yet I told him I was not a good woman,” thought poor Eva 
mournfully, and then a httle shiver ran through her frame 
She had taken a chill, probably from sleeping in one of 
Madame’s smart, though unaired, beds And then her mental 
condition naturally affected her health 

“ I would be better dead,” she thought “ What is the good 
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of my life parted from Clair, and Iivmg in constant dread 
of that wretch finding me out? And I don’t like this woman’s 
face , I can’t bear, at least, to stay here ” 

In the meantime Madame de Cimbn had written her note to 
Mr Ford, accepting his invitation to the theatre, and despatched 
It with his messenger, who conveyed it straight to the bank 
It was exactly what he expected, and what he had planned to 
obtain He knew Madame adored theatres , that they gave her 
unending dehght, and that she would be most unlikely to refuse 
stalls for the Adelphi And he knew also, that Eva would be 
most unlikely to go He .wished to see Eva alone, and had not 
the slightest intention of joining Madame at the play He was 
thmkmg of a younger and fairer woman when he made these ar- 
rangements , and about nine o’clock, to Eva’s great surprise, 
he arrived at Norham Villa, and was announced w'hile she was 
lying on a couch in the dining-room there 

She rose, and a flush came to her lovely face, which Mr Ford 
noticed admiringly, and mistook its cause She was dressed in a 
pretty white tea-gown, which Madame had purchased for her m 
the morning hladame liked buymg.things, and Eva had felt too 
weary and disheartened to go out, and had therefore commissioned 
Madame to buy her some necessaries 
Mr Ford ! " she exclaimed 

“ Yes,” he answ'ered, advancing smilingly and holding out his 
hand, which Eva took, 

“ I thought you were at the theatre ? ” she said 
“ I never had the slightest idea of going,” he replied, still hold- 
ing her hand “ I wanted hladame out of the way, and I knew 
she could not resist theatre tickets ” 

“ Have — you heard anything ? ” asked Eva in alarm 
“ Not directly , but I have been making certain inquiries, and 
therefore I wished to see you alone to tell you the result ” 

» Yes ” 

“ My dear girl , now I don’t wish to alarm you, but I wish to 
warn you, and entreat you not to be rash The inquiries which 
I have made through a legal friend were regarding the punishment 

of bigamj ^ , 

Eto started, and her lips quivered 

“ Don’t look so frightened , you are quite safe here, but you 
must be prudent I can understand that Sladame is not attractive 
to you ” 

Eva did not speak 

" She IS not what you have been accustomed to , she is not a 
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lady, m fact, but she is useful She is not troubled with over-fine 
scruples of any land, and as long as she is paid for her services, 
she knows how to hold her tongue Do you understand? She 
is a convenient person for you to be with under your present 
circumstances, and I advise you just now at least to remain here ” 

Eva sighed restlessly 

“I should rather go abroad,” she said 

“ It would be much less safe , while you are here, on the spot, 
as It were, I can see jou, and can give you timely warning if any- 
thing like an arrest is attempted You must not play with fire, 
you know, my dear girl 1 You have, I am sorry to say, placed 
yourself within the power of the law by that foolish mamage with 
Lord Kilmore, and the consequences might be very senous ” 

“ What could they do ? ” asked Eva 

“ My legal friend assured me that the punishment for bigamy, 
IS sometimes very severe The law is ‘ not more than seven years’, 
or less than three years’ penal servitude.” 

“ Penal servitude ' ” 

“Yes , or not more than two years’ impnsonment, with or with- 
out hard labour ” 

“ It is impossible ! ” cned Eva, starting to her feet 

“ I am sorry to say it is so , and the unfortunate part of it is, 
that you contracted this second marriage with this young lord so 
short a period after your first marnage. Had seven years elapsed 
without you heanng of Mr Temple, it would bar e considerably 
mitigated the offence.” 

Eva clasped her hands with a despairing gesture 

“I must have been mad,” she said, “I knew nothing of this, 
I knew It was not nght, but — ” 

“You allowed the young gentleman to overpersuade you?” 

“I was thrown with him — he saved my life — I’d better have 
died I ” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, my dear young lady 1 You are far too 
pretty a woman to talk of dying You must live and be bright and 
happy, and this ugly sword that is hanging over your head must 
be warded off You know you can completely depend on me?” 

“You are very good ” 

“ I don’t set up to be very good,” answered the banker, smiling , 
“ but when I like a person — when I admire a woman, I will do 
anything for her Don’t make a confidante of Madame, however, 
she IS a useful person to a certain extent, but you must draw a 
line. I told her this much, that you were a young lady with a 
good fortune, and that you had had the misfortune to marry badly. 
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and wished to keep out of the way of your husband, and hve on 
the quiet for a bit Here you can , but even here I wouldn't walk 
too much about the streets You are too handsome, m fact — but 
It’s a channmg fault ” 

Eva made no answer , she was not thinkmg of Mr Ford and 
his compliments, but of her own miserable position 

“And Clair — Lord Kilmore?” she said presently, raismg her 
lustrous eyes “ Ha\ e you heard anything of him ? ” 

“Not one word,” answered Mr Ford 

“ I thought, perhaps, he might go to you — to inquire,” continued 
Eva “ He knew that I knew you, and that my money is in your 
bank, and I told him of your visit to Westwold ” 

“ Did you ? But you do not wish to have any further com- 
munication with him now ? ” 

“No, no, what good would it do? Besides, I said I would 
not , I wrote to him I would trouble him no more ” 

“It IS the wisest — indeed, your only course, besides, if this 
affair of the bigamous marriage with him leaked out he might be 
dragged into it ” 

“ How ? He did not know ” 

“That would be very difficult to prove No, my dear girl, you 
must not attempt to renew your unfortunate acquaintance with 
Lord Kilmore ” 

“ Unfortunate, indeed 1 ” said Eva, with a restless sigh 
“You must try to forget it ” 

“ That I never can , but it’s no matter ” 

“ And there is another thing I wish to arrange with you , I may 
wish to see you , it may be necessary that I should see jou without 
the knowledge of Madame sometimes She goes a great deal to 
the theatre m the evenings, and I can see you when she is away, 
but it would be better she did not know that I did For instance, 
this evening do not tell her I have been here ” 

“ But, Mr Ford — ” 

“It would be wiser, I assure you, she is rather an odd person, 
and has a jealous disposition, and might not like to think I saw 
you in her absence ” 

“ But the servants — Mr Ford, I really cannot do this ” 

“ My dear girl,” and Mr Ford shrugged his shoulders, “ such 
servants as Madame’s are not difficult to silence. I can arrange 
all that, and I’ve no doubt,” and he gave a low laugh, “that 
Madame has visitors of which I do not hear ” 

“ I do not know , I know nothing of such things ” 

“No? And yet — ” 
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Mr Ford paused after he had said these three words, and Eva 
felt an indcscnbablc feeling of annoyance and anger She knew 
he meant more than he had expressed, and n as slightly amused 
perhaps 

But with easy tact the next moment he changed the conversa- 
tion He was a well read man, and had travelled a great deal, 
and could make himself exceedingly agreeable when he pleased. It 
pleased him to do so now , to try to make Eva forget for a time, 
at least, the absorbing troubles of her life 

He stayed about an hour, and then left her , but before he did 
so he again cautioned her about Madame de Cirobn 
“ Promise not to tell I've been here," he said , “ ive need not 
tell Madame everything " 

“ But if she asks me ? " 

“Most unlikely, and now, my dear girl, good-night,” 

Then he shook hands with her and went away, and Eva heard 
a whispered conversation in the hall before the house door closed 
behind him He left her still more miserable than she had been 
before. A vague hope had lingered in her breast that Clair would 
go to Mr Ford — that through him he might liavc traced her, that 
he might have come to her But he had not ev on tried, it seemed 
And then Mr Ford had terrified her about the legal penalties she 
had incurred Penal sen’itude 1 The very words were enough 
to strike terror into her soul , and if Mr Ford had meant to 
frighten her, he certainly had most successfully done so 

She went upstairs before Madame de Cimbn returned, but 
not to sleep She heard her arrive, and she heard her also 
laughing and talking with her maid Then followed a restless 
night, haunted by ternble dreams She felt so ill and feverish in 
the morning that she did not go downstairs, and presently, after 
breakfast, Madame came up to see after her 

“ What a pity you did not go last niglit to the Adelphi,” she 
said “I did enjoy myself, while you were staying moping at 
home ” 

“ I was not well enough to go,” answerd Eva, weanly 
“ You do look awfully bad this morning, anyhow Well, Mr 
Ford didn’t cast up? I suppose he couldn’t get away from his 
old woman,” and Madame de Cimbn laughed, 

“ His old woman ? ” repeated Eva 
“ Yes, his wife. You Imew he was married, didn’t you ? ’’ 

“ Yes, I think Pve heard so , I’d forgotten,” answered Eva, 
indifferently 

“ Oh, he’s roamed, sure enough, though he’s never to be seen 
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with her He married a rich old woman for her money, and he 
knows how to spend it. But he’s rich, and can afford to be 
generous ” 

Eva made no reply, and presently, to her great relief, liladame 
went away There was something about this woman inexpres- 
. sibly antipathetic to Eva Her coarse beauty, her coarse mind, 
revolted her So she spent the morning m her oivn room miser- 
ably enough, repining at her fate. 

“ But for my childish folly,” she was thinking, “ I should now 
have been Clair’s happy wife — mine own Clair, whom I love, and 
who loves me so well If my mother had hved she would have 
taken care of me, and everythmg miglit have been different As 
It was, I was thrown on the world without a guide, and ship- 
wrecked my happiness I thought I should defy fate when I 
married Clair, but fate was too strong for me, and this is the 
end ” 

In this unhappy frame of mind she spent hour after hour, and 
while she was thinking of her lost lover with mexpressible tender- 
ness and regret, he was receiving a blow, seemingly from her, 
which cut him to the heart 

As early m the morning as he thought it possible to call on a 
stranger, Kilmore proceeded to Ford's Bank and asked to see Mr 
James Ford He sent up his card, and was speedily ushered into 
the banker’s presence. 

“ Ah, Lord Eulmore,” said Mr Ford, rising and extending his 
web-shaped hand m wdcome, “ I am pleased to see you I hoped 
you would call ” 

“ I must apologise for coming so early — but I felt anxious ” 

“ Precisely About the fate of your letter, you mean, to Miss 
Eva Moore ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Kdmore in an agitated voice 

“ Well, I am afraid my news will not be very welcome , I saw 
the young lady last night, and I carried your letter with me when 
I went to see her ” 

“And—” 

“ Well, at first she did not wish to open it, but asked me to 
cany it ba.fk to you ” 

Unopened ! ” exclaimed ELilmore, and his face blanched 
strangely 

“ Finally she did open it , she read it before me, and sent a 
verbal answer by me. ‘ Tell him,’ she said, ‘ that it is no use , I 
cannot see him, and he must not write.’ ” 

“ Was that all ? ” asked Kilmore, with quivering lips 
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“There were 1 few more words to that efiect, but that was the 
grist of them It was useless, and only painful to renew a — broken 
tie That was what she wished me to conve) to you — and, Lord 
Kjlmore, you will pardon me when I remind )OU in all confidence 
of the peculiar position of the >oung lady ” 

“You mean — ” 

“I mean her unfortunate and early marriage^ of which, on account 
of business matters, she was obliged to make me cognisant One 
- day a gentleman called here at the bank, and asked to see one of 
the partners My father rarely comes to town, and I saw him. 
He was a clergyman, and said he had come to make certain in- 
quiries about the whereabouts of Miss Eva Moore, whom he under- 
stood had money deposited in the bank But before he called I 
had had a note from Miss Eva Moore, wuth whom I had a slight 
personal acquaintance, warning me that inquincs might be made 
about her, but requesting me to give no information on the subject 
whatever, and especially not to give her address I received this 
letter from Westwold ” 

“From Westwold !” echoed Kilmore, with visible agitation 
“Yes, from Westwold,” repeated Mr Ford, m a somewhat 
marked manner “Well, this gentleman, this clergyman, got 
rather bellicose when I declined to give the information he 
asked for , he said he had a legal right to know, and finally, that 
she was his wife. This, to tell the truth, I did not believe, and I 
firmly refused to give Miss Moore’s address I wrote to her to 
tell her of my clerical visitor, and she replied that he had no 
right to her address, or anything else concerning her But m a 
subsequent interview she admitted that she had married this man 
at a very -early age, and that they had been parted for three or 
four years But, of course, the marriage tie remains, and under 
these circumstances — ” 

Kilmore had listened to this long explanation m extreme 
agitation That Mr Ford should know all this was bitter enough, 
but that Eva should have planned, deliberately planned, to deceive 
him was more bitter still He remembered at this moment Mr 
Ford s visit to Westwold , remembered that he must, in all pro- 
bability, have heard of himself there as Eva’s husband, and he 
understood Mr Ford’s allusion to “a broken tie” only too well 
‘I^Then, he said, with faltenng lips, “ I am to understand that 
that Miss Moore does not wish any further communication 
with me ? ” 

‘ That IS what she commissioned me to express And she is 
equally anxious to see and hear nothing further of this husband of 
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hers I shall certainly refuse to give him any information if he 
comes here , but, at the same time, I fear there may be some 
trouble about it You see Ins claim is certainly a legal one, and 
he could, no doubt, compel her to return to him ” 

“She will never return to him," said Kilmore, excitedly 
“ Not Willingly, I am sure , but the safest plan for her is to keep 
out of his way, and out of his ken, and to do this she must keep 
out of England at present Thus you see her decision is wise, 
Lord Kilmore, regarding yourself” 

Kilmore bowed haughtily and bit his bps His heart was full of 
inexpressible bitterness and pain, and after a few more words he 
took leave of the banker, who smiled softly to himself after he was 
gone 

" I think I have ended thai” he thought, and he pnded himself 
on his cleverness m having done so 
But there nas no smile on Kilmore’s lips as he passed out of the 
bank and went into the crowded streets His heart was out of 
tune with the whole vorld Nothing j^o terrible as to lose faith 
in one we love, and^yet go oh loving still” This was KiImore’s| 
state, and with" a gloomy brow and oppressed with miserableS 
thoughts, he left town the same day 

“ ^Vhat IS the good of staying ? " he told himself “ She won’t 
see me, she won’t write to me, and yet she could confide m this 
man ’’ 

He travelled down to Kilmore by the first tram he could catch, 
and arrived there during the afternoon He was not expected, 
and he walked from the station and soon found himself on his 
own land , on the broad acres that had descended to him, and 
which had been inhented by his father with such pleasure and pride 
But Kilmore felt neither pleasure nor pride as he looked on the 
wide grass lands, on the wooded park, on the gurgling Ayre. A 
woman’s love had spoiled everything for him, and gloomy and 
dissatisfied he strode on, and in one of tlie walks in the park he 
suddenly encountered his cousin, Annette Gower 
The girl started violently when she saw him, and her face 
flushed crimson and then grew pale, and Kilmore could not help 
noticing her agitation 

“You did not expect to see me?” he said, as he shook hands 
with her 

“No,” faltered Annette 
“How IS my mother? ” then asked Kilmore 
“ She — IS the same, I think,” answered Annette, but still in a 
very agitated voice. 
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“ W nere were j ou going ? ill } ou turn with me ? " said Kil- 
more. He, too, was disturbed by this mceung, and remembered 
his last parting with his cousin, when he had gone on his dreary 
errand to Icam the bitter truth at Westwold It had been as he 
had told Air Onslow, “ more bitter than death,” and now he was 
returning after dnnking this cup of gall 

So the cousins, each with their own sad secrets hidden in their 
hearts, turned and walked on together through the darkening park 
Annette asked no questions, and Kilmore made no explanation 
She saw bj his gloomy brow, by his bnef answers and general 
beanng, that he had returned no happier a man than when he left 
“ Something ternble has happened to him,” thought the girl, as 
she glanced at his clouded face, and, with a troubled heart, she, 
too, returned to the Hall 

CHAPTER XXX\TI 

A PAIR OF GLOVES. 

Two dajs later, in the evening, Mr Ford once more amved at 
Norham Villa Madame de Cunbn had evidentlj no idea he had 
been there on the night that she had gone to the theatre, and 
welcomed him with effusion 

“ AVell, what a stranger \ ou have been > ” she cned, as she 
entered the showy drawing room about half-past nine o’clock "I 
was beginning to think Mrs Scott here must have frightened you 
away ” 

And she laughed and showed her white teeth 
“You must hare known that was impossible,” answered Mr 
Ford, adrancing to where Era sat, and holding out his band 
“ And you didn’t cast up at the theatre that night also,” con- 
tmued Madame de Cimbm “Well, you know when ‘the cat’s 
away the mice mil play,’ and I picked up a friend ” 

Mr Ford looked annoyed, and Madame, mistaking the expres- 
sion of his face, added hastily — 

“Ob' It was only young Ludlow , he’s very harmless ” 

“ Perfectly," said Mr Ford, sarcastically 

“ And what will you take ? ” vrent on jMadame. “ You want 
something after all that long drive ” 

“ Let me see,” answered ilr Ford, as though considering the 
matter “ Have you any of that sparkling Burgundy still? ’’ 
“That you sent me? Oh, yes , I only keep that for high days 
and holidays I’ll go and get you a bottle ’ 

“Thanks," said Ivlr Ford, and as Madame humed out of the 
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room to get the wine, he quietly put a piece of folded paper into 
Eva’s hand after she was gone 

‘'Read that m your own room presently,” he said, "and we 
must see how we can anange it ” 

Eva took the paper with a sinking heart She waited until 
Ivladame returned with the Burgundy, and then left the room, and 
went to her own, and there read the note Mr Ford had given her 

“ I wash to see you alone, and talk to you,” he had wntten 
"The parson has been to the bank and made himself remarkably 
disagreeable I wish to tell you what he said and how I answ^ered 
him , and so we must try to arrange to meet alone You must 
help me F ” 

These words naturally threw Eva into a state of agitation, and 
It was some time before she could sufficiently compose herself to 
return to the drawing-room When she did, Mr Ford was sipping 
his Burgundy, and Madame was standing smiling beside him 
"Now, Mrs Scott, isn’t he good?” she said “He has brought 
us more theatre tickets, and you must go this time ” 

Eva shook her head 

" Now, don’t you think it would do her good ? ” she continued, 
addressing the banker " She’s got a cold , but I always say it 
does no good to coddle a cold ” 

“ I am very sorry you have a cold,” said Mr Ford, looking at 
Eva " Well, suppose we fix another day for you to go to the 
theatre with Madame These tickets are for to-morrow ” 

“ And waste the tickets, James I I call that a sin 1 ” exclaimed 
Madame “ You’ve paid for them, so what’s the good of throw- 
ing the money away ? If Mrs Scott's not well enough to go, I 
am, and perhaps you can go too ” 

“ No, I am going to a dinner party to morrow,” answered the 
banker, “ and I cannot get out of it” 

“ What a bother 1 Well, never mind, I’ll go, and I daresay I’ll 
get someone to call the carnage for me, if you treat me to one, or 
get me a cab ” 

“ Perhaps the accommodating Mr Ludlow ? ” smiled the 
banker " Yes, I shall be most happy to treat you to a carnage, 
as you call it What time shall I order the brougham to be here 
for you ? ” 

“ Oh ! I like to be there early I don't like to miss the first 
piece , so order it in time for that, and thank you very 
much ” 

“ Ihen that is arranged,” said Mr Ford, quietly , “ and it shall 
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be there for you \\hen the play is over , ” and as he said this he 
gave one glance v ith his bright, hazel eyes at Eva 

She understood its meaning , he had arranged to get Madame 
out of the way, and he meant to come to Norhara Villa in her 
absence, and tell her what “ the parson,” as he called him, had 
said 

This was exactly what he intended, and exactly what he did 
The brougham arrived for Madame at the appointed time, and 
carcely an hour after she was gone, a ring came to the house-door 
■'’1 at Norham Villa, and, a few minutes later, Mr Ford was 
announced 

He advanced into the drawing-room, where Eva was sitting, 
smiling, and holding out his well-shaped hand 

I have come very early,” he said, “ in the hope of having a 
long and very charming evening with you ” 

Eva rose, pale and agitated, to receive him 
“You have come to tell me — " she said, nervously 
“About the parson — forgive me — about the Rev George 
Temple, of Harlaxton Vicarage, Dorset Yes, my dear girl, I 
have come to tell you about that learned gentleman, and I must 
say I cordially enter into your feelings regarding him, for a more 
disagreeable, self-nghtcous person I ne\ er encountered " 

“ And — w’hat did he say ? ” 

“l\'hat did he not say, you mean?” answered Mr Ford, w’lth 
a low laugh “ He began by demanding to know your place of 
residence , by declaring he had a legal right to know — the old 
story, m fact — and I replied by intimating pretty strongly that I 
did not believe what he was saying, though, at the same time, I 
knew it was perfectly true 1 hen my gentleman got in a rage , 
he threatened me with law proceedings, and I assured him that 
he had no ground to go on He said I was holding his wife’s 
money, which he was entitled to share — this is the gnst of his 
anxiety to trace you, I v erily believe — away from him, and that I 
must know and tell him where you w'ere to be found I smiled, 
and said I was absolutely ignorant where you were to be found, 
as you W’ere travelling from place to place on the Continent , but 
that you had been to Hamburg, Frankfort, Cologne — in fact, a 
dozen places He said I must send ) ou money I said no , I 
gave her letters of credit before she started, and that I had no 
idea where you were at the present time. ‘ I will trace her,’ he 
said, fiercely, ‘ if she is above ground 1 ’ ” 

Eva slightly shuddered 

“Don’t look 50 frightened, my dear girl, for I’ve led him a 
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pretty dance He asked where I had last heard from j'ou, and I 
said Cologne, and he was going to start the same night for that 
evil-smellmg town So you will see you are quite safe He will 
go hunting all over for you, while you are living quietly here^ and 
he will nev'er think of your being here ” 

Eva did not speak for a moment, and then she gave a restless 
sigh 

“ It’s a dreadful life to lead,” she said , “ a hunted hfe ! ” 

“It doesn’t matter being hunted if you are not caught,” 
answered hlr Ford, smiling , “ and caught you shall not be.” 

“ And — asked Eva, hesitating and looking down, “ has any- 
one else been to you to make inquiries ? ” 

“ You mean Lord Kilmore ? ” said Hr Ford, quietly " No , 
I have seen or heard nothing of him ” 

Again a restless sigh was suppressed on Eva’s lips, which LIr 
Ford heard, but did not appear to notice 

“ So,” he said, “ now that the Rev George is disposed of on 
his foreign quest, there is no need for 3'ou to keep so closely im- 
mured here Would you like to go and spend a few days anywhere 
— say at Bnghton ? ” 

“ But are you sure he has gone ? ” 

“ I am sure he meant to go , but I can find out if he has gone. 
I will set one of those useful private inquiry people on lus track, 
and we will thus always know where he is ” 

“ I am very grateful to you ” 

“ I told you I would do anything I could for you, and I will 
And the only return I ask is — ^well, that you will give me a little 
fnendship and trust ” 

“ I have already trusted you,” said Eva, with a wmtry smile 
“ You will neither repent nor regret your trust some day, I hope. 
Eva — may I call you Eva? — do you know that you inspire me 
with a strange interest ? ” 

“ I suppose my extraordinary story — ” 

“ No, It IS neither your extraordinary story'’, nor, permit me to 
say, your extraordinary personal attractions, which has raised this 
interest in ray heart It is something beyond — I can scarcely ex- 
press It — a charm, a witchery, which is all your own ” 

“ Please do not talk thus, Mr Ford I do not care to listen to 
compliments ” 

I rarely pay them, certainly would not pay them to you No, 
my words are smcere, and I earnestly wish you to beheve that 
they are so ” 

“ I am sure you mean kindly, but — ” 
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“ I mean, and will act kindly, if you only trust me But about 
this cold of yours j do you really think a little change would do 
you good ? ” 

“ I will see how I am In a few days — and wait till I hear that 
this man has really left England, and then I do think a little change 
would do me good ” 

“ I shall see about the reverend gentleman’s doings at once 
then And now let us talk of something else , we still have time 
for a charramg chat,” and he glanced at his watch, “before 
Madame’s return ” 

It IS certainly true that when we are unhappy we are very had 
company for ourselves Eva felt annoyed that for the next hour 
Mr Ford sat on talking pleasantly, and yet his conversation took 
her mind away to a great extent from her own troubles 

He was a keen obsemng man of the world, and believed very 
little in the higher aspirations of either men or women His own 
moral code was of the most elastic description, and alwaj’s suited 
hts own convenience Yet you could not tell this by his words 
He took very good care not to talk to Eva as he would have 
done to Madame de Cimbn He drew a line between these two 
women, though he had no honour for either 

“ Here is a lovely woman,” he was thinking as he sat by Eva, 
“ who is fretting now for the loss of her young lover, but another 
lover will soon console her ” 

But Eva could not tell his thoughts , could not judge him hy 
them This human tongue of ours is a strange gift, wrapping our 
inner selves sometimes as in a garment Here was a man playing 
his part with ease and discretion, and his listener did not look be- 
yond It never occurred to her that he might be deceiving her 
She regarded him as a middle-aged man, who probably said pretty 
tilings to every pretty woman he came near 

She had no idea of the feelings with which he regarded her , 
feelings which v ere growmg day by day 

Again he looked at his watch, and then unwillingly rose 
“ How tiresome,” he said , “ absolutely kladame will be on her 
way home now, and I seem only to have been here a few minutes , 
time flies m your company ” 

“ Time does not fly for me now,” answered Eva 
“ It may some day , keep up your heart, and now good bye , 
but I shall see you soon again ” 

After this he went away, and Eva sat still, thinking over what 
he had said If Temple had really gone abroad in search of her, 
for a time at least she was safe 
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'' And why need I stay here ? ” thought Eva, and then she rose 
and began walking restlessly to and fro She was thinking of 
Kilmore, thinking how strange it was that he had not gone to 
Mr Ford to make inquiries about her 

“And yet he cannot forget me,” she murmured half aloud 
“He cannot forget our love, he may hate me, but he cannot 
forget ” 

She was still thinking of him when she heard a carnage stop 
before the door, and the house bell ring Then she heard 
Madame's voice, and a few moments later Madame herself made 
her appearance 

“ Oh, you are still sitting up, Mrs Scott ? ” she said, as she 
entered the room in her elaborately-embroidered cloak " Well, 
you missed a treat , but I’ve come home so thirsty The theatre 
was ver}' hot, and I think I’ll have a brandy-and-soda , I expect 
there is some brandy here ” 

She went up as she said this to a little inlaid cabinet, which 
stood at on^ side of the room, and, just as she was bending down 
to open the doors, she gave an exclamation 

“ Why ! here are a pair of Mr Ford's gloves, I declare,” she 
said, “however did they come here?” 

Eva did not speak, 

" I could almost swear these gloves were not here,” continued 
Madame, “ when I went out,” and she lifted up the gloves, which 
were lying on the cabinet, as she spoke 

“ He’s not been here, has he ? ” she added, looking sharply 
round 

“ Yes, he has been here,” said Eva, coldly 

“ Here ’ when I was out ! Here, when he said he was going 
to a dinner party 1 ” exclaimed Madame de Cimbri, with sudden 
suspicion in her tone and manner, and her face grew very pale 
“ I tell you what, Mrs Scott, I tliink this looks very queer , if 1 
thought — ’ 

“ Kfr Ford came to bnng me some news about my affairs,” 
answered Eva, yet more coldly, and Madame paused, almost 
panting with anger, and her dark eyes all aflame with rage 

“ Oh, that IS all very fine ' Affairs, indeed ! What sort of 
affairs, I wonder ? If I thought I was got out of the way so that 
you might receive him alone. I’d turn you out of my house this 
very night ! ” 

“ You need not be so insulting, Madame de Cimbn ” 

“ Insulting, indeed 1 And who are you, I should like to know, 
that he brought here without a single word ? A runaway wife, he 
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called you But I won’t have it If James Ford is anything to 
you, I’m not going to be made a cal's paw of. I’m not, indeed ' ” 

She had worked herself up into a terrible rage by this time, and 
advanced towards Eva almost as if she w'cre going to attack her 
personally 

“ Mr Ford is nothing to me,” said Eva, drawing herself up to 
her fullest height, “and I do not understand your insinuations. 
But I shall no longer remain m your house. I will leave to- 
morrow ” 

And with these words she quitted the room, leaving the angry 
woman to console herself with several brandies and sodas before 
she retired for the night 

CHAPTER XXXVIII 

JEALOUSY 

Madasie de Cimbri had, however, repented by the morning of 
her sudden fit of jealousy and anger It did not, m fact, suit her 
to quarrel with Mr Ford, and she was afraid that he might resent 
her treatment of Eva She thought of making an apology, there- 
fore, when Eva came downstairs , but Eva did not give her an 
opportunity of doing this 

She dressed herself early, and went out to post a few lines 
which she had written to Mr Ford They were as follows — 

“ Dear Mr Ford, — Something has arisen which would make 
It very unpleasant for me to remain a day longer at Norham Villa 
Will you therefore kindly send me a telegram to assure me that it 
IS safe for me to go to Brighton? You know what I mean, that 
It IS an absolute certamty that G T has left England — Im- 
patiently awaiting your reply, I remain, sincerely yours, 

“Eva Moore” 

Eva concluded that Mr Ford would receive this note by the 
two o’clock delivery, and that she would have an immediate 
answer And by half-past two a telegram amved for her and was 
brought up by the maid 

“ Madame sends her compliments, please, Mrs Scott,” said the 
maid, “ and would you come down and have some luncheon ? ” 

“No thank you,” answered Eva, and then she proceeded 
hastily to open her telegram It only contained a few words, — 

“ Do nothing until I see you — Ford ” 

This bnef message was naturally very unsatisfactory to Eva 
But she was not kept long in suspense Before three o’clock she 
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heard a cab stop at the outer gate of Norham Villa, and, going to 
the window, she perceived the tall and stately figure of hir Ford 
walking up the garden walk. Then followed a long silence, 
broken, however, presently by a woman’s hysterical sobs A 
scene was endently going on downstairs, and Eva heard loud and 
angrj’ voices Then came another silence, and m a little while a 
rap at Eva’s bedroom door 

” Come in,” she said, and the door opened and Madame de 
Cimbn entered, with a tear-stained face and a general appearance 
of unmistakable agitation 

“ Mr Ford is downstairs,” she began in a broken voice “ It 
seems you ha\e written to him to tell him you are going away — ” 
And here a sob choked her utterance 
“ I wish to leave,” said Eia, coldly 
And he has sent me up," then came another sob, “ to say — I 
am sorry — if I said anything rude — last night I was put out , I 

— I did not know why he had come — he says it was about your 
husband — ^but — ^but I am sorry ” 

Here she burst into a fit of passionate sobbing Slie was 
evidently violently and truly affected, and her distress almost made 
El a feel sorry for her. 

“ It IS no matter,” she said 

“ And,” sobbed out Madame, “he wishes to see }ou — he sent 
me up to ask you to go down — he doesn’t wish you to leave 
here.” 

“ I will go down and speak to him,” answered Eva, and accord- 
ingly she went downstairs and found Mr Ford standing looking 
out of the dmmg-roora window He turned round as she entered 
the room, and there was a frown still on his brow 

“I am very sorry about all this folly,” he said, adiancing with 
outstretched hand “That idiot of a woman has made a nice 
fool of herself, it seems ” 

“It IS disagreeable for me to be here any longer," answered 
Eva , “therefore I wrote to ask you if it were safe for me to go ” 
“ My dear girl, I am sorry to say that fellow Temple is still m 
town,” answered hlr Ford, again taking Eva’s hand “But you 
shall not stay here to be insulted , only we must be very careful ” 
“ And he is still m town ? ” said Eva, growing a little paler 
“ So the pnvate inquiry man told me this morning Therefore 
you see It would never do for you to run any risks For anything 
we know, Temple himself may be employing some of these people 
to trace you out ” 

“But I cannot stay here ” 
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“Can you not stay for a day or two? iMadame has apologised 
to you for her folly, has she not ? ” 

“ She said she was sorry ” 

“Well, look It over then , she is jealous of every woman younger 
and better looking than herself, naturally ” 

“She need not be jealous of me ” 

Mr Ford gave a peculiar smile 

“We need not doscuss it,” he said ^‘But my advice is, until 
we absolutely know this man is out of the country, it will be 
wisest for you to remain here ” 

“ I am very unw illing to do so ” 

“ Surely not on account of Madame ? What earthly matter is 
It what a woman like that sajs?” 

And Mr Ford shrugged his broad shoulders 
“ Still, in her house — ” 

“ My dear girl, do not distress yourself on that point, Come, 
let us setde it , remain here a few days, just until we know Temple 
IS gone, and then I will take a house for you wherever )ou like " 
There was a listener to these last words that neither Eva nor 
the banker suspected Madame de Cimbn had stolen downstairs, 
determined to try to hear something of the interview between Eva 
and Mr Ford, and when she heard him say he v, ould take a house 
for Eva wherever she liked, her very heart seemed to stand still 
She clenched her hands , a dangerous light flashed m her eyes, 
and slie looked at this moment a m oman capable of anything 
“ I will tell Madame to be perfectly polite to j ou,” continued 
Mr Ford, Madame still listening the while , “ and she dare not 
disobey me If she is not everything you wish, just let me know.” 
“Well, for a few days then,” said Eva, uniMllingly 
“ Then that is settled , I cannot tell you how annoyed I am that 
you should have any trouble at all, for you know there is nothing 
I wish so much as to see you happy — but then a jealous woman — ” 
And Mr Ford laughed 

The jealous woman outside heard these words, and heard also 
the contemptuous laugh which accompanied them 

Then she stole away, and upstairs gave way to a terrible 
paroxysm of rage and passionate despair She flung herself on 
her knees by the bed , she swore she would have her revenge 
“ If I swing for it,” she said, clenching her white teeth “ He 
dare to speak of me thus 1 ” she went on , “ but he’ll rue the day 
— yes, he’ll rue the day 1 ” 

Then she got up and tried to compose herself, and with her 
trembling hands smoothed her ruffled hair, 
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*' I’ve a part to play,” she thought vindictively, ' and I’ll play it ” 
But slie, was not a good actress When she went downstairs 
again, and Mr Ford glanced at her white, set face, its expression 
half-fnghtened him She tned to smile, but it was a smile which 
distorted her features 

“ Mrs Scott has promised to stay on a few days longer, 
Madame,” he said, addressing her in a friendly tone , “ so I hope 
you’ll take no more foolish fads into your head ” 

“ I’ll trj' not to be — a jealous woman,” answered Madame in a 
would-be playful tone, but with rage in her eyes, and the banker 
felt absolutely uneasy 

“ Was It safe to leave Ev'a here? ” he was thinking , “ leave her 
with this passionate, half-frenzied woman ? ” 

He looked at Madame again, and again that hideous smile dis- 
torted her full lips She was so pale too, and her large, dark eyes 
were gleaming w ith the passionate anger of her soul Altogether 
he felt exceedingly uncomfortable, and, after considering in silence 
for a few moments what it would be best to do, he determined not 
to quit Norham Villa while Madame continued in her present 
state of excitement 

As I am here,” he said presently, affecting a jocularity he was 
far from feeling, “ suppose we make a day of it ? I’ll telegraph 
for a brougham and take you two ladies a drive, and then we can 
have a good dinner, and go afterwards to one of the theatres ” 

“ Quite a charming arrangement 1 ” cried Madame, with a ring 
of rage and satire in her tone. 

“Then I’ll wnte my telegram,” continued Mr Ford, “and, 
Madame, >ou can send one of your maids with it to the telegraph 
office In the meanwhile, I think I'll have a smoke in the garden 
Don’t forget to order a good dinner, Madame " 

He spoke the last sentence as he was leaving the room, and in 
the hall he lighted a agar and walked contemplatively up and 
down the gravel garden walk in front of Norham Villa. He was 
getting very tired of Madame de Cimbri He was a man w ho de- 
tested scenes, and she had made a most unpleasant one to-day, and 
altogether Mr Ford’s reflections were by no means m her favour 
“ What a fury she looked, too,” he thought, “when she was rag- 
ing and crying I hate crying women , it spoils their eyes and 
makes their noses red, and they gam nothing by it from me ” 

In the meanwhile, Eva and Madame had been left in the 
dining-room together, and just as Eva was qmtting the room, to go 
to her own, Madame spoke to her, and Eva was struck with the 
alteration in her voice 
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“ I suppose you will go this drive ? ” she said 
“ I think not,” answered Eva, quietly 
“ Oh, you had better go,” continued Madame 
But Eva left the room without saying anything further, and as 
she disappeared the same evil smile stole over Madame’s lips 
About three-quarters of an hour elapsed, and Mr Ford had 
time to smoke several cigars, and then the brougham he had tele- 
graphed for amved He went into the house when it came, and 
called upstairs to know if Eva and Madame were ready Eva 
came out of her own room when she heard his voice, and went 
halfway down the staircase to speak to him 

“ I think you must excuse me, Mr Ford,” she said, addressing 
him 

“ No, indeed I won’t,” he answered, and he came half up the 
stairs to meet her “ I want you particularly to go,” he added in 
a lower tone, “ and am going entuely on your account” 

“ Well, if you really wish it — ” hesitated Eva 
" I do indeed,” said Mr Ford, earnestly , and Eva, after think- 
ing a moment, said she would go 
She went back into her own room to put on a hat and a thick 
veil, and when she went downstairs she found Madame in the 
dining-room with Mr Ford 

“ My drive seems most unpopular,” said Mr Ford, addressing 
her with a smile , “ here is Madame now says she does not wish 
to go ” 

“ I have something to do,” answered Madame, “ and I can’t 
manage it I suppose you won’t be very long away ? ” 

“ No, It gets so soon dark,” said Mr Ford “ We can just go a 
little way on the Heath , I haven’t been there since 1 was a boj', 
and It will quite give me a juvenile sensation That is, of course, 
if you don’t object, Mrs Scott ? ” 

“ It IS quite the same to me where we go , but you had better 
go too, Madame,” said Eva 

“ No thank you,” replied Madame m sullen tone, I’ve business 
I must see after ” 

" Come along then, Mrs Scott,” said Mr Ford, “ and I’ll keep 
the brougham for us to go to the theatre in after dinner, Madame 
Good-bye for the present then,” and he nodded to her, and then 
led Eva down the gravel walk to the carriage waiting outside 
He handed her in, and then gave a little sigh of relief 
“Thank goodness,” he said, “that woman did not come with 
us I What a fury she looked in I was really half afraid of her ” 
“ She did look very angry ” 
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“ I see it won’t do for you to stay on here any longer Do you 
know w hy I proposed this dnve, and going to the theatre and all 
that ? Simply because I was afraid to leave you alone with her 
until her tantrums had quieted down a biL” 

“ It IS very disagreeable for me to be here ” 

“ Would you like to go to Brighton ? ” 

“ Yes, if you think it would be safe ” 

“I’ll see that pnvate inquiry man again to-morrow, and if 
Temple is gone it will be all right At all events, he will alwajs 
let me know what Temple is doing, and Brighton is handy to town, 
and you’ll be out of the way there of this stupid, jealous woman ” 
While Mr Ford was talking thus to Eva, Madame de Cimbri 
had gone to her own room and called for her maid to come to her 
“Shut the door,” she said, as the smart little maid entered, 
“ though there’s no one in the house to hear us but cook, and I 
suppose she knows But I want you to tell me something — to 
speak the truth, and I’ll pay you handsomely for it — was Mr Ford 
here the first time I went alone to the theatre since Mrs Scott 
came ? ” 

The maid hesitated, and cast down her eyes 
“ I know he was the second time I went,” continued Madame, 
vindictively found out that for myself, and I suppose he 
bnbed you to hold your tongue about the first time ? Now, what- 
ever he gave you, I’ll give you double to tell me the truth ” 

“Well, then, he just was,” said the maid “I said it was a 
shame to cook, and you gomg away quite innocent like, and then 
him coming after the other lady But he called us up into the 
hall before he went and gave us a pound each to say nothing about 
It And because I thought it might make mischief we didn’t ” 

Oh 1 I daresay ! ” said Madame, bitterly, and she drew out her 
purse “ There’s my bribe for the truth,” and she put four pounds 
into the girl’s hand “ Give two of them to the cook, and tell her 
to have dinner ready at si\, as we are going to the theatre after- 
wards And now I am going out ” 

And she did go out , but she had returned before Mr Ford and 
Eva did She received them quietly , but Mr Ford noticed that 
she still had the same expression of strong though suppressed anger 
on her strikmg features But she said very little, and moved rest- 
lessly about as though unable for a moment to be still 

“ Do I look any younger ? ” said Mr Ford, trying to make the 
best of things “ The air on the Heath carried me back to the 
days of paste-eggs, brambles and all sorts of juvenile things Oh, 
those were jolly times ' ” 
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“ You are looking back a long way,” said Madame, with a bitter 
nng m her voice. 

“ Alas, so I am ! To the days of innocence, Madame." 

“ I never could believe you innocent,” retorted Madame 

Mr Ford shrugged his broad shoulders 

“We live and learn,” he said “But here comes Jeanette to 
announce dinner , I hope you have given us a good one, Madame , 
one of the privileges of middle age, you know, to which you so un- 
feelingly allude ” 

And he laughed, and offered his arm to Eva to escort her into 
the dining-room as he spoke 

Madame made no reply to this , she seated herself at the head 
of the table and helped the soup, and Jeanette, the waiting-maid, 
poured out the sherry Then presently Mr Ford turned to Eva 

“ What wme will you take ? ” he said “ Champagne or spark- 
ling burgundy ? ” 

“ Thanks,” answered Eva, “ I would rather have some lemon 
and soda water, which I usually take " 

“ I thought you would have that, as you always take it,” said 
Madame, “so I got the lemons squeezed for you, and sugar in all 
ready Open a bottle of soda water, Jeanette, and hand me that 
jug off the sideboard ” 

“ It was very kind of you,” replied Eva, as Jeanette handed 
Madame the glass jug she indicated 

“ I will pour out the lemon juice for you,” said Madame, raising 
the jug in her hand and pouring some of its contents mto Eva’s 
glass 

A.S she said this, something in her voice attracted Mr Ford’s 
attention Then he saw that she was deadly pale, and that her 
hand shook violently as she raised the jug He kept his eyes fixed 
upon her, and the expression of her face became so terrible at this 
moment that a sudden suspicion darted into his heart as she greedily 
and eagerly watched the maid pour the soda water into the glass 
where she had placed the lemon juice 

Eva put out her hand to raise the glass to her bps, but the same 
moment Mr Ford sprang up from his chair 

“No,” he said, putting his hand over the glass, “you must not 
drink this " 

“ IVhat do you mean ? ” asked Madame, who was ghastly 
pale 

“ I don’t like such mixtures,” answered Mr, Ford, who was now 
also much excited “You made it, and you must dnnk some of 
It yourself before I allow Eva to touch it ” 
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“Eva 1 how dare you call her Eva before me'” almost screamed 
Madame de Cimbri, starting to her feet “ IVhat do you think 
I've done with it ? ” 

“ Well, drink it yourself then , I msist upon you drinking it,” 
said Mr Ford, suddenly recovering his ordinary coolness of 
manner, and carrying Eva’s glass containing the lemon juice and 
soda n ater to where Madame was standing “ A little lemon juice 
wall do you no harm, and if there is nothing eke m it you need not 
be afraid ” 

He held the glass towards her, and Madame stood glanng at 
him with her flashing ej es Then suddenly she struck it out of 
his hand, and the glass fell broken in a dozen pieces on the floor, 
and Its contents "were spilt on the carpet 

“ I thought so,” said Mr Ford, scornfully “ So it was 
poisoned Eva, this is no place for you ” 

Eva had nsen to her feet dunng this scene, and stood pale and 
trembling, while, in language that cannot be repeated here, 
Madame began to pour forth the vilest imprecations 

“ Leave the room , leave her to me,” continued hlr Ford, 
addressing Eva , “ and get ready at once to leave this house Do 
not be afraid , I brought you here, and I will take you safely 
away How soon can you be ready ? ” 

“ In a few minutes,” answered Eva, m a frightened voice 
“ That IS nght , I will come for you And now, Madame, 
answer to me for what you have done ? ” 

Eva ran out of the room, followed by Jeanette, as he spoke, 
and the two who were left stood facing each other, and there was 
rage and hate on the woman’s part and defiance on the man’s 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

A DIAMOND RING 

About a quarter of an hour elapsed, and Eva stood tremblmg 
the while upstairs, and then Mr Ford, accompanied by Jeanette, 
rapped at her door 

“ Are you ready ? ” he said, when Eva opened it “ I luckily 
kept the brougham, and Jeanette will help you to pack your 
things and carry them downstairs Jeanette, go m and help Mrs 
Scott, and I will wait outside ” 

The little maid then entered, and she was also trembling 
“ Oh I Mrs Scott, I’m sure I’ve got such a fright,” she said 
“We had better not talk of it,” answered Eva “Will you 
help me with these straps ? ” 

R 
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Her Inggage was soon ready, and then Mr Ford offered her his 
arm, and then led her downstairs 

“ Do not be afraid,” he said m a low tone, for he felt Eva’s 
hand shaking on his arm “ I have locked her safely in there,” 
and he pointed to the dming-room , “ and I hat e the key m my 
pocket, and will only give it to the servants as we are leaving ” 

As they passed the dining-room door they heard loud and 
passionate sobs from withm 

“ Fool,” said Mr Ford, contemptuously , but his face was very 
pale, and he was agitated m spite of his ^orts to seem calm 
Then he ga\e some directions to the servants, for the cook had 
now also appeared on the scene, and assisted in carrying Eva’s 
luggage to the brougham waiting outside the outer gate. 

But It was aU o\er in a few mmutes, and the outer gate of 
Norham Villa closed behind Eia for ever 

" Thank Heaven that you are safe 1 ” exclaimed Mr Ford, with 
some emotion, as the brougham started, and he seated himself by 
Era’s side. “ I should never have taken you there.” 

“ Was It poison ? ” asked Eva, m a lor\ voice 
“ She IS a madwoman,” answered jSIt Ford, bne&y “ But do 
not let us talk or think of her The first thing to be considered 
IS, where you must go to-night , it is too late to think of Bnghton ” 
“ I can go to an hotel ” 

“ It is that man Temple I am thinking of But still we must 
risk It VTiere would you hke best to go ^ ” 

Finally they went to a well-known West-End hotel, and there 
!Mr Ford engaged a private sittmg-room and bedroom for " Mrs 
Scott ” He also ordered dinner, and insisted on Em taking some 
“ You look fagged to death, ’ he said, “ and I must see after you " 
Soon after dinner, however, he left her, promising to send her 
news the first thing jn the raommg if he had learnt anythmg 
regarding Mr Temple. 

Eva spent a restless night, how could it well be otherwise? 
But before breakfast next morning she received a telegmm from 
]Mf Ford It was very brief, but the pomt — 

“ Good news * T started last night on his foreign tour, 
followed by the man I told you of Will be with you about twelve 
o’clock Ford ” 

Eva breathed a sigh of rehef as she read these words, and she 
also thought gratefully that, but for IVIr Ford, George Temple 
would ere now probably have discovered her, and forced hxs hate- 
ful presence on her against her wiH And this feeling made her 
recen e Mr Ford more kindly than usual when he amved 
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“ I thank you very much,” she said, holding out her hand as he 
entered the room " So lie is gone ? ” 

And once more she gave a relieved sigh 
“Yes, he is gone,” answered Mr Ford, smiling, “and my 
pnvate inquiry man started in the same boat with him, and will 
let me know his movements from time to time I had a note from 
the inquiry man last night, but it was too late to send it on to you, 
so I telegraphed this morning ” 

“I am very, very grateful to you,” said Eva, and her lips 
trembled as she spoke 

Mr Ford bent down and kissed her hand 
I am but too happy to have been able to serve you,” he said. 
^‘And now you can have a little breathing time, for we shall always 
know where Temple is, and can tnm our sails accordingly You 
wish to go to Brighton first, you said ? ” 

“ Yes j I think the sea au: will do me good, for I do not feel 
very strong ” 

“No wonder, after what you have gone through And now, 
shall I go down to Brighton and take a furnished house for you, 
which will spare you trouble, or would you rather take one 
yourself? ” 

“ Oh, I can’t give you any more trouble, Mr Ford I think I 
will go down to^ay and look out for a house I can go to an 
hotel first ” 

Mr Ford looked at her contemplatively and smilingly 
“ What a pity you are so handsome,” he said “ Wherever you 
go people will remark on you ” 

Eva smiled also 

“I hope not,” she said , “and, Mr Ford — I think I had better 
keep the name of Mrs Scott now ? ” 

“ And make all the men envy the unseen Mr Scott, eh ? Yes, 

I think you are nght , Mrs Scott is a good travelling name, and 
not likely to be remarked on Well, I hope Mrs Scott will some- 
times welcome me to her house at Brighton ” 

“ Oh, yes ” 

“ Thanks, very much Then shall I go with you to Bnghton 
to-day to help you in your search for a house ? ” 

It is very good of you, but I think I can manage quite well 
You see, I am accustomed to go about by myself” 

They settled after this that Eva was to go alone to Bnghton, 
but she promised to telegraph to Mr Ford, should she require 
any assistance or help 

“ And I will keep you constantly informed as to Temple’s mo\e- 
ments,” said Mr Ford “ What a blessing it would be if he 
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should betake himself off to Africa again , but I fear it is unbkely, 
for he seemed to me a very determined man " 

Eva thought of these words many times on her journey to 
Brighton “ A very determined man/’ and he was her husband > 
They made her select the quietest and most out-of-the-way fur- 
nished house she could find , they made her shrink as much as 
possible from public noticCj and walk out as thickly veiled as she 
could be The lady of whom she engaged the house left two ser- 
vants in It, and these Eva kept on She called herself Mrs Scott, 
and said her husband was abroad, and as she paid a quarter’s 
rent m advance, and gave her banker as her reference, she was re- 
garded as a very desirable tenant 
Thus she found herself once more in a settled home , but the 
loneliness of her life was very great She knew no one, and went 
nowhere, and her one visitor was Mr Ford, who somehow took 
good care to remind her that, at least, she was in a better position 
than undergomg punishment for bigamy 1 

He used to go down to Brighton on Saturday evenings very 
often, and stay over the Sundays at an hotel, and spent many hours 
at Eva’s house when he did so And gradually Eva got to dislike 
these visits more and more There was something m his manner 
which so constantly reminded her of her obligations to him, and 
that her liberty was actually m his power Only through him 
could she hear of George Temple’s continued absence from 
England, only through him keep her residence a secret She 
depended on him, as it were, and Mr Ford occasionally made 
her feel this 

One evening they had almost a quarrel about a valuable diamond 
ring which Mr Ford had brought from town, and which he begged 
Eva to accept 

He had often noticed she always wore a wedding-rmg with a 
diamond keeper, and he had often wondered also if this wedding- 
ring had been placed on her slender finger by Lord Kilraore, or 
by her first husband, George Temple, 

Yet somehow he had never asked her this question Indeed 
he was conscious that Eva treated him with a species of resen e 
which he regarded as supremely ridiculous in her position, but 
which he, nevertheless, was unable quite to break through 

But in the chill days of the New Year — for time was creeping, 
if slowl} j still surely on — he arrived one Saturday evening at Eva’s 
house, armed with so beautiful a diamond nng that he felt in- 
wardly convinced the woman did not live who would absolutely 
refuse it Eva did not expect him, and she was lying on a couch 
by the fire, dressed in a white woollen tea-gown trimmed with otter. 
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lO'.cn lic wj"? announced The room was softly lit, and as she 
ro'^c to reccnc him Mr. Ford thought he had never seen her look 
more I01 el} 

have come to wish you a happy New jear/' he said, as he 
shook hands 'wnh her 

E\’a slightly shook her head 

"Oh! yes, }OU must have .a happ} one," he continued, in 
answer to this mute gesture, "and I h.ave brought something for 
this fair hand " 

He raised her left hand as he spoke, the hand on which her 
Clair had placed the wedding-nng, .and which had never left it 
night nor da) 

"I wish It were in nv} power — }ou know that, I am sure — *0 
place a nng like this on }our hand," and he touched the wedding- 
ring " But }ou know It is not I wrecked mj life to a certain 
extent m my }Oung da\s, as you have done, by making a loveltss 
marriage. But it is m ni} power to offer )ou a slight token of my 
— dccjv regard — and I hope }Ou will accept this nng ?” 

But Eva drew back the glittering gaud was v.alucless in her eyes 
" No, Mr. Ford, I cannot take it," she said 
" SurcU as a New Year’s gift ? Nav, }0u won’t be so cruel as 
to refuse what 1 took so much care and pleasure m selecting? ” 
"You arever) good, and it is very beautiful," answered Eva, 
with embarrassment , " but I never take gifts ” 

“Never?” smiled the banker, with emphasis on the word 
“ No, never now,” said Ev.a, and a flush stole over her cream-hke 
skin 

" But — do not be angry — is not this veiy’ foolish ? ” 

" I have no need, no use for jewels ” 

" Yet }OU wear two rings ? " 

Eva did not speak 

" Make an exception in my ease,” pleaded Mr Ford “ Come, 

I have some claims, have I not, on your friendship ? " 

“ I am greatly indebted to you , but please do not ask me to 
accept an) thing, for really I cannot ” 

" But why ? ” 

" You — you know the painful circumstances of my life — " 

“ Yes , but these circumstances h.ave thrown us into an in- 
timacy, a friendship which certainly entitles me to give}Ou a New 
Yc.ar’s gift Do not be so coy, my dear girl, it is very foolish " 

“ It may be so , but you will pardon me when I repeat I can- 
not accept It ” 

“ Oh, very well , just .as jou like I’ll put my ring back into 
mv pocket then, and I won’t tell )ou my news from abroad" 
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He suited his action to his word. He put the nng back into 
Its case and then into his coat pocket, and he rose as though 
about to go He felt, indeed, exceedingly annoyed, and began to 
wonder if this i\ oman meant to be persistently cold to him 
“ What is your news ? ” asked Eva 

“Oh, yes, jou want to make use of me, yet you won’t accept 
a small courtesy from my hands,” rephed the banker, with a httle 
shrug 

“ It IS not that , it is from a feelmg of — ” 

“Of what, Eva?" 

“ Ob, don’t you understand, !Mr Ford, that I am not like other 
women,” replied Eva, in agitation “A sword is always hanging 
over my head, and I cannot tell when it may fall ” 

“I have done my best to avert such a catastrophe, have I not? ” 
“Yes, indeed 30U hav'e, and I am grateful, most grateful, but — ” 
“ Well, for the present I will be content with that, but not 
alwajs, Eva," and again he sat down by her side “I am not 
made of stone, you know, and some daj you must not be so cruel 
to me as you are now ’’ 


CHAPTER XL. 

BABBLING WORDS 

Far away at Kilmore Hall the chill New Year was passing under 
circumstances of depression, and there were sad hearts under that 
stately roof 

To Lady Kilmore this tune naturally recalled more vividly her 
great and bitter loss Last year her husband was with her, and 
her son, in the flush of his young manhood, made the sunshine of 
their home 

Now her husband had passed away from her, and there was a 
constant cloud on the young lord’s brow From the first, after 
his return, Lady Kilmore had noticed this, yet she said nothing, 
^en to Annette Gower, of her son’s gloomy face , and Annette 
Gower also did not speak of her cousin's evident depression 
Both these women, however, knew, or at least guessed, bj’ whom 
it was caused The beautiful girl who had crossed Kilmore’s 
path so strangely had, bj' some stroke of fate, been separated 
from him, for no daily letter now came for him in the same hand- 
wr^ng as thej did dunng the time of his illness, when Annette 
had carried them to his sick-bed with a sinking heart. 

This unfortunate affair was ended, both his mother and cousin 
^cretlj’ decided , but how it had ended they could not tell 
Kilmore remained at home, but was restless and unsettled At 
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last his mother, remembering the fond love and confidence that 
had formerly existed between them, did venture to approach the 
subject of her son’s unhappiness 

He was sitting by her one evening m the gloaming, silent and 
absorbed as usual, when Lady Kilmore suddenly put her thin 
white hand on his 

‘‘ Clair,” she said m her gentle voice, for she still found her 
strength unequal to call him by his father’s name, “will you tell 
your mother something, my dear ? ” 

He moved uneasily on being thus addressed, but a moment 
later said — 

“ WTiat do you wish to know, mother ? ” 

“ I wish to know why you seem so depressed, Clair ? You are 
not like yourself — and — ever since you came home after the last 
time you were away, you seem to have no pleasure m your life. 
What has happened to you , surely you can trust your mother ? ” 
He turned away his head, and Lady Kilmore felt his hand 
tremble beneath hers 

“ Is there anything I can do ? ” continued Lady Kilmore. “ I 
will do anything to try to make you happy, Clair ” 

“ There is nothing you can do, mother,” answered Kilmore in a 
low, agitated tone 

But, my dear, it is so painful to me to see you as you are ” 

“ Mother,” began Kilmore, and he rose as he spoke -and leaned 
against the mantelpiece so that his face was hidden from her , “ a 
great blow has come to me — a great gnef. But it does no good 
to speak of It — nothing can do any good , and — I must bear it as 
I can ” 

He said no more at the time, and left the room , but during the 
evening, when they were once more alone, he went up to his 
mother and kissed her brow 

“ Forgive me,” he said, “if I was abrupt to you this afternoon, 
but don’t speak of what we spoke of any more I can’t bear it, 
mother, and it does no good ” 

So after this Kilmore was asked no questions He lived a very 
quiet life, refusing to go into society , but he rode out a good 
deal, and by Lady Kilmore’s wish Annette Gower sometimes 
accompanied him 

One day they met Mr Digliton, the farmer, and Richard 
Dighton , and Annette, timidly glancing at her cousin’s face, saw 
a dark red flush mount to his very brow 
The farmer took off his broad-brimmcd hat to the young couple, 
and evidently expected that his landlord would stop and speak 
to him 
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But Lord Kilmore merely touched his hat and rode on 
“ "What a sullen looking ) oung man that young Dighton is,” 
said Annette, more for something to say than anything else 
“ He IS a sullen brute,” ansn ered Kilmore, and then he rode 
on in silence, and Annette guessed the subject of his thoughts 
It was a fine winter afternoon, and the red berries in the hedge- 
row s, the bare branches of the trees and the brown of the furrows 
were all lit up by the setting sun, shining above a great bank of 
clouds behind which it was about to dip But Kilmore looked 
neither on sky nor field At that moment before him rose the 
beautiful face of the woman he had so passionately loved, and his 
inner sense seemed to see her as he had seen her in these very 
lanes And that she — she who had seemed so fond — should 
have left the letter unanswered in which Kilmore had poured 
forth the very inmost emotions of his heart ' He could not under- 
stand It, yet it must be true, when she knew that a word from her 
would recall him to her side 

He never for a moment suspected that the banker, Mr Ford, 
had deceived him Like all very young men, he regarded a 
middle-aged man as old, and Eva had said Mr Ford was married, 
and therefore it never entered Kilmore’s mind to suspect him of 
treachery or deceit Yet though she had left him, she had wntteii 
in those last treasured lines of hers that she would not change 
Even yet Kilmore clung to this hope Clung to it, thotigh he 
knew if they met again only trouble could conie , trouble, sorrow 
and remorse — and yet, and yet — 

He roused himself from his reverie with a restless sigh, and 
looked at his cousin, who was riding by his side with her head 
drooped slightly forward, as if she also were indulging in some 
painful reflections 

“ It IS a fine evening,” said Kilmore, with another sigh 
“Yes,” answered Annette, without lifting her head 
“ How do you think my mother is, Annette ? ” then said Kil- 
more “ Do you think she is any brighter ? ” 

“ I think she is a little,” replied Annette, raising her head, 
“ ever since your return ” 

“And I — ” began Kilmore, wath a sudden pang of remorse 
He was thmking, “I have never tried to comfort her, I have 
been absorbed m my wretchedness, and forgot that I must have 
been adding to hers ” 

But he did not say all this to Annette Gower He said very 
little indeed dunng the rest of their ride , but, when they reached 
the Hall, he went straight to his mother’s room as he used to do 
m the happy days of old 
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Mother, will j ou gi\ c me some tea?” he said, and a little flush 
rose to Ladj Kiimore’s delicate features, and a s^\eet maternal 
light of lore stole to her sunken eyes as she heard his simple words 
“ Yes, mj dear,” she answered, and she rang the bell , and 
when Annette went into the room, after changing her habit, she 
found the mother and son seated by a little table, and Lady 
Kilraore was pounng out tea for her boj 

It was the first time she had done so since her husband had 
left her, and Annette noticed that Kilmore was trjing to e\ert 
himself to lead his mother to think of other things than her 
absorbing grief 

He present!) took up the dail) papers and began to read to her, 
and Lady Kilmore listened and gave some opinion on passing 
topics Altosrether this evening was more like the old times, and, 
after dinner, Kilmore sat with his mother and cousin instead of 
retiring to the smoking-room in gloomy solitude, which it had 
been his habit to do since his great trouble. 

But when he did leaic them he opened the window and looked 
out on the dark wintiy- night, and an intense ) earning came over 
his soul to look once more on Eva’s face 

“Only once, E\a !” he said, half aloud, holding out his arms 
into the chill air , “ but once, my love — ^but once ' ” 

And E\a, to whom he thus passionately appealed, at the same 
moment also felt an almost uncontrollable longing steal over her 
again to see her lover 

She began walking restlcssl) up and down the room , she, too, 
held out her white arras, and in imagination once more saw Clair 
kneeling at her feet 

“ I wall write to him,” at last she determined, and she did sit 
down and wnte to him, calling him once more to her side 

“ I am so lonely, so miserable, Clair,” she wrote, “ the whole 
world IS desolate to me — ” 

Thus far she had written, and then a stinging memory smote 
her heart She remembered Clair’s words of scorn when he asked 
her, m their last mteniew, if she knew what she had done? She 
had brought disgrace and shame to him, he had said , and Eva’s 
face flushed as she recalled his words 

“ No * ” she cned, starting to her feet and tearing up the words 
she had just penned “ I cannot 1 I cannot ' He has never 
sought me, and how can 1 call him back after what he said and 
what I ivrote? I said I would trouble him no more unless I was 
in some desperate need Perhaps that need will come,” she added, 
with gloomy pathos , “ and then I will see Clair before I die 1 ” 
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The upshot of Kilmore’s eager desire to looh once more on 
Eva’s face was a brief ^^slt to town on the following day, for the 
purpose of trying again to see Mr Ford, and endeavouring to kara 
if she had made any inquiries about himself, or expressed an} wish 
to see him 

The banker received the young lord m the most urbane manner 
“Ah ' Lord Kilmore," he said, rising to receive him, after Kil- 
more had previously sent up his card “ We are haMng chilly 
weather but seasonable — eh ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Kflmore, and then he paused em- 
barrassed how to ask the questions he had expressly come to put 
“ Hate you been long in town? ’ inquired Mr Ford, politely 
“ No, I only came up this morning The truth is, Mr Ford, I 
came up to see you to ask if you ha\e any news to tell me of I^Iiss 
Eva Moore.” 

The banker put up his well-shaped hands with a little gesture 
“ You have come to the worst person in the world, then, to 
make inquiries about Miss Moore She left England immediately 
after you were last here, intending to tra\ el from place to place, 
and I ha^e not he.ard a iiord from her since. She must, however, 
have visited Horaburg, Cologne, Antwerp, Havre — in fact no end 
of places I know this, of course, from her cashing the letters of 
credit I gave her on the bank ” 

“ And where was she last ? ” asked Kflmore, eagerly 
“At Pans,” answered Mr Ford, readily, “but that was at 
Chnstmas time, and she probably will not be there now, as when 
she left England she did not mean to make a long stay any where ” 
“ ^d you can give me no more definite information than this?” 
“ Indeed I cannot , and I feel I am hardly justified in telling 
you as much as I have done Miss Moore’s instructions were 
positive, you know , no one had to know her address.” 

“And do you know anything of — ” and Kflmore paused and 
hesitated 

“Do you mean Mr Temple, her husband? No, I know 
nothing of him. Lord Kilmore ” 

And this was all the information Elilmore got from the banker 
simply nothmg Only' the galling fact repeated that she did not 
wish him to know her address , that she evidently did not care to 
see him again 

1. back, therefore, to Kilmore m worse spirits than when 

e Imd started But, to do him justice, he tned to hide this from 
the fond eyes awaiting him there. He was kind and considerate to 
IS mother, and he asked Annette to sing to him during the evening, 
but, though he applauded it, he did not really listen to her song 
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E\cr) thing, m fact, seemed weary and dreary to him A 
shadow had fallen athwart his life, and its gloom clouded his 
whole cMstence 

And about a week after his return to Kilmore an accident 
happened which also greatly disturbed him 

One frosty afternoon, he and his cousin Annette were riding on 
one of the roadways near the Hall, when Annette's horse suddenly 
slipped and fell, and Annette was thrown violently over the horse’s 
head on to the hard and flint like road 

In a moment Kilmore had dismounted and lifted his cousin in 
his arms But Annette, who had fallen on her forehead and 
injured her face, was unconscious from the shock Kilmore was 
naturally greatly alarmed He sent the groom to the Hall at 
once for assistance, and he unfastened Annette's collar, and un- 
loosed her habit to gii e her more air 

As he was unbuttoning the habit at her throat, his hand became 
entangled in a nbbon w’hich she wore round it He pulled the 
ribbon aside, and, in doing so, a locket which was attached to it 
was exposed to his view It was a large locket, and Kilmore 
raised it so that it might not press on Annette’s throat It had a 
gold back and a glass in front, and as Kilmore held it for a 
moment in his hand he saw it contained his own portrait 

His face flushed, and an uneasy sensation as of pain shot 
through his heart He was fond of Annette, regarding her as the 
only sister he had e\ er known 

She had lived so much at the Hall that she had always seemed 
to him to be one of the family But as he held the locket m his 
hand another idea not unnaturally passed through his mind 
Could Annette care for him more than he had cared for her ? 
In his absorbing love for Eva he had never remembered that this 
poor girl had been thrown constantly with him , that she had 
nursed him in his illness, and that his mother had said she was 
greatly upset w'hen she heard of his accident on the rocks at East- 
cliff All these thoughts rushed through Kilmore's brain whilst 
he knelt on the roadway holding his cousin’s head on his arm 
Annette was a pretty girl, though no beauty She had small, 
piquant features, and fine, dark, intelligent eyes, and Kilmore felt 
half guilty as he looked on her face, thinking that unconsciously 
he might have given her much pain 
“ Poor little girl ! ” he thought 

He was very sorry if it were so , he was not vain, and his very 
fondness for Annette made him grieve to think that she liked him 
too we’l He felt embarrassed, also, to know what to do with the 
locket. 
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Annette would not liLe him to hnotv, he was sure^ that she wore 
his portrait hidden on her breast He therefore gently replaced 
It in her habit, and bent anxiously over her, for she was still 
apparently unconscious 

“Annette,-"’ he said , “ Annette and the second time he spoke 
her name she seemed to hear his voice through her dulled senses 
She sighed, and then seemed to try to raise her hand to her fore- 
head, w'hich ivas bruised and injured 

" Does your head ache, dear ? ” said Kilmore, taking her hand 
in his 

She opened her eyes as he asked this question, and when she 
saw him bending over her a faint flush rose to her face 
“Yes,” she answered, faintly 

“ You’ve had a bid fall, but you’ll soon be all right, dear,” said 
Kilmore, kindly “ Poor Rose has cut her knees too,” he added, 
looking at the horse Annette had been riding, and which the 
groom had pulled up before he had ridden to the Hall for assist- 
ance “ But never mind, Annette, it will be all right when you get 
home again, and I told Jones to send a carnage at once ” 

Annette did not speak, she closed her ejes again, and lay still, 
with her head on her cousin’s arm 
Poor Annette ' She knew Kilmore did not love her , knew 
that he loved, or had loved, another woman, and yet to be near 
him thus awoke a strange, half-painful joy in her heart He .kept 
her hand m his, and with a half caressing touch pushed her dark 
hair from her injured brow Perhaps the sorrow' in his own heart 
made him feel more tender to her, for his grey eyes were fixed on 
her pale face with a new softness in their expression, as though a 
different feeling towards her were stirring in his heart 
But presently the sound of wheels made him look round, and, 
to his great relief, he saw one of the Hall carnages approaching 
them , and, bending anxiously from the window, to his extreme 
astonishment, he perceived his widowed mother 

It was the first time I ady Kilmore had crossed the threshold 
since her husband’s death , but on hearing that an accident had 
happened to Annette (Sower, to the great surprise of aU around 
her, she at once said she would go in the carriage that Kilmore had 
sent for And when she stepped out of it m her deep widow’s 
weeds and hurriedly approached her son and niece, Kilmore held 
out his hand to her 

“Don’t be alarmed, mother,” he said, “Annette’s had rather a 
bad fall , but she’ll be all nght again presently — and thank you for 
coming ” 

“Annette, my dear Annette,” said Lady Kilmo’-e, who was 
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trembling in every Umb, kneeling down on the roadway and taking 
Annette’s hand in hers “ How is this ? How did it happen ? " 

Annette opened her eyes again on being thus addressed, and a 
faint smile flickered over her lips 

“ Aunt Jeanie,” she half whispered 

“ The truth is, mother, it is far too slippery for riding, and I 
warned Annette , but she was an obstinate little girl, and so has 
got a tumble,” said Kilmore, trying to speak lightly, but in reality 
feeling an odd sensation of emotion at the sight of his widowed 
mother kneeling on the roadway, with Annette’s hands clasped 
fast m hers 

“Are you in pain, my darhng?" asked Lady Kilmore, bending 
more closely over Annette 

“ Mj head aches very badly,” she answered 

One of Lady Kilmore’s women had accompanied her, and had 
brought brandy and sal-volatile, and Lady Kilmore now wetted 
Annette’s lips, and bathed her injured brow with water, and then 
Kilmore proposed to carry her to the carnage 

“ She’s a light little thing, I can easily lift her,” he said, and as 
he spoke he raised her in his arms and carried her almost as he 
would have done a child 

“ Lean your head on my shoulder, dear,” he said , but a moan 
of pain broke from Annette’s lips with the movement, even though 
he held her so gently 

Kilmore turned round and whispered a few words in his mother’s 
ear 

“ Send for a doctor at once, mother , ” and when he glanced 
again at Annette he saw she had fainted. 

She had, in fact, received a great shock, and both Lady Klilmore 
and Kilmore were very uneasy about her She was a delicate 
little girl, and though she had broken no bones, the injury to her 
forehead was very severe. Her accident, however, roused Lady 
Kilmore from her deep grief more than l^lmore believed it was 
possible that anything could have done Lady Kilmore had al- 
ways been very fond of Annette, and had planned and hoped from 
her earliest girlhood that she would one day become her daughter 
in reality as well as in afiection 

Now she took her place by Annette’s bed-side, and nursed her 
with untinng love But two days after the accident fever set in, 
and at nights Annette became delirious, and Lady Kilmore sat and 
listened to her rambling words with a sinking heart 

One night she grew very much excited, and began talking of her 
cousin, callmg him by his old name “Clair” in tones of the 
'^nderest affection. Lady Kilmore sent the nurse away on sonr-e 
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excuse, and then went to the smoking-room where she knew her 
son was sitting, who rose hastily as she entered 

“Annette is not worse, surely, mother?” he asked, anxiously 
“ She IS very ill, and she is calling for you, Clair,” answered his 
mother “ Come with me , perhaps it will soothe her to see you ” 
So Kilmore went with his mother to Annette’s bed-side, but the 
poor fevered girl did not know him, but kept babblmg on with her 
tender, foolish words 

“He does not love me,” she repeated, mournfully “I love him, 
but he must never know — must never know ' Poor Clair ! His 
heart-his broken ' — like mine 1 ” 

Kilmore listened to these words, and then turned away his 
head 

“Mother, I should not be here,” he said, and then left the 
room, and as he passed into the corridor outside his e>es uere 
dim with unshed tears 


CHAPTER XLI 

UNMASKED 

Annette uas ill for many days after this, but Lady ICilmore did 
not again ask her son to go to her bedside This experiment, she 
saw, had only given him fresh pain Nor did she make any 
objections, when Annette had been declared out of all danger, to 
the proposal that Kilmore made that for a while he should go 
abroad 

“ I want a change, mother,” he said one day abruptly , “ do you 
think you can spare me? ” 

Before Lady Kilmore answered she looked anxiously in her son’s 
face, and what she read there determined her reply 

“I think you do want a change, my dear,” she said “Yes, 

I can spare you, now that dear Annette is going on so well ” 

“Then that is settled,” answered Kilmore, with a faint smile, 
and on the following day he left the Hall, and on the day sue- ^ 
ceeding, England He went to seek Eva, to try to look once 
more on the face of the woman he loved 

And from city to city the young lord wandered m constant hope 
Sometimes he fancied he caught a glimpse of a form like hers , 
sometimes a face, but it all ended in disappointment The woman 
he was searching for was living her quiet life at home , so Kilmore, 
with his aching dissatisfied heart, looked for her abroad m vain 
In the meantime Mr Ford had somehow learned with undis- 
guised pleasure that Lord Kilmore had quitted England His 
plans to part him from Eva had run very smoothly hitherto, and 
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the only obstacle now in Ins path seemed Eva’s persistent coldness 
to himself The tivo men who were seeking her — Kilmore and 
George Temple, her husband — were both away, and did not know 
each other by sight, even if they should chance to meet 
Therefore, Mr Ford felt his path clear, and he knew that Eva 
was m his power, and he was not a man to hesitate to abuse her 
enforced trust 

So the early spnng months passed away, and March, stormy and 
fitful, dawned, and still Eva hved in the retired house that she had 
chosen, and still Mr Ford went there, and m half-veiled language 
tried to make Eva understand that he loved her 

He never alluded to Madame de Cimbri now, nor Norham 
Villa, after the strange scene which had terminated Eva’s residence 
there, and Eva also never spoke of it It was, in truth, a most 
unpleasant subject to him , for Mr Ford loved ease and hated 
worry, and sometimes told himself that Eva was not worth all the 
trouble he had taken about her 

But m spite of this, a strong feeling towards her had taken pos- 
session of the man’s heart At first he had begun the pursuit al- 
most in jest The girl was handsome, and Mr Ford was accus- 
tomed to easy conquests He was good-looking and rich, and 
lavish in his gifts and pleasant words, and many women want no 
more He thought Eva was like the rest, and, perhaps, had cause 
not to think very highly of her But he completely mistook her 
character Her very faults were purer than his easy virtues 
At last, one daj’, he flung off the mask, and stood before her as 
he really was It was a mild spring night, and the air was blowing 
fresh and balmy from the sea It was Sunday, and they could 
hear the church bells ringing for evening service as they were to- 
gether in Eva’s little drawing-room, the banker leaning against the 
mantelpiece looking down adminngly at the fair woman, in her 
white dress, who was sitting on a couch near him, and who was 
beginning to find his fixed gaze and the long silence very oppressn e 
“ The church bells sound very pretty at a distance,” said Eva 
at length, not knowing very well what to say 
“ Yes,” answered Mr Ford, absently 

Then a moment later he quickly raised his head and changed 
his position 

“ Eva,” he said, abruptly, “ how long is this to go on ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Eva, in some surpnse 
“ Do you think I am made of stone ? ” asked Mr Ford, with 
some genuine passion in his voice “ Do you think I can come 
here time after time and see you — the woman I love — you must 
listen ! You know it is so, and I can bear it no longer ! 
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“ I am very sorry to hear you speak thus, Mr Ford,” said Eva, 
coldly, rising from her seat 

“ You know very well I love you,” went on Mr Ford, approach- 
ing her and endeavouring to take her hand “ You must know 
It ! From the time I saw you doi\n at Westwold I have thought 
of no one else. Give me something in return, Eva — a little love — 
for all I have given to you ? ” 

Mr Ford, this is ungenerous • ” 

“To love you? Why is it ungenerous’ I have done all I 
could for you , I have sheltered you from the terrible consequences 
of that foohsh act of jours , I have been your best fnend, and now 
you call me ungenerous because I tell you the true feelings of my 
heart” 

“ You have been kind to me, but to speak thus is useless — 
and is painful to us both ” 

“ You mean you do not love me — yet ? ” 

“ I mean I never can love you, Sir Ford,” said Eva, firmly 
“ To speak of such a thing is an insult to me — to me who — 

“ Who what? ” 

“ YTao am bound by a tie which may be illegal, but which is 
binding, and always will be binding, to ev ery feelmg of my heart ' 
My marriage to Lord Clair was perhaps a sin, but it is not less a 
mamage in my sight ! ” 

“ Lord Clair — Lord Kilmore rather — does not appear to find it 
binding at all ev'ents,” sneered Mr Ford 

Eva’s head fell, and a half-sigh escaped her bps 

“ I heard somehow, I am sure I do not know who told me,” 
contmued the banker, “ that the young lord is abroad, and going 
to be mamed soon — to his cousin, I believe.” 

“ To his cousin ? ” echoed Eva, vnth a blanched face and a 
sinking heart 

“ So I was told Is there a Miss Gower related to him ? ” 

“Yes,” faltered Eva. 

“That’s the girl then, she lives with his mother, I believe, 
and he is wise, Eva. His mamage with you was, as you well 
know, bigamous , and the sooner he forgets all about it the better 
for you and him ” 

Eva made no reply , she sat down with a sort of moan, and 
covered her face with her hand 

“ Come, my dear girl,” went on Mr Ford, crossing the room, 
and lapng his hand on her shoulder, though Eva shrank back 
from his touch, “ do not be foolish Thehttle episode of Lord Kil- 
more is done and gone, and it rests vnth me how the more senous 
affair of the parson will end If you are wise — ■” 
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“ Don’t, don’t ! " cried Eva, springing to Iier feet and raising 
her face with shining, indignant eyes “Mr Ford, whatever 
happens, I can be nothing to you 1 I am not fallen so low — ” 

“ Indeed, young lady I ” 

" You know what I mean Lord Clair may forget , I cannot ” 
“Then jou actually still retain some sort of feeling for this 
young lordlmg who has treated you so shabbily ? ” 

“ And how did I treat him ? ” retorted Eva, passionately. “ He 
— who trusted me? If he has forsaken me, I deserved it, I was 
unworthy of his love 1 ” 

“ Really 1 ” and Mr. Ford shrugged his broad shoulders 
“ I think you do not understand,” continued Eva, with a sort 
of dignity , ' but do not let us speak of it Let this conversation 
be forgotten ” 

“I cannot forget it,” replied Mr Ford “You make a con- 
venience of me, that is the truth, and I am about tired of it ” 

“All I ask IS for you to leave me alone ” 

“ No , you ask me to keep my eye on Temple’s movements , 
you ask me, in fact, to do everj’thing for you, and when I presume 
to remind you that I am mortal, that I have a heart to be trifled 
with, you turn upon me, and say I have not to talk to you of 
love ” 

“ I cannot listen to such folly ” 

“ E\a, It is not folly ! I repeat, I love you — ” 

“ Oh I hush, hush, Mr Ford,” said Eva, putting out her hand 
deprecatingly “ Surely, at your age — ” 

“ I am not old,” interrupted the banker, angrily 
“ Too old, at least, to insult a defenceless woman , but I ask you 
to leave me Will you go, Mr Ford ? " 

Something like an oath escaped Mr Ford’s lips , but he looked 
round for his hat, and then stood for a moment scowling at Eva 
“Very well, Mrs Temple,” he said, bitterly, “I will go,” and 
with these words he turned and left the room, and Eva was alone 
With a moan she sank down on the couch after he had left her, 
and rocked herself to and fro in utter misery 

“Could It be true?” she was asking herself, “true that Clair 
had forgotten her so soon ? ” She remembered all about Annette 
Gower at this moment , the dark-eyed girl who had sat and watched 
them when they had first danced together m the park “ He has 
never sought me,” Eva moaned , " all these long months I have 
been alone — and now, and now — ” and once more she moaned 
and ivrung her hands in her great and bitter pain 

For a knowledge had come to her — a knowledge terrible, and 
yet, until this moment, half-sweet — that a child was to be born to - 

S 
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her, Clair’s child , and somehow she hoped the little bab> hands 
would draw them closer 

“ He will forgive me when he knows,” how often she had whis- 
pered to herself m the still nights, how often told herself in the 
dreary days 

This tender tie would break down the barriers between them , 
he would forget his wrongs, and she her pride. A little child — 
Clair’s child — and he would love it for her sake. But if these 
fond and foolish dreams must end ? Eva felt the world was then 
ended for her, and that she must lay herself down and die But 
It might not be true The hateful man who had just gone had a 
motive, a vile motive, it seemed, to part her utterly from Clair 

"Fancy speaking such words to me,” muttered Eva half-aloud, 
raising her bent head with an indignant gesture, "to me, who 
love my Clair — m> young, my handsome Clair ' ” 

Then she began walking wearily up and down the room, trying 
to make up her mind What should she do ? She had a claim 
on Clair now, she told herself, a strong, natural claim, and should 
she stand calmly by and allow another to take her place ? Annette 
Gower could he nothing really to his heart, she felt almost sure 
He had loved her, and love does not pass awaj like the dew on 
the grass He must remember her, even if he had been persuaded 
to ask Annette Gower to be his wife Ov er and over agam she 
told herself this, and at last she made up her mind to wnte She 
almost forgot, in her excitement, the suspended sword that hung 
over her head Only to see Clair agam was all she thought of , 
only to whisper on his breast the secret that now bound their 
lives IMr Ford had said he was abroad, and she knew not where 
to address her letter , but if she sent it to Kilmore Hall it was 
almost sure to be forwarded, she reflected At all events, she 
would risk it , and at last, with trembling hands, she sat down to 
write to Kilmore — to call him once more to her side. 

" Clair, dear Clair,” she wrote, with shaking fingers, “ a hundred 
limes I have thought of writing to you, but until now I have not 
found courage Now I must, for someone repeated to me to day 
a report that you are about to many' your cousin. Miss Gower 
Oh, Clair, you must not do this ' Our marriage might be illegal, 
but it was binding at least to my heart and yours , and if I live 
there will be a new tie ere long between us Come to me when 
you get this Oh, come qmckly, Clair, for I am weary with wait- 
ing, and I want your tenderness and care to support me now I 
have been here all the wrnter — ^for many months — and am living 
m great seclusion, and now I shall count the days until I hope to 
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see you— for you will come, Clair Oh, yes, I know you will, and 

you must forgive your own Eva ” 

She wrote this letter, and then went out and posted it^with her 
own hands She passed the open door of a church as she went 
back, and something prompted her to go in and kneel dowm m a 
pew near the door and cover her face with her hands as the clergy- 
man read the prayers 

“ If my mother had only lived,” she was thinking , “ if I had 
known a mother’s love — ” 

And then a sudden flush rose to her face, and her dark eyes 
filled with tears 

CHAPTER XLII 

MR ford’s revenge. 

Mr Ford was a v'am man , vain of his good looks and of his 
many conquests, and Eva had wounded him on his tenderest 
point He was pale with rage as he walked back to his hotel, 
paid his bill, and started in the first train to return to town 

"She shall pay for this,” he muttered more than once hoarsely 
beneath his heavy brown moustache, as he sat gloomily in the 
tram “ Shd shall not have her young lord back again, at least,” 
he reflected savagely , “ if I’m not good enough for her. I’ll teach 
her a lesson she’s imt likely to forget ” 

And in this angty mood he returned to his home , returned to 
the spacious, handsome town residence, where dwelt his wife, the 
unloved vnfe whom he had married m his early days for wealth 
He opened the door of his house with his latch key, crossed 
the hall without meeting anyone, and went up to his own bedroom 
All the time he was thinking pf Eva — of Eva, who had 
called him old, who had told him that she still loved Lord 
Kilmore, and on whom he had wasted so much time and 
thought The man felt half mad with himself — mad at his 
own folly, and yet the Toliy^Was too strong for him But 
he had a purpose before him In the dressing-room oflT his 
bedroom stood a large, strong escntoire, where many valuable 
deeds and papers were stored He now went up to this, opened it, 
and drew out a sealed letter It was addressed to Miss Eva 
Moore, and was the very letter that Kilmore had entrusted to his 
charge, and which he had told the young lord that Eva had de- 
clined to answer As we know, he had never delivered it, and had 
locked it away unopened Now he broke the seal, and read the 
impassioned words of another man to the woman he loved He 
grew a little pale as he did so, and his hands trembled In this 
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letter, intended but for Eva’s eyes, Kilmore had poured out all the 
deepest feelings of his heart Again Mr Ford read it^ and the 
evil look grew darker on his face. 

Eva slept better that night than she had done for vreeks She 
slept and dreamed of Clair, and of the early days of their young 
love. Once more she fancied she was standing on the bndge over 
the nver A) re, and Clair was leaning on the stone parapet by her 
side. He was looking in her face, and there was no reproach m 
his grey eyes She awoke with a smile This dream seemed a 
good omen to her — seemed to bring Clair closer to her heart 

“ He will come,” she told herself, hopefully, as the dawn crept 
to her window-panes , “ he will take me away somewhere out of 
England, and I will be with him — be with him till I die.” 

This thought buoyed her up all day, she scarcely thought of 
Mr Ford or his folly, as she called it, of the night before She 
kept reckoning how long it would take for Kilmore to receive her 
letter and come to her It was five days after she had sent 
her letter to Kilmore that the anxiously-watched-for post did 
bnng her something — brought her a letter, which she eagerly tore 
open, and read fond, loving, passionate words, wntten m the hand- 
writing she knew so well But Kilmore had evidently not received 
her letter when he wrote his, for in it be entreated her to meet him 
again — to pardon him for his brief anger and bard words 

“ Only see me again, my one, my only love,” Eva read, with a 
beating heart, “and surely we can arrange something — surely 
something can be done, Bui see me Eva, my beloved, this 
estrangement is breaking my heart.” 

These tender and impassioned words, and many such, were 
signed by Kilmore , and as Eva again and again read them, as 
she pressed them to her Ups, laid them against her cheek, as if 
they were some living thing, she suddenly perceived that m the 
envelope which had contained them there was another note-sheet 
'JTiis she, too, opened and read, and as she did so, the bloom 
faded from her face, and a cry escaped her fast-whitening Ups 

This letter was written apparently by a doctor from Kilmore’s 
sick-bed — 

“ Dear IMadam, — am itequested by Lord Kilmore to forward 
the enclosed letter to you, and to mforra you of the unfortunate 
accident which has occurred to his lordship on the hunting-field 
He was thrown from his horse yesterday, and, unhappily, bis arm 
was broken He is laid up here, as this is the nearest house to the 
spot w here the accident happened, and he asks roe to entreat you to 
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come to him <ii once. And for his health’s sake, may I urge this, as 
his mind ought to be kept perfectly quiet, and he is restless and 
an^nous about jou Could you come to-morrow when you receive 
this? If }ou start from King’s Cross terminus by the 4 o express 
north, and leave llie tram at Peterborough, a carnage mil be 
waning for you at the station, as this house is somewhat cross 
country , and about ti\ 0 miles from Peterborough Kindly telegraph 
if you \mU come, and thus relieve Lord Kilmore’s anxiety — And 
I remain, Madam, yours faithfully, F L Page, M D 

“Address, — Dr Page, Hurstwood House, Nr Peterborough” 

Eva never hesitated after she had read these words She ran 
upstairs to her bedroom and hastily wrote a telegram to Dr Page 
to tell him she would start by the tram he mentioned, and then 
hurried out to despatch it Then, having sent her telegram away, 
she returned to her house and began at once to make preparations 
for her departure She paid her servants, and left them money to 
live on during her absence, but she did not give them her address, 
as she did not uish anyone to know where she was going 

“ One of my relations has had an accident,” she said , “ I will 
write when I get to my destination, and I am going to town at once ” 

Her heart felt lighter than it had done for months when she 
started on her journey to town Her Clair’s tender words were 
lying on her breast , the thought of his unchanged love filled her 
with happiness and hope What matter w’as anything else? 
She reached London safely, and drove at once to King’s Cross 
Here she had some tea, and rested quietly in a lady’s waiting- 
room until It was time for her to start on her journey At last, as 
the dusk was beginning to spread its grey sliadows over the land- 
scape, they steamed into the station at Peterborough, and Eva 
alighted , and as she was running forward to see that her luggage 
was removed from the van, a tali man, with blue spectacles, and 
a heavy, dark moustache and whiskers, lightly touched her arm 

“ Are you the lady for Hurstwood House ? ” he asked. “ I am 
Dr Page" 

“Yes,” answered Eva, who was trembling with excitement 
“ How IS Lord Kilmore ? " 

“ Very anxious to see you," replied Dr. Page “ What luggage 
have you, and I will get a porter to see after it , I have a carnage 
waiting outside the station ” 

Upon this Eva described her belongings, and the porter soon 
found them 

“ If you will come with me, I will take you to the carnage,” said 
Dr. Page , “ unless you will lake some refreshment first ? ” 
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“ Oh, no,” answered Eva , and a few moments later she found 
herself in a carnage alone, as Dr Page preferred to ride outside. 

There were two horses in the carnage, and they started off at a 
fairly quick pace But if Hurstwood House were only two miles 
from Peterborough, they took a surprising time to traverse them 
It Mas, in fact, almost quite dark before the carnage stopped before 
a grey, square, somewhat gloomy-looking house Then Dr Page 
dismounted, and opened the carnage-door and handed E\a out 
“Here we are,” he said , “ wait one moment until I open the 
door with my latch-key ” 

He did this, and Eva followed him up a short flight of stone steps 
to the front door of the house 

There was no light in the hall, although it was very dark, but 
Dr Page put out his hand and took Eva’s 
“ This way,” he said , “the servants have forgotten to light the 
lamp If you come upstairs ) ou will find a light and a fire there ” 
“ Where is Lord Kilmore ? ” asked Eva in an agitated i oice, as 
she began to ascend the staircase, guided by Dr Page 

“ Upstairs , I will take you to him presently , but come in here 
first, until I settle with the drner" 

As he spoke he opened a sitting room door on the first landing 
of the staircase, and motioned to Eva to enter She did this, and 
found a large room with a good fire burning in the grate, but no 
other light 

“ Just remain here a moment or two, and then I will return,” 
said Dr Page “ I will not be long " 

Then he left her, and Eva looked nervously round But she 
was under the same roof with Clair, m a few moments she woWd 
be wnth him, she wLispered to her sinking heart The few mo- 
ments passed — a few more — and then she fancied she heard Dr 
Page’s returning footsteps She was standing m front of the fire 
when the handle -of the door turned softly, and, an instant later, 
she saw a man standing on the threshold It was not Dr Page ! 
The heavy dark moustache and whiskers were not there , the blue 
spectacles were gone This man’s face was clean shaven and 
harsh, he was dressed as a clergyman In an instant, by the 
flickering firelight, Eva’s wide open, horror stricken eyes took in 
these details It was George Temple, her husband, and she knew, 
as she looked on his face, that she had been betrayed 

“ Eva,” he said, now speaking in his ordinary voice, and ad- 
vancing into the room, “ I see you recognise me ” 

She made no answer Her tongue seemed frozen m her mouth, 
her lips moved, but no sound came forth 

“ AH your artifices have been in vain,” continued Mr Temple, 
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“ the very man you trusted has betrayed your confidence, and at 
last you are where you always should have been, under your hus- 
band's roof.” 

As he spoke he drew nearer to her, and moved his hand as if 
to lay It on her shoulder , but with a shudder Eva shrank back 
“ Do not touch me ! ” she said, hoarsely, 

“ You came to this house evpecting to find your lover, I am 
well aware,” went on Temple, bitterly, “ instead of which you have 
been brought here to return to your duty, and if you do this m a 
proper spint I am n filing to look over, if not to forget, the past 
I know your whole history, Eva , the shameful and bigamous mar- 
riage y ou contracted with Lord Kilmore , how you induced the 
banker — Ford — to deceive me and send me abroad to seek you, 
while you were in hiding at home All this is known to me, but 
because, to a certain extent, I blame myself for having originally 
left you, left you before you were old enough to steer your course 
amid the temptations of the world, I am, as I said before, willing 
to take you back once more as my wife ” 

“ Na’er !" said Eva in a low, emphatic voice 
"You have no choice,” answered Temple, calmly. "You 
have been brought here, and you shall be kept here , and yon 
shall not be permitted to hold communication with anyone except 
I permit it You are ray wife, and though I could have you 
severely punished for your bigamous marriage, and Lord Kilmore 
also, I will not do this if you conduct yourself properly now you 
h.ave returned to me." 

" George Temple,” said Eva, looking at hun steadily with her 
white and quivering face, “ I have not returned to you, and I shall 
never return to you ' I have been lured here by a shameful tnck , 
but It will avail you nothing ' Do your worst , have me arrested 
for bigamy , but the vilest prison I could be placed in would not 
be so vile to me as willingly to touch your hand ! " 

"These heroics are all very fine, but do you know I could 
have you sent to penal servitude ? ” 

" Send me , only never let me see your face ” 

“ And what about Lord Kilmore ? ” 

“ You can’t touch him , he mamed me believing me to be an 
unmanned girl I deceived him — more my shame — ^but I will go 
into court and swear this, so you are powerless to injure him ” 

" You defy me, then , here in this lonely house, miles and miles 
away from any other habitation ? ” 

" I defy you, so God help me ! ” 

“ You appeal to God, whose laws you have broken ” 

I h?ive sinned and I have suffered, I married Lord Clair for 
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the love I bore him, and I will be faithful to him now and always 
I would rather be in prison with his memory than in a palace with 
you ' Let me go — I will not stay under your roof ! ” 

“ You will, and shall,” answered Temple with some passion, for 
he was stung by her taunts “ Here you are, and here you shall 
remain, and perhaps, when next I see you, you may be more 
amenable to reason ” 

As he said these words he turned and left the room, and Eva 
sprang to the door to follow him, but he hastily closed it, and as 
she seized the handle to turn it, she heard him lock the door outside 

CHAPTER XLIIL 

THE HIDDEN KNIFE 

As the key turned in the lock, a chill pang of almost absolute de- 
spair darted through Eva’s heart Slie was a prisoner then , she 
had been trapped, and this was Mr Ford’s revenge The whole 
situation flashed through her quick and vivid mind at once She 
realised that the letter lying on her breast — Clair’s letter — must 
have been one entrusted to Mr Ford to deliver, and that he had 
suppressed it But one consolation remained to her — Clair still 
loved her His long silence was now accounted for , his tender 
impassioned words remained unanswered What must he have 
thought? Eva repeated to herself Them separation had been 
part of Mr Ford’s scheme, who, for his own vile motive, had not 
hesitated to break two hearts 

Eva stood by the door and thought all this , stood with her 
hand pressed on her breast, over the spot where Clair’s letter lay 
hid And now ? Would he get her letter, go to her house in 
Brighton, and find her gone ? She had left no address with the 
servants , the address to Hurstwood House was probably a 
fictitious one , part of Mr Ford’s scheme, and Dr Page had, no 
doubt, been personated by George Temple 

“ And I never suspected it — never dreamed it,” moaned Eva. 
“ I scarcely looked at him, and Clair’s letter was the lure. I kneio 
he must have written it , no one. else could wnte it, and only m 
one way could it have fallen into their hands ” 

After a while she went back to the fire, for she was shivering as 
if with cold, and leaned on the mantel-piece, trying to think what 
she could do Was there any chance of escape ? She went to 
the window, and as she did so the memory of the fire at Holly 
Hill flashed through her brain, when Clair had lowered her from 
the window and so saved her life. Was there any chance of this 
now ? She tried the window, she undid the clasp It iva$ nailed 
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(fotiifi That precaution had been taken, and so this faint hope 
Mas gone She returned again to the door and examined it; 
tlie bolt inside had been removed, the recent marks of a forcible 
removal were quite plain She was locked in, but she could keep 
no one out, and Eva shuddered, and a deadly fear crept through 
her heart as she made the discovery 

“ But I can kill myself," she said, with set teeth, and a strange 
light gleaming in her eyes “ I shall die true to Clair” 

Suddenly the thought then crossed her brain that there must be 
someone in the house beside George Temple Some woman 1 
If so, could she bribe her by a great sum to take one line, one 
word to Clair ? This idea renewed some hope in her heart It 
gave her courage when, about half an hour after, she again heard 
someone outside the door It opened, and George Temple ap- 
peared, followed by an elderly woman beanng a tray He pointed 
to the woman to place the tray on the table, and light two candles 
that stood there 

“ I don't mean to starve you, Eva," he said, gravely , “ though 
I fear you will find everything rather rough m this out-of the-way 
spot WTiat will you take with your supper? Wine or brandy? — 

I have both ” 

In a moment it struck Eva that anything dnnkable might be 
drugged, and she shook her head 

“ 1 only drink water," she said 

“ I should advise something stronger than water after your long • 
journey and the excitement of once more finding yourself in j'our 
husband’s company," answered George Temple, and then he 
looked at her fixedly as the woman kept laying the table for supper 

“ You don't look as well as when I saw you last," he said, slowly 
“ Have you been ill ? ” 

“ No,” answered Eva, and a tinge of colour passed over her 
pale face 

“Why don’t you sit down?” continued Temple, still with his 
eyes fixed on her “ Here, sit in this chair," and he handed one 
to her as he spoke 

But Eva remained standing 

“ Is the carriage gone that you brought me here in ? ” she said 

“ Certainly it is gone," answered Temple, harshly “ Eva, put 
all such folly out of your head as that you are going to leave here 
or me I have brought you here, and here I mean you to remam 
This is your husband's house, and I have taken it for a time , so 
you had better forget as quickly as possible all about your past life, 
and begin your new one w ith me.” 

“ You know that is impossible," replied EvJt. 
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“ On the contrar)', I know it is possible , if I am willing to over- 
look the past, >ou ought only to be too thankful for my leniency 
You cannot deny you are mj wife?” 

“I do not regard ra}self as such ” 

“ Vou know you arc , so there is an end of iL You wall never 
again see Lord Kilmore, who shall be informed that you have re- 
turned to me, so I advise you to make the best of me ” 

Eva did not speak , she stood there facing this stem, harsh man, 
who had made her young girlhood miserable , and his words that 
Lord Kilmore should be informed that she had returned to him, 
struck like a knife into her heart Ihis was part of Mr Ford’s 
revenge, then, she was thinking , he had betrayed her to 'J'cmple , 
recalled him to England , given him Clair’s letter that he had 
suppressed , and now he was about to inform Chir that she had 
returned to her husband ’ But if Clair recened her letter would 
he, could he belie\e this ? 

" Of what are you thinking? ” asked Temple, with his hard, grey 
eyes fixed on her face. 

“ Did Mr Ford gue you my address at Brighton?” she asked 

“ Certamly he did Eia, I will make no subterfuges with you 
or act deceitfully, as you did to me I am merely claiming my 
rights, and I was merely claiming my nghls when you agreed to 
meet me that day in the streets and then hid yourself away The 
man you confided in, the banker, Mr Ford, purposely deceued 
me, and led me to believe y ou were abroad I went abroad to 
seek you, and last week I received a telegram from him recalling 
me to England I returned I went to the bank and saw Mr 
Ford He told me that by your request he had decened me, 
that you were living at Brighton, and that last year you had 
formed a bigamous marnage with Lord Kilmore, who, however, 
was so indignant when he heard of your previous mamage to me, 
that he had at once left y ou He also told me that Lord Kilmore 
had brought a letter for y ou to him, after y our separation, which 
he had not delivered, as he thought it better that all communi- 
cation between you and Lord Kilmore should cease He said you 
had wished this, and that he still had the letter, but that lately 
something had led him to belieie that you intended renewing your 
acquaintance with this young lord, and that he had then thought 
It his duty to send for me.” 

“ His duty ! ” repeated Eva, with curling hp 

“ I am merely repeating what he said, and not going into his 
motive at all He told me y ou had confessed the truth about 
your former marnage to me, but that you had stated to him that 
y ou wished to keep your tesidenc? a secret ahke from iU9 aoiJ 
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Lord KUmore He sajd he had ftcaUy agreed to this, as you 
\Ycre afraid that I might prosecute ) ou for bigamy , but that now, 
^^hen }ou evidcnllj had some idea of again seeing Lord Kilmorc, 
lie had sent for me, as jour lawful husband, and told me the 
truth " 

" The Inr — the luiscnblc liarl” cned E\ain indignant passion. 
“ So this was the garbled tale he told j'ou, was It? This! Would 
jou hhe to hear the truth? It is true, then, that I was forced to go 
to this man when Lord Kilmorc was informed by a fiicnd of jours, 
Mr Ondow, that I had already been married to jou Mr Onslow 
married me to Lord Kihnure, who was then Lord Clair This was 
before I knew jou were ali\e, before I met jou that day, when I 
never thought to see jou more I bchcicd mjself free, jou had 
left me, gone to Africa, and I had not heard of j ou for years 
How could I tell JOU were living ? ” 

“ You made no inqumcs ^ " 

I did not, I wished to believe you dead — to me you were 
dead — but I know I Iiad no right to marry Lord Clair But I did 
marry him, and after our marriage, through Mr Onslow’, he found 
out I had deceived him He was verj angry — justly angrj, and 
he reproached me, and so I left him I went to Mr Ford, and 
told him the truth , I was obliged to go, because he held all my 
money, and I could not live without it, and unless 1 had told him 
not to tell where I was, cither jou or Lord Clair could easily, 
through him. have learned my address 1 did not then wish again 
to see Lord Clair ” 

“And JOU have never seen him since you separated, nor heard 
from him ? " 

“I have not until tod.ay, until j'ou enclosed the letter which 
that base man must have kept for months And what do you 
think was his motive? His vile motive! He has deceived jou 
and Lord Clair alike, and his motive was, that on last Sunday 
evening he made a base proposal of love to me, and because I re- 
jected him with contempt and dislike, his revenge has been that 
he has sent for j’ou ” 

“ Very possibly , but does not the conduct of this very man, 
Eva, prove to you how impossible it is for a young and pretty 
woman to live in the world without the protection of a husband? 
Mr Ford mav be a scoundrel — I have no doubt he is — but Vhat 
naturally could he think of you, even judging you bjj your own 
confession to his ears ? " 

“ I do not defend myself, but he took a very base advantage of 
roy fault — ” 

“ Your crime," interrupted Mr. Temple. 
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*’ My crime then , call it as you wU He frightened me , he 
told me I might be sent to penal servitude—” 

“ So you can " 

“ I have told you to do your vyorst Let me go from here to- 
night, and I will wait to be arrested at the house m Brighton of 
which you now know the address ” 

“ I do not mean to let you go from here, so such a proposition 
IS useless I repeat you are my wife, and as such I have a right 
to compel you to remain under my roof ” 

" You iiave no right to detain me against my will ” 

"You will find I have, but do not let us argue the subject 
further Come and have some supper ” 

“ How can you ask me to eat ? ” cried Eva, passionately 
“ Because we must all eat if we go on living ” 

" I do not wish to live if I am to be a prisoner here ” 

" Do not be childish , ” and as he spoke he went to the table 
uhich the old woman had spread 
There was a cold fowl and some ham, and bread and other 
necessaries, and Mr Temple began delibeiately carving the fowl 
"Come to the table,” he saida moment later, looking round at Eva 
She did not speak, for a moment , her lips were parched with 
thirst, and she felt weak and faint 
" Can I have some tea ? ’* she said at length 
"Yes, certainly," answered Mr Temple, and he went to the 
door and outside rang a loud hand-bell 
" The woman doivnstairs is stone deaf," he said, " but she will 
surely hear that ” 


As he was ringing the bell with his back towards her, Eva sud- 
denly crossed the room and went up to the table, and in an instant, 
before he could turn his liead, she had snatched up a knife that 
was lying near a plate, and had hidden it m the pocket of her dress, 
film was 60 quick that Iilr. Temple never suspected her action 
1 le looked round, saw her standing by the table, and then went on 
' tbe hell Presently the old woman came upstairs, and he 
dhouU’d an order for some tea lu her ear Then he went back to 
tlui lal)U' and pressed Eva to cat something, but she could not. 

" I (Un !(0 thirsty,” she said 

1 Ji directly.” 

IVltiMi the Ira ciuuo, KiVa drank some eagerly, it relieved her a 

H Wi. liiir) iK*.., ..I. . i * 1 . .. ® ^ ^ 


: ; j'ivu uninK some eagen 

r'l (111(1 ihoji olio something 

(t/in.i,"** "'’m'uniu in ready for you upstairs,” said Mr Temple, 
! f''nk'cdinplv tired, I advise you to go to bed early ” 
I (iiiv he almost impossible for her to sit 

^ Hhlto worn out with the excitement she 
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liAd gone through. She therefore expressed her ilhngncss to go 
to her bedroom, and Mr. Temple lit a candle to show licr the way. 
*' W.alk before me,” he said, " and I will light >ou up ” 

So Eva went up another flight of steps, and came to a fairly 
well furnished bedroom, where there w.as a fire burning, .and hlr 
Temple indicated to her that this was to be her room 
He went into it with her, and loohed round as he did so. 

“ 1 hope there is everything )ou want? ” he said. 

The luggage that she had brought with her w.as standing in it, 
but the straps of her two trunks were not unfastened 
“Shall I unfasten the straps for jou?” he asked, when he 
observed this 

“No thank >ou," .answered Eva 

“Then I vnll s.a> good night to jou Good-night, and I hope 
jou will sleep well ’’ 

“ Good night,” said Eva, and then Mr Temple nodded and left 
the room, carcfullj locking the door outside behind him 
The moment he was gone, Eva did as she had done in the 
room below. She went to the door and evamincd iL The inside 
bolt h.ad been recently removed here also, and this room had 
evidently, too, been prepared for her reception 
She flung herself on her knees and prayed 
“ I am a sinner I ” she cried , “ but Thou, who died for sinners, 
do not leave me now ! Protect me , have mercy on me, and show 
me some way to csc.apc which now I c.annot see 1” 

Long she knelt there, and some strength came back to her as 
she did so She rose from her knees and dragged the table whicli 
stood in the centre of the room and placed it against the door 
Then she put two chairs also against it, and on these she placed 
her two trunks No one could now open the door without over- 
turning these, and having done tins, she made up her mind to lie 
down and rest 

She did not undress , she left the candles burning, and she put 
the table-knife beneath her pillow And thus, with Clair’s letter 
on her breast, she fell asleep , fell into a deep, dreamless sleep, 
from which she only awoke when the pale spnng dawn of another 
day was spreading over the world 

CHAPTER XLIV 

A GREAT SHOCK 

The letter which Eva had wntten to Kilmorc after her interview 
with Mr Ford — the letter in which she recalled him to her side, 
and told him that if she lived there would ere long be a new tie . 
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between them, was duly delivered at Kilniore Hall It was then 
forwarded by I^dy Kilmore to her son at Vienna, at which city he 
was then sojourning, not without more than one restless sigh and 
uneasy glance at the superscription But it never crossed Lady 
Kilmore’s mind one moment to suppress it She had hoped, she 
had prayed tliat the unhappy entanglement, as she always mentally 
thought of It, between her son and the girl whom she deemed so 
unsuitable for his position was ended That it had cost Kilmore 
bitter pain she knew, and still she had trusted time would heal the 
w ound If this letter were from Eva, as she feared, it might renew 
a dangerous intimacy But still it was Kilmore’s letter, and he 
had a right to receive it, and he did He received it with absolute 
and unbounded joy In a moment all life seemed to change to 
him His darling was longing to see him again , he was to go 
back to her Whatever happened, he would look once more on 
her dear face Half an hour after he had read Eva’s letter he 
started on his journey to England , started full of hope, and with 
a heart brimful of tender emotions And as he read and re-read her 
letter, a first suspicion regarding the banker — Mr Ford — entered 
his mind Had he really delivered the letter to Eva, which, as 
we know, she had only now received? And yet what motive could 
the man have ? Kilmore asked himself At all events he would 
soon know, and journeying day and night he hastened home He 
did not stop in town nor telegraph to Eva that he had arrived He 
went straight down to Brighton, and, having arrived there, drove 
with a beating heart to the retired house where she had told him 
she had spent such weary months He sprang from his cab and 
rang the door-bell, which was promptly opened by a respectable- 
looking waitmg-maid Eva had told him in her letter to ask for 
Mrs Scott, as that was the name she had borne in Bnghton, and 
accordingly, Kilmore inquired if Mrs Scott were at home 
“ No, sir,” answered the waiting maid, “ she left yesterday after- 
noon ” 

“Left yesterday afternoon repeated Elilmore, utterly astonished 
“ Where did she go ? ” 

“She did not give us the address, sir, but she said she would 
wite as soon as she reached where she was going ” 

“ And did she leave no letter, no message for me ? ” 

“ She left no letters nor messages, sir, for anyone ” 

Kilmore grew absolutely pale He stood there stanng at the 
maid and Irjing to think what could be Eva’s motive- 

“ Did she give any motive for going away? ” at last he asked 
“ Yes, sir , she said one of her relations had met with an 
accident,” replied the maid 
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"An accident?” repeated Kdmore, blankly "And did she 
say anything about the time of her return ? ” 

" She said she was not sure when she would be back, but that 
she would let us know ” 

“And you have no idea where she went?” 

" She went to London from here, sir, but I don’t know where 
after that ” 

" It IS most extraordinary , she expected me — she invited me to 
come ” 

“ Well, sir, she was called away quite on a sudden , a letter 
came for her by the twelve post yesterday, and she began to pack 
up at once, after going out with a telegram , and she gave cook 
and me money to live on, and then she started.” 

" And did she seem distressed ? ” 

“ No, SU-, she didn’t , she seemed lighter hearted than I have 
seen her for long, and she seemed as if she couldn’t get quick 
enough away” 

Kilmore naturally could not understand it There must be 
some mystery he was thinking Could she have gone away under 
some misrepresentation — been lured away? And he naturally 
thought of George Temple 

“ Did anyone come here ? ” he asked " Any gentleman ? ” 

" Only Mr Ford, sur , all the time I have been with missus she 
had no visitors but Mr Ford She lives very quiet, as her 
husband’s away ” 

" And Mr Ford came ? ” 

"Yes, very often, sir, mostly at the week ends, on Saturda)s 
and Sundays ” 

" Can I go in and write a note to your mistress ? ” asked Kil- 
more, after a few moments’ consideration 

" Yes, sir, if you are a friend of missus’, you can,” said the 
waiting-maid, and she showed Kilmore into Eva’s draumg-room 
He stood and looked round as he entered it, and a strange dim- 
ness stole over his e}es What ! she had lived here in her loneli- 
ness he was thinking, month after month His darling — and now he 
had come to find her gone And where was she ? A great anxiety 
stole into his mind , something must have happened to her, he felt 
almost certain, and his hands trembled as he sat down before the 
little bamboo wnting-table in the window, where Eva must have 
sat when she wrote her last words to him 

On the blotting-pad he saw his old name reversed Clair, my 
Clair ! ” he read He took up the pen her little hand had held, 
and silently pressed it to his lips Somehow he seemed to feel 
her presence near him " Clair, my Clair I ” she seemed to whisper, 
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and then he remembered what she had written when they parted 
at Westwold 

“ I shall never see you again until my spirit calls you to come, 
and then if it does, you will know I am in some desperate need' ’’ 

Was she now m some desperate need? Kilmore asked himself 
with a sinking heart And w'here could he find her — where go to 
her help ? He must find her ! He looked round and saw the 
maid watching him with rather an alarmed look on her face 

“ I want you to do something for me," he said, and he rose and 
put two sovereigns in her hand “ I expected to find your mis- 
tresb here, and I am greatly disappointed that she is not , in fact, 
I am alarmed, and I will leave a note for her with you, and if you 
hear from her, will you telegraph to me at once ? This is my 
address,” and he placed one of his visiting cards m her hand 

The maid curtseyed low when she read his name 

“ Did you ever hear your mistress mention me ? ” he asked 
No, my lord, but she spoke very little,” she answered “ Cook 
and me always thought she was gneving over something she did 
not talk about” 

“ And did she seem m good health ? ” 

“ Not very, I think, my lord ” 

Be sure you telegraph to me when you hear from her, and 
you shall be handsomely rewarded for your trouble. Now, I will 
write my letter ” 

And again he sat down to the writing table 

“My DEAREST, DEAREST EvA,” he wTote, “I received your 
letter at Vienna, and started at once to come to you when I did 
so I arnved here to-day, and, to my bitter disappointment and 
dismay, learnt that you had left Brighton yesterday How is this, 
Eva ? I am writing this in your house, as your maid tells me you 
left no address, and I am in great distress and anxiety about you 
I entreat you to let me hear from you at once, and I will come to 
you wherever you are. If you receive this, telegraph to me 
immediately at Kilmore , and believe me to remain always de- 
votedly yours, Kilmore.” 

He placed this letter in an envelope and sealed it, and entrusted 
It to the maid, and again and again impressed upon her that if she 
heard from her mistress she had at once to telegraph to him He 
even wrote his address on a telegraph form, and instructed her 
how to fill It in Then, feeling in a most unhappy state of mmd, 
he determined to return to town and see Mr Ford 

“ He may know something,” he thought, “ It is very odd why 
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he should go so often to see Eva , the whole thing is a ni}ster}' I 
cannot understand 

His return journey to town was a very miserable one. He had 
gone to Bnghton so full of hope and happiness, and he went back 
racked with anxiety and fear He drove direct to the City when 
he amved m town, and just as his cab stopped before the banking 
establishment of Ford & hord, Mr James Ford himself was 
coming out of the entrance. He looked up and saw Kilmore and 
instantly recognised him, and Kilmore fancied he did not look 
over-pleased to do so 

“Can I speak to you, Mr Ford? ” said Kilmore 
“ Certainly, Lord Kilmore," answered the banker “ Will you 
return with me to my pnvate room in the bank ? You have been 
abroad, I hear ” 

“ Yes, for some time ” 

“ What a pleasant change I have been at the old grind all 
the winter , but I think I must take a holiday now ” 

By this time they had reached the bankers private room, and 
as they entered it, Mr Ford, who did not look as well as usual 
Kilmore noticed, dosed the door and pointed politely to a chair, 
“ Won't you sit down, Lord Kilmore ? " he said “ And now 
what can I do for you ? ” 

“ I have come to ask you the old question, Mr Ford,” answered 
Kilmore, with agitation. “ Can you tell me anything of Miss 
Eva Moore ? ” 

For a moment the banker hesitated, and a curious change 
passed over his face, 

“ A very odd thing has happened,” he said at length 
“ About Miss Moore ? ” asked Kilmore, quickly 
“ About the lady who was Miss Eva Moore, at least , but W’omen 
are unaccountable creatures ” 

“ What has happened ? ” 

“Miss Eva Moore has gone back to her husband the Rev 
George Temple " 

“ I will never believe it 1 I do not believe it ! ” cried Kilmore , 
and he grew deadly pale 

"It IS nevertheless a fact, I have it on the authority of the 
husband himself ” 

“ Nothing will induce me to believe it,” answered Kilmore in 
extreme agitation "There is some treachery about this, Mr. 
Ford j some deceit I mean to discover ” 

Mr Ford slightly shrugged his shoulders 
“ I cannot account for it, certainly,” he said , ‘ yet it is ab* 

- solutely so ” 


T 
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“But how do >ou kno^ ? How have you heard such an in- 
credible thing?” 

“ Simply as I told you — from hir. Temple himself” 

“ Did he write ? ” 

“ No, he telegraphed ” 

“ From where, and when ? ” 

“You must pardon me, Lord Kilmore, but I cannot answer 
your question ” 

"But why, Mr Ford?” said Kilmore with darkling brow and 
quivering lips 

“ Because it would only do harm, not good, for you to interfere 
between husband and Mife ” 

“ This is folly 1 ” cned Kilmore, passionately, beginning to pace 
the floor with uneven steps “I have a right to know — because 
Eva, in her youth, in her )oung girlhood, was induced by this man 
— a man she hates — to commit an act of folly, is her whole hfe to 
be thrown away ? ” 

“ The law says so. Lord Kilmore ” 

“ I will 7trjer believe that she has returned to him — wrillingly re- 
turned to him,” continued Kilmore m increasing excitement 
“ Only three days ago I received a letter recalling me to her side I 
I went to Brighton to-day, to the address she gave me, and found 
her gone ! ” 

“So she wrote to you?" said Mr Ford, and a slight flush rose 
to his face. 

“Yes, she wrote, and, Mr Ford, I ask you, as a gentleman, to 
tell me the truth ? In this letter she made no mention of the 
letter I sent through you , and yet — but I suppose she received it ?” 

Mr. Ford’s colour deepened, and his eyes shifted, but still he 
contmued to answer qmetly enough 

“ Yes, she certainly received it” 

“ She did not allude to it in the letter she wrote , but, Mr Ford, 
I must find her I I have, I believe, the strongest reason that a 
man can have Give me, at least, lilr Temple’s address ? ” 

“ Lord Kilmore, I cannot,” answered Mr Ford, hoarsely ) and 
he turned away his head 

“ What motive have you for keeping it a secret ? Do not say 
anything more about it being nght or wrong , whether I act rightly 
or wrongly is nothing to you ” 

“ I will have nothing to do with it,” said the banker, still in that 
hoarse, changed voice. 

- “ Then I will beheve that you are concerned in the plot — that 
this is some plot ! If you have betrayed this poor girl to this man, 
Mr. Ford, all 1 can say is, you shall bitterly repent it I” 
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“ Do you threaten me, Lord Kilmore ? ” asked the banker, try- 
ing to recover his usual manner 

“Yes, I do ’ I believe you are deceiving me I believe Eva 
has been deceived by some vile plot that you and this Temple 
have concocted between you, and that it is a he that she has gone 
back to him ” 

“Really, Lord Kilmore, I must request y^ou to leave the room 
I am sorry for your disappointment, but I cannot control the 
vagaries of women ” 

“ Did you tell her I was about to be married? ” asked Kilmore, 
fiercely “ Her maid told me that no one went to her house but 
) ou, and if you were her informant about my marriage, you must 
have known it was utterly untrue ? " 

“ I am not aware that I was her informant” 

“ Yet she wrote to me that she had heard it 1 ” cried Kilmore, 
passionately “ She did not believe it — thank God for that 1 ” 

“ Then it is not true ? ” 

“No, certainly not ” 

“ I confess I heard such a rumour, and I may have mentioned 
It to her, and perhaps this accounts for her returning to Mr Temple ” 
“ No ' this does not account for it , nothing accounts for it Mr 
Ford, do you positively refuse to give me Mr Temple’s address?” 
“ I positively refuse, Lord Kilmore ” 

“ Then I shall discover it , I shall set the police to work ” 

As he spoke these words, Kilmore turned and left the banker’s 
room without any salutation, and Mr Ford froivned as he did so 
“ I was a fool to interfere,” he was thinking , and as he stood 
listening to Kilmore’s departing footsteps, his reflections were far 
from pleasant ones 

As for Kilmore, he left the bank in a state of mind scarcely to 
be described He was convinced now that, for some purpose or 
other which he did not know, Mr Ford had formerly deceived 
him He must have some motive now also for suppressing 
Temple’s address 

First he thought of putting the affair in the hands of the police, 
but afterwards remembered he really had no charge to bring 
against Temple He knew nothing of him, in fact Then he 
remembered Mr Onslow, the clergyman at South Kensington, 
who had marned him to Eva He would go to him, and from 
him might find some clue to Temple’s present abode. But of one 
thing he felt sure, Mr Ford’s story was a lie, and not willingly had 
Eva returned to her husband's house, if she actually were there 
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CHAPTER XLV 

A VAIN APPEAL 

It was the early morning when Eva first roused herself from the 
heavy sleep brought on by bodily fatigue and weariness , and m a 
moment, with a smft pang of pain, all that had happened yester- 
day rushed across her mind She sat up and put her hand to her 
brow, and looked at her strange surroundings Then she glanced 
at the little jewelled watch on her wrist — Clair’s gift — and saw it 
was not } et five o’clock After a few minutes she rose and went 
to the window, and drew up the blind and looked at the outside 
world A strange and dreary scene ' Hurstwood House stood 
in a neglected garden, where tall grass and thistles flounshed, and 
where the walks were overgrown and green Beyond the garden 
a wild track of moorland appeared to stretch, and no house or 
hamlet was visible from the window where Eva stood 

“ What a lonely, desolate spot,” she thought with a shudder, and 
then she looked at the fastenings of the w indow It was nailed 
down like the one downstairs , but the room was so far from the 
ground that, had it not been so, to escape by it would have been 
impossible. With something between a shiver and a sigh she re- 
turned to bed She lay there, full of gloomy thoughts Lay until 
eight o’clock, and then she heard a heavy footstep outside the 
room door, and a moment later the key in the lock turned 
The table she had placed against the door, however, obstructed 
the intruder’s entrance Then came an angry exclamation, a push, 
and one of the chairs was overturned, and the trunk on it came 
tumbling to the floor Another push, and m the now half open 
doorway Mr Temple appeared 
“ What folly is this, Eva ? ” he said, harshly 
By this time Eva had sprung out of bed, had hidden the knife, 
which had lain under her pillow during the night, in the pocket 
of her dress, and now stood facing the half-open door 

“How absurd 1” continued Mr Temple, pushing the table away 
with one hand, and forcmg open the door with the other “ May 
I ask why you have barricaded yourself in this fashion ? ” 

“ There is no bolt to the door inside,” answered Eva, 

“ There is no occasion for any bolt Please end all this folly, 
Eva,” 

She did not speak. 

“Well, how have you slept?” he went on, looking at her 
“ You look pale, but better than you did last night” 

“ I slept fairly well,” replied Eva, coldly 
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Tliat IS all nght Will you come down to breakfast or have 
It here ? ” 

“A prisoner has no choice,” said Eva, and she turned away 
and went to the window, and pashed away the blind and looked 
out on the deserted scene below 
Mr. Temple did not speak for a moment, and then he crossed 
the room and laid his hand heavily on her shoulder 
“ Don't touch me ! ” cried Eva, shnnking back 
“ Listen to me, Eva,” said Mr Temple , “ it depends on your- 
self, on }Our own conduct, whether you are a pnsoner or not. If 
you will return to your duty, and act as a wife should act, you 
shall be no pnsoner, e\ en in spite of the past But if vou con- 
tinue this perverse conduct, then you shall certainly remain under 
lock and key, and I will take care to give y ou no chance of escape ” 
“How dare you act thus?” said Eva, turning round and 
faang him 

" There is no daring about it , I have simply brought you to 
your husband’s house, and I mean to keep you there Say noth- 
ing more,” he continued, raising his hand as Eva was about to 
speak “ I have told you my resolve, and nothing will move me 
from It, and your wisest course is to make the best of the situation 
But now I will go and sec about your breakfast ” 

“ I do not want any " 

“Oh, yes, you do It will be ready presently, and if you pre- 
fer It here I w ill bnng it up ” 

Era made no reply to this, and then Mr Temple left the room, 
locking the door behind him, and Eva was once more alone She 
bathed her face after he had gone, and smoothed her hair, and 
then sat weanly down 

“ I^Tiat am I to do ? Oh I what am I to do ? ” she moaned 
out m her despair “ Is there no rescue for me ? If Clair only 
knew — Oh 1 Clair, Clair ! " she cned out aloud, “ come to me, 
come to me ! ” 

She also at this moment remembered the words of her letter to 
him when they had parted 

“ I am m desperate need now,” she murmured , “ Clair, do 
you hear me call ? ” 

The key turned again m the door and she started to her, feet 
It was Mr Temple, carrying a tray on which was Eva’s breakfast 
“ You see what an attentive husband I am,” he said a little 
grimly, as he placed the tray on the table 
Eva did not speak 

“ If you want any more tea, ring,” he said , “ here is the bell ” 
Still Eva said nothing 
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“Now I will leave you to get my own breakfast,” continued 
Temple, "and afterwards I will come up to take you to the sitting- 
room downstairs if ) ou like to go ” 

After this he went away, again taking good care to lock Eva in 
She was thirsty, and she drank some tea, but she did not nng for 
more, and in about an hour Mr Temple once more appeared 
" You had better come downstairs now," he said 
Then she made another appeal to him. 

“ Oh, let me go ! ” she said, piteously , " please don’t torment 
me any more YTiat good will it do you? If )ou want ray 
money you can take it — you can take it all — only let me go ” 
“And allow you to return and live in sin with Lord Elmore? 
No, Eva, I will not let you go I do not want your money, I 
want you, and I have got you, and here you shall stay ” 

She moaned and fell with her head on the bed, and there was 
a choking sensation of unshed tears in her throat. 

“You are cruel — cruel ! " she murmured 
“No, I am not cruel,” answered Mr Temple. “I was cruel 
long ago when I left you, a wayward, untried girl, to the tender 
meraes of the world You fell, and I have only myself to blame 
for It You irritated me in those day s to such a degree, that the 
love and regard for you that I had at one time seemed utterly 
gone I told myself we had both made a terrible mistake , that 
It was no use any longer utterly spoiling two lives We parted by 
mutual consent, and, let me tell you, I had enough trust in you 
even then to believe that you w ould never dream of marryung any- 
one else during my lifetime Then, as I told you, years and 
loneliness softened my feelings towards you I remember one 
night in Africa, when the moon was shedding its light on the wild 
and lonely plain lying before roe, that I felt compunctions of con- 
science concerning you I had not done my duty to you, an 
inward voice seemed to tell me, and I listened to that voice. I 
had bound myself before God’s altar to protect and chensh you, 
and how had I done this ? I had allowed you to return to your 
uncle in India, as 1 then believed, to enter the anythmg but strict 
society of that country, bearing your maiden name This was 
neither yust to you nor myself 1 did not act hastily , after due 
consideration I determined to return to England, and, if I did not 
find you there, to go to India to claim you ’’ 

“ It was somewhat late m the day,” said Eva, bitterly, raising her 
head from the bed 

“ Have I not told you that I blame myself ? I sinned m leaving 
you and allowing ymu to leave me, and I have been terribly pun- 
ished for It ’’ ; 
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'' And what do you think it is to me ? " cried Eva, passionately 
" To me, married to the man I love, whom I shall always love 
Make no mistake , nothing can change what has been, nothing 
Mill change it You may keep me here till I die, but when I die 
I shall still love my Clair ” 

You only make things worse by your folly," said Mr Temple, 
coldly "Lord Clair, or Kilraore, or whatever is his title, ts not 
your husband, and I am You shall stay here and live with me 
as my nife, and, as I told you before, you had better make the 
best of the situation ” 

Eva impatiently turned away her head 
" It IS useless to speak to y ou,” she said. 

" On this subject it is useless, so please do not renew it But 
you had better come downstairs to the sitting-room, and you will 
find some books there to help to amuse you ” 

Eva made no reply It flashed across her mind at this moment, 
would she have more chance of escape downstairs ? 

"Are you coming?” asked Mr I emple, after a moment’s pause, 
“or shall I lock you up here ? ’’ 

“ I will go," said Ev^, rising, and she went He took her hand 
as if to lead her dow nstairs, but Eva pulled it away “ I will 
follow you," she added, and she did, looking cunously around her 
as she descended the staircase 1 here was but one flight of stairs 
she observed from the hall to the sitting-room She glanced over 
the banisters, and could see the hall door from where she was 
When they got to the landing, Mr I emple stopped, and moved 
to Eva to enter the sitting-room first This she did, and he 
followed, closing the door after him Then he placed an easy- 
chair by the fire for Ev-a 

" It IS a cold, gusty day,” he said , “ here are some books and a 
yesterday’s paper 1 he books are not trashy novels which fill the 
heads of foolish young w omen with absurd ideas of life and re- 
ligion A religious novel I consider absolutely blasphemous, 
written as they usually are by half-educated women who air their 
ideas on the Creator and His laws with the coolest audacity But 
here is a book on the mammalia of Africa that I think you will find 
interesting ” 

He handed her the book as he spoke, and Eva let it lie un- 
opened on her knee 

“ Have you not a to-day’s newspaper ? ” she asked 
She said this with a purpose , she wanted to know what com- 
munication he held with the outside world 

“ No,” he answered, “ I h^ve none, and I hgve no one here to 
send for one,” 
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Eva said nothing more, she got up listlessly, went to the win- 
dow, and stood looking out on the deserted garden below Both 
the rooms she had been m were evidently at the back of the house, 
and the cloudy sky aboie made the whole scene inexpressibly 
dreary She sighed heanly, and then went back to the fire, and 
found that Mr Temple had seated himself before a wntmg-desk, 
and was wntmg mdustnously She heard the faint sound of his 
pen, which ne\ er ceased, and saw him turn over page after page 
of MS A sort of drowsiness then began to creep over her, with 
the heat of the fire and the stillness Fainter grew the sound of 
the pen , her head fell to one side, and presently she was asleep 
After sitting about an hour with bent head at his work without 
looking up, Mr Temple did glance in Eva’s direction, and her 
attitude made him nse softly and approach her Then he saw she 
was sleeping, and something m her drooped head, in her girhsh 
loveliness, touched some almost forgotten chord m his cold heart 
A feeling of pit) for her awoke there, and he stood looking at her 
with softened eyes 

‘ Poor child,'’ he was thmkmg , “ poor, misguided child " 

He really believ ed that he was acting rightly to Eva , that he 
was domg his best to save her soul from eternal damnatioiu He 
was a man of narrow creeds and dogmas, with small pity for the 
faults and failings of those weaker than himself In their early 
married da)s he had sternly tned to bow her will to his own, and 
thus utierl) alienated the affection, or rather the delusion, with 
which she had regarded him before their mamage. 

She rebelled, refused to be coerced, and after many bitter 
quarrels, they bad agreed to separate, and keep their secret 
mamage a secret still. He stood thinking of this time as he 
watched her sleepmg. Then, suddenly and with a start, Eva 
awoke, and, lookmg up, saw him standing before her 

You have been asleep, ’ said Mr Temple, in a more gentle 
tone than he had yet spoken to her in. 

“ 1 es, half asleep," said Eva, rubbing her eyes 
“ You had better try to go to sleep agam,” said Mr Temple 
with a half smile 

But no , Eva roused herself up and began opening the pages of 
the book, still hang on a table near her, on the mammalia of 
Afnca , and !ilr Temple returned to his waiting, and so the weary 
hours wore on. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

TRAPPED 

TiJF day grew worse, and at mid-day it amounted almost to a 
storm Fierce gusts of wind swept around the house, and the ram 
kept dashing against the window-panes The deaf old woman 
brought up the early dinner at two o’clock, and Temple 
pressed her to eat and drink, but she had no appetite She felt 
bodily ill, and worn out with weakness. After dinner she went 
upstairs, and Air '1 emple followed her up and locked her in 

“ You had better lie down and have A little rest,” he said, as he 
quitted the room 

She w as so weary’ that she took his advice , she lay down on the 
outside of the bed, after first placing the table against the door, 
and, in spite of the wind and ram outside, she was soon fast asleep 

About four o’clock a ring at the outer door of the house awoke 
her She started to her feet , she listened intently 

" Had help come ? ” she was asking herself, with a fast-beating 
heart 

But no , she heard the door open and shut, but no further 
sound It was, m fact, the country* postman who had called , and 
wnen Mr Temple opened the door, as the old woman m the 
kitchen had not heard the bell, the postman delivered a letter into 
his hand addressed to himself 

He opened it hastily m the hall, and as he did so an ominous 
frown contracted his brow It was from Air Ford, and was brief 

“ Dear AIr Temple,” he read, “ I think it only nght to in- 
form you that the young lord, of whom we spoke, called here to- 
day, and was most urgent in his inquiries about a certain lady It 
seems that she had written to him when he was abroad, and he 
came to England for the purpose of seeing her, and went to the 
address in Brighton that you know of, and found her gone I 
told him the lady had returned to her husband, which statement 
he refused to believe, and he was extremely impertinent to me 
when I declined to give him your address He left declanng he 
w ould put the affair m the hands of the police, and I advise you 
to be most careful about her guardianship, and to allow her to have 
no opportunity of correspondence with the )’Oung lord Excuse 
me for giving you this hint, — And I remam. Rev Sir, yours 
faithfully, J Ford ” 

A dusky flush rose to Air Temple’s dark skm as he read and 
re-read this letter, and the softer feelings that he had felt for Ewi 
during the morning died out suddenly m his heart 
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“ She had written to call him back then,” he thought, bitterly , 
“ but she shall never see him more ” 

Still this letter disturbed him greatly, and he did not go near 
Eva for many hours after it arrived Then, as it grew dusk, he 
remembered that she had had no tea, and was shut up in a room 
without a fire on a cold and stormy day He therefore ordered up 
tea and supper together, and, when the deaf old woman had 
arranged this meal, he went up to seek Eva 
He found her sitting by the window in the semi-darkness 
watching the storm Unconsciously his voice was harsher when 
he spoke to her 

“ Tea is ready , you had better come downstairs,” he said 
“Very well,” answered Eva, and she rose and followed him 
downstairs 

He poured out some tea for her, which she drank, but he was 
in a very silent and gloomy mood He did not speak of Mr 
Ford’s letter to Eva, but it was rankling in his mind during the 
whole meal 

Then it grew quite dark , the old woman came into the room, 
lit the candles and earned away the tray, and retired to her 
kitchen dowqstairs Mr Temple sat down to his wnting silently, 
and Eva listlessly took up her book 
By this time it was absolutely blowing a hurncane, and Eva 
suddenly looked up from her book and addressed Mr Temple 
“ I believe the glass of that window will be blown in,” she said 
“ Are there no shutters ? ” 

“ I don’t know I will see,” answered Mr Temple, and he rose 
and went to the window “ There are shutters,” he added, “ and 
I will fasten them ” 

He was in the act of doing this, the storm outside deadening 
every noise, when, svnft as a flash of lightning, Eva rose and fled 
to the room door 

In a moment she had crossed the threshold, in a moment turned 
the key in the lock outside, and with it in her hand ran hastily 
downstairs after locking Mr. Temple in 1 
He looked round as he clasped the bar of the shutter, and saw 
she was gone An angry exclamation burst from his lips, he 
sprang across the room, he reached the door, and found it locked 
He had fallen into his own trap , he had always left the key out- 
side, and the lock was a new and strong one, put there for the 
purpose of guarding Eva. Now he shook the door in vain, he 
swore, he cursed, but there was no one to hear him 
The deaf old woman was asleep in her kitchen , the hand-bell 
was outside, and the bell-wire in the room was broken 
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Mr Temple felt like a nild beast neivly caged He dashed 
himself against the door, he tried to break it open with the furni- 
ture and the poker, but it resisted all his efforts There he was a 
prisoner himself, and the woman he had trapped was no doubt 
escaping from the power which he had so securely reckoned on 
A perfect tempest of rage swept o\ er him This ordinarily cold, 
sedate man was shaken by a blast of passion and rage which 
utterly oven\lielmcd him He shouted, he cursed, but the howl- 
ing tempest outside was the only sound which reached his ears 
• • • • • 

In the meanwhile Eva had rushed downstairs like a creature 
flying for life She reached the hall , m a moment she saw the 
key was in the lock inside the door, for a small oil lamp was 
burning on the passage table She turned the lock easily, opened 
the door, and the fierce wind and the ram rushed m and beat on 
her face It took away her breath, and she glanced round to seek 
some protection from the storm On a peg of the umbrella stand 
in the hall a woollen shawl was hanging, a brown checked shawl, 
such as are often worn by country women She caught hold of 
this, wrapped it round her head, and then ran out into the wild 
night She closed the house door after her as she went, and still 
grasping the key of the room in which she had locked I\Ir Temple, 
she stood a moment peering round her m the darkness, wondering 
which way to go As far as she could see, the house stood appar- 
ently in a lane, and, after a brief hesitation, she fled down this as 
fast as her trembling feet could carry her But this roadway was 
apparently but of short length, and amid the blinding rain and 
liowhng innd, Eva soon found herself on a barren tract of moor- 
land Not a light was to be seen in darkness above and around 
she ran on, on, ne\ er for a moment pausing to take breath bhe 
was flying for something dearer than life, flying for shelter any- 
where from the man she dreaded more than death 

Suddenly her feet struck on a block of stone, and she stumbled 
and fell She arose qmckly, but an acute bodily pang ran through 
her frame as she did so, and a deadly faintness crept over her 
But presently it passed off, and again she commenced her wild 
flight She knew' not how long she ran, or where she went, but 
she became conscious that her powers were becoming exhausted 
Again that sharp pain passed through her, again the cold dew 
broke out on her brow 

“ Oh 1 God, help me, help me ' ” she prayed m her anguish, 
looking up to the darkling sky 

But the wind and the ram swept on, and a great fear came over 
her She felt she could scarcely any longer drag on her weary 
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pain-racked limbs, and that soon she would be forced to lie down 
on the sodden grass. Again she looked up in wild appeal, again 
lifted her arms to ask for help , and as she did so — even as her 
lips opened and her cry went forth to God — a light shone before 
her , a light from the window of a cottage standing on the edge 
of the desolate moorland 

The welcome gleam seemed to give her new life On, on, she 
went, tottering, swaying, but still creeping nearer to the light At 
last she reached the house from which it shone There w'as a 
lutle railed-in garden m front, and the light came from one of the 
lower windows She undid the latch of the garden gate and went 
up the neat gravelled walk. Then she rapped at the knocker on 
the door, and a few moments later it was opened, and by the passage 
lamp within Eva saw a grave faced young man in the dress of a 
clergyman standing before her 

“ For God’s sake, give me shelter ' ” she gasped forth 
The young man looked at her with his senous eyes and bowed 
his head 

“ I will give you shelter,” he said “ Come in , it is a wild night ” 
Then Eva entered, and he closed the door behind her and led 
her into a small room at one side of the passage, m which a lamp 
was lit and a fire burning 

“Will you sit down? You are tembly wet,” he said, looking 
at her pityingly 

With a moan Eva sat down on the easy chair he had placed for 
her by the fire — a moan wrung from her pale lips by bodily anguish, 
and the young clergyman thought she was about to faint 

He therefore hastily unlocked a closet and drew out a bottle 
containing brandy, and then went to a small sideboard and poured 
some in a glass with water and handed it to Eva. 

“Dnnk this,” he said, “it will reiive you,” and he held the 
glass to her quivering lips 

Eva did drink it, and then with a strange sobbing sigh she 
looked up at the kind young face bending over her 

“ Is there a woman in the house ? ” she asked in piteous accents 
“Yes, my sister is in the house,” answered the clergyman, “she 
has just gone up to bed , I will bring her to you ” 

He left the room as he spoke, and a few minutes later a lady 
some years older than himself returned with him 
The lady then went up to Eva and put her hand on the rough, 
wet shawl, which was still wrapped round her head 

“ How wet you are,” she said, gently , “ let me take off this shawl 
and your shoes and stockings, and get you some dry' clothes ? ” 
She removed the shawl from Eva’s head as she spoke, and Eva’s 
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long, beautiful, light brown hair became unloosed as she did so, 
and fell m rippling beauty on her shoulders The lady noticed 
also the rich silk dress which Eva wore, and which she had 
travelled from Bnghton in, and the small once daintily embroidered 
slippers in which her little feet were clad She pulled these off 
and the wet silk stockings, and then began chafing Eva’s wet feet 
with some brandy. 

“You are quite exhausted,” she said, pitifully “Have you 
walked far ? You seem m great pain ? ” 

Eva raised her large dark eyes to the lady’s face, and then bent 
down and whispered a word in her ear, and as she did so the lady 
slightly started, and a faint flush rose on her cheeks 

“ Is this your brother?” then said Eva, looking round at the 
young clergyman 

“Yes, answered the lady, “this is my brother, the Rev. John 
Walton, and he is curate of the parish here ” 

‘‘ Can I do anything for you ? ” asked Mr Walton 
“Yes,” answered Eva, in a faint, low, but still steady tone 
“ Will you send three telegrams for me ? ” 

“ Certainly , but I cannot send them to-night, it is too late ” 

“ But you can take them down,” said Eva , “ I may be too ill 
to-morrow to dictate them. I want three telegrams sent to one 
person — the Earl of Kilraore — I am not sure of his address, but 
I want to call him to ray side — he must come at once ” 

The brother and sister looked at each other as Eva spoke, and 
then Miss Walton faintly sighed 

“Send one to Kilmore Hall,” went on Eva still steadily, and 
another to Bnghton, and the third to his Club in town He is 
sure to get one How soon can you send them in the morning ? ” 
“I will ride into Peterborough with them early to-morrow,” 
answ'ered the curate “ Will you give me the addresses now, and 
dictate what you wish telegraphed ? ” 

Upon this Eva gave the three addresses quite plainly, though 
her twitching face told all the while she was suffering great pain, 
and then she dictated the words of the telegram 

“ Come at once when you get this, Clair , I am lying here in 
desperate need. The clergyman n bo is sending this, and who has 
given me shelter, will telegraph to you where to come to , but do 
not delay — Eva ” 

“And you wish this sent to Lord Kilmore?” asked Mr Walton, 
looking up after he had wntten down Eva’s words 

“ I do I cannot thank you, sir, but give me shelter till he 
comes,” answered Eva, w ith her e) es fixed on his grave, earnest face. 
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“ You are most welcome to shelter, and to any service I can 
render you,” said the young clergyman “ And my sister will, I 
am sure, do all she can for you ” 

“God will bless you both,” murmured Eva “I — I — ^was 

married to Lord Kilmore — I must see him before 1 die " 

Again the brother and sister exchanged pitying glances, and 
then Miss Walton spoke in her gentle yet decided way 

“My brother will see after your telegrams first thing in the 
morning,” she said “ And now let me help you upstairs I am 
sure you would be belter if j ou were m bed ” 

She raised Eva up from the chair that she was sitting on, and 
Eva moaned as she did so, and then Miss Walton helped to 
lead her from the room, and the curate returned once more to 
the w’ork on theology he had been studying when she first rapped 
at his door , but his attention constantly wandered from his book 
“ An extraordinary storj’,” he was thinking, his mind dwelling on 
the stranger beneath his roof “ A sad history, I fear. She said 
she was marned to this lord — well, it may be so ” 

About a quarter of an hour passed thus, and then once more 
Miss Walton entered the room, looking verj' grave. 

"Jack,” she said, addressing her brother, “ jou must go for the 
doctor at once , the poor thing upstairs is very ill I fear a baby 
IS coming 1 ” 

“ Good Heavens I " cried the curate, starting to his feet 
" Put on your thick cloak," continued Miss Walton, “ and he a 
comforter round your neck, for it is a dreadful night But we 
must have a doctor , give Dr Munro this slip of paper I have 
written to tell him what is the matter, and you must bring him 
back with you I fear it’s a very bad business " 

" I will go at once,” answered the young clergyman “ Poor 
soul! where can she have come from? She might have died 
alone on the moor ” 

“ She said she saw your light just when she was about to lie 
down and die It is the hand of God,” replied his sister, solemnly 
“May He help her,” said the curate, with equal solemnity, and 
then he at once made ready to go out and face the storm in search 
of the village doctor, who lived about a mile distant 

But he was young and active, and accustomed to rough weather, 
and many a sturdy tramp he took across the moorland on his 
visits of charity and benevolence among the scattered hamlets 
amongst which he lived. He had a pleasant face, with grave eyes 
and large well formed features He was one of those who have 
chosen the better part, and ever looked hea\enward. Once his 
sister, who was much older than himself, and, as a rule, used a. 
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little gentle authonty over his actions, remonstrated with him 
strongly for attending the death-bed of a man dying of small-po\ 

“It is dangerous,” she said, “and no use, the poor man is 
unconscious ” 

“Iviy dear,” answered the curate, “no prayers are useless Who 
knows that through his dimmed senses he may yet find some 
comfort in my words ? ” 

And he went, and the man died with his hand in his, and he 
took no hurt 

Such was his daily life, and the weary wanderer who had dragged 
her feet to his door had entered the house of a good man w hose 
hopes and aims were not bounded here Soon he was ringing at 
the village doctor’s door, and presently the doctor himself ap- 
peared to answer his summons 

“ Why, Mr Walton,” he exclaimed m surprise, “ whoever ex- 
pected to see you at this lime of night ? I hope nothing is wrong 
with Miss Walton ? ” 

“ No, Bessie is all right , but an extraordinary thing has 
happened, doctor A poor lady has stra)ed to our house, and 
she is very ill This is the note my sister sent you ” 

“ Come in,” said the doctor , and then he put on his glasses in 
the hall, and read the note. “ Ha — hum — I'd better go at once. 
Ivliss Bessie is not a woman to be alarmed for nothing I’ll just get 
on my coat and tell my wife I'm going out, and then we^can 
start ” 

Half an hour later he was standing by Eva’s bedside, and when 
he saw her he agreed to remain at the curate’s cottage all night 

“ She is very ill," he said, briefly, m answer to the young clergy- 
man’s inqumes 

And she was very ill dunng the whole night Everything that 
could be done for her was done, Miss Walton and the servant of 
the house both sitting up with her , but in the early dawn Miss 
Walton roused her brother, who had sunk into a restless sleep 

“Jack, you had better get up,” she said, “and nde to Peter- 
borough with those telegrams at once, she’s so anxious for them 
to go I’m sure I can’t help crynng,” contmued the kind lady, her 
eyes filling w ith tears “ All night she has had one moan ‘ Only 
let me live till Clair comes , only till he comes ’ She has repealed 
that over and over, until it just breaks one’s heart to hear her " 

The curate needed no second bidding He rose immediately 

“ Is she very ill?” he asked, anxiously 

“ As ill as ill can be,” answered his sister “ It’s the exposure 
in the storm has done it, the doctor says Poor soul, I hope she 
will live until this young lord she calls her husband comes ” 
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Then when his sister left him, the curate knelt down and prayed 
for the sufienng woman beneath his roof 
“ Oh, turn not Thine ear away from her cry,” he asked. “ Let 
her once more look on her husband’s face,” 

After this he left the house, carrying Eva’s three telegrams with 
him, also three urgent ones from himself to Lord Kihnore; at the 
same time enclosing his address 
“The lady is extremely ill,” he wrote “Do not delay ” 

Then he mounted his horse, and started on his early ride , and 
just as he did so the sun rose, and he lifted his eyes with a strange 
solemn, yearning look to Uic sky. 

CHAPTER XLVII 

AN VNSWERLD prayer. 

Kilmore did go to Mr Onslow’s after his interview with the 
banker, and found the genial \icar at home But his brow 
clouded when he heard the young lord's errand 

“ I have seen or heard nothing of Temple for months,” he said 
“ The last time I saw him — " and then Mr Onslow hesitated 
Well ? ” said Kilmore, impatiently 
“I fear it will be a painful subject, Lord Kilmore, but 
he was then starting on a tour abroad, as he had reason to believe 
that — the unfortunate young lady whom, as you know, he mamed 
in her early youth, had quitted England.” 

“ And you told him nothing ? ” 

“ Nothing , how far I was justified in such a course I cannot 
tell, but I never even mentioned her name ” 

“ I expected no less from you, Mr Onslow ” 

“ And you — have you seen her since she left Westwold ? ” 

“ I have not,” answered Kilmore, truthfully , and then after a 
few more words he went away 

It was evident Mr Onslow knew nothing, and there was no 
reason why he should tell him of Eva’s letter to himself, or of her 
mysterious disappearance He therefore parted with the vicar, 
and spent a restless, uneasy night at his Club But the next 
morning, when he was taking breakfast, one of Eva’s telegrams, 
and one from the curate, Mr Walton, was placed in his hands 
With a half cry he sprang to his feet after he had read them Eva 
ill ! Eva in ternble need I What could it all mean ? he asked 
himself m desperate haste But there was not a moment to be 
lost He sent a telegram at once to Mr Walton, telling him he 
would start by the first train for the north When at length he 
did reach Peterborough, his nervousness and agitation were so 
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temble that people turned their heads to look again at his white, 
quivering face He hastily engaged a cab, and bade the man 
dnve at his utmost speed But the drive was long and Kilmore’s 
anxiety increased each moment At last, however, the cabman 
drew up and pointed with his w'hip to a pretty cottage with trellis- 
work in front, and a neat and well-cared-for little garden 
“ Do you think that can be the house, sir ? ” he asked 
Try," answered Kilmore, hoarsely 
The cabman then drove to the little garden gate, and Kilmore 
sprang from the cab, and as he did so the door of the cottage 
opened, and a young clergyman came down the garden walk and 
met Kilmore midway. 

“ Are you Lord i^more ? ” he asked, gravely 
Yes," gasped Kilmore “ How is — ” 

“She IS very ill, but a little relieved at present Come in, my 
sister will speak to you," answered Mr Walton, feelingly 
With faltenng footsteps Kilmore then followed the curate into 
the house, and as they crossed the threshold the feeble wail of a 
new-born babe fell on their ears 

“ I will bring my sister to you," said Mr Walton, pointing to 
the sitting-room “ Go in there , she will be with you directly ” 
Kilmore spoke no word , he felt he could not He stood m 
the sitting-room, cold, pale, and trembling, and a few moments 
later a middle-aged, pleasant-faced lady entered the room and 
bowed gravely 

“You are Lord Kilmore, my brother tells me,” she said, “and 
have come to see the poor lady upstairs ? A little babe was born 
before its time some hours ago, and the young mother is, we hope, 
now somewhat better ” 

“ Thank God ' Thank God ! ” murmured Kilmore 
“ But it IS my duty to tell you she is and has been terribly ill,” 
continued Miss Walton, sadly “ She amved here last night on 
foot in a storm, in a completely exhausted condition She has 
given no explanation where she came from , she has only asked 
to be spared to see you ” 

And Miss Walton’s eyes grew dim, and her lips quivered 
“ I cannot understand it,” faltered Kilmore, hoarsely “ I was 
abroad, and she wrote to me to ask me to go to her at Bnghton, 
and I travelled as quickly as possible to her house there, and 
found she had left the afternoon before, and given no address 
How she came here is an absolute mystery to me ” 

“ Perhaps she will explain it to you But I must warn you 
that the slightest agitation may be fatal to her She knows you 
are here, and wishes to see you at once, but you must be'careful ” 

u 
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“ Yes , may I see her now ? ” asked Kilmore in a voice broken 
with emotion 

Yes , if you will follow me I will take you to her,” said Miss 
.'alton, and she led the way up the narrow staircase, and then 
entered a bedroom on the landing, after first puttmg her finger to 
her lip to indicate that Kilmore should be silent “ Stay here till I 
call you in,” she whispered as she entered the room, leaving Kil- 
more outside. But a moment or two later she reappeared and beck- 
oned to Kilmore to go in, who did so as noiselessly as possible 
The doctor moved from the side of the bed as Kilmore entered 
the room, and also held up a warning finger 
And on the bed Kilmore saw Eva — saw a white, wan face, and 
wide-open, dark eyes, which gladdened as she recognised him 
“Clair,” she whispered 

He did not speak , he went up to the bed and kneeled down, 
and took one of her hands and laid it against his face, and his 
eyes were dim with tears 
“ You must not grieve,” said Eva, faintly 
“ Hush, hush 1 my darling,” he murmured , “ I am with you 
now 1 We shall never part again ! ” 

A faint smile passed over her wan lips, but here the doctor 
interfered 

“Now, my dear young lady," he said, approaching the bed 
where Kilmore still knelt, “ you have seen the gentleman, and I 
can allow no longer interview at present You must try to sleep , 
sleep is absolutely necessary, and I have no doubt the gentleman 
will remain in the house, and you can see him again a little later ” 
Kilmore rose, bent over the bed, and kissed her face 
“ Try to sleep, darhng,” he whispered , “ try to get well for ray 
sake ” 

“You will stay ? ” asked Eva, wistfully 

“ I -will never leave you again,” answered Kilmore , and, as if con- 
tent vnth this promise, Eva smiled and let him go.- He went down- 
stairs and found the curate awaiting him in the sitting-room Kil- 
more held out his hand to Mr Walton, who took it sympathetically 
‘ I do not know how to thank you for your kindness — to my 
wife,” he said, with quivering lips 

“ Then you are married ? ” asked the curate 
“We were mamed more than six months ago,” answered Kil- 
more, and he turned away his head and sat down and covered his 
face with his hand, remerabenng at this moment then bnef happi- 
”“ss and its bitter close. 

The curate spoke to him gently and kindly, and the httle clock 
mantelpiece went ticking cheerfully on, but Kilmore never 
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raised his head Life or death ' He dared scarcely realise iihat 
trembled in the balance Nearly two hours passed thus^ and the 
doctor came downstairs and addressed Kilmore. 

“ My lordj” he said, “ the poor lady upstairs seems most an\ious 
to see you, and is very restless , she has something she wishes 
you to know, she says, and perhaps it would be well to have this 
off her mind." 

“ Is she — any better ? " asked Kilmore, with faltenng bps 

" She has not turned the corner yet," answered the doctor, “but 
we must hope for the best. The child, however, seems likely to 
live.” 

The child I Kilmore had never thought of it m his overwhelm- 
ing anxiety about Eva 

“ Is it a boy ? ” he asked, quickly 

“ No , a little girl, very small and fragile , but still I think it 
will live,” replied the doctor 

Kilmore sighed deeply, and then folloiied the doctor to Eva’s 
room, who looked up and smiled as she saw him enter 

“ Clair,” she said, feebly holding out her hand, “ I have some- 
thing to tell you, and I want to teU you now ” 

“Yes, darling,” he answered, and again he took her hand and 
laid It against his lips , “ but do not excite yourself, you can tell 
me some other time, I will stay with you now, but try to sleep ” 

“ I would rather tell it now,” answered Eva, with a little plain- 
tive smile passing over her wan, features “ It is about how I 
came to be here, Clair — after 1 wrote to ) ou ” 

" My dearest one ! ” 

“ Did you get my letter, Clair ? The letter m which I asked 
you to return to me ? ” 

“ Yes, at Vienna, and I travelled day and night to come to you, 
Eva It made me very happy, but when I reached Brighton I 
found you gone " 

“Yes, I know Clair, look on the toilet-table I asked Miss 
Walton to put it there, and you will find an envelope “ Yes, that 
IS It,” she added as Clair rose and took up an envelope from the 
table. “ Read the two letters m that, Clair, and then you will 
understand ” 

The doctor, who had been looking out of the window dunng 
this conversation, so as not to interfere with it, now turned round 
and approached the bed 

“ Let me give you your medicine,” he said, addressing Eva, 

“ and then I will go downstaurs and leave you in charge of Lord 
Kilmore for a little while ” 

“Thank you,” said Eva, gently, and she took the medicine, 
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with her eyes all the ^\hlle fixed on Kilmorc, who had opened the 
envelope, and was looking at one of the letters Then, as the 
doctor left the room, he went back to Eva 

“This IS my letter to you, Eva — ftritlen long ago?” he said 
“Yes, and I only received it two dajs ago Mr Eord kept it 
back — he wanted me never to see jou more for — his own vile 
ends Do you understand, Clair? I never saw that letter until 
It was sent as a lure to me Now read the one that came m the 
same envelope, and at the same time ” 

Then Kilmore read the letter purporting to be WTitten by a Dr 
Page, but m reality v\ritten by George Temple, and as he did so, 
a fierce exclamation, which, however, he instantly suppressed, 
burA from his lips 
“ The scoundrel 1 ” he muttered 

“It was Mr Ford’s revenge,” continued Eva, “because — 
because 1 rejected his dishonourable advances, and told him I 
loved you still Clair, when 1 got that letter, when I thought of 
you lying injured, I started at once to go to you I arrived at 
Peterborough, and found this Dr Page, as I supposed, waiting for 
me at the station with a carriage to convey me to you I never 
doubted — I went with him to the lonely house where he said 
you were Who do you think I found ? George Temple ' ” 

“ Whatr 

“ George Temple I had been falsely lured there by your letter, 
for I knew it was your letter, as none other could have written it 
but my Clair 1 Do not look so white. I escaped from that 
lonely house — escaped m the night — and ran here — I should have 
died rather than stay there I — I escaped safely, and crept here 
— to die w'ltli you 1 ” 

“ Oh 1 no, no, my Eva 1 ” cried Clair, falling on his knees by 
the bedside and clasping her hand fast in his “ Live for me, my 
darling — no one shall part us now — and both these men shall rue 
the day they so basely deceived you ” 

“It was cruel, was it not? I ran all the night — I nearly died 
on the moor — but God guided me here, and then the babe was 
born Clair, if the little one lives, be kind to her — take her to 
your mother — if I had only had a mother — ” 

“ Hush, hush, Eva 1 you break my heart 1 ” cried K-ilmore, 
utterly overcome “ You have told me, dearest — try to sleep now 
— the doctor said you must be quiet and try to sleep ” 

“ Yes,” said Eva, faintly “ But stay with me, Clair ” 

“ I will stay , do not be afraid I will sit here and watch you ” 
“ Kiss me then, and I will try to sleep,” answered Eva 
He bent over her and kissed her Ups, and then with a s.ailc 
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Eva closed her eyes, and presently Kilmore knew by her breathing 
she was asleep By-and-by the doctor came m noiselesslv and 
looked at her, and then went out again, and still Eva slept on 
The room w'as quite still , and Kilmore sat with the hand of the 
woman he loved in his, with his heart racked with a great anguish 
But still Eva slept on It was not until the moon rose over the 
curate’s little cottage that she awoke, and raised her dark eyes to 
her pale anxious watcher 

“I am quite happy, Clair,” she murmured, faintly ‘'Quite 
happy ! ” 

By this time the doctor and Miss Walton were m the room, and 
they bent over her and tried to make her take some restorative , 
but Eva gently shook her head 

“ Try, for my sake, Eva,” prayed Kilmore, and then she tried, 
and took it from his hand, and presently once more sank into a 
placid sleep 

They watched her thus hour after hour 

" It is useless to disturb her,” the doctor had whispered in Miss 
Walton’s ear, and so they let her slumber on 

Downstairs the curate was on his knees praying for the de- 
parting soul, upstairs Kilmore still sat clasping her hand in his, 
still looking on her fair face, though all hope had died from his 
But just about midnight again Eva awoke, and there was a 
strange, new light in her eyes. 

“ Look after the child,” she said , “ let me see the child ” 

Miss Walton went out and brought m the tiny sleeping babe, 
and placed it on the bed by her side 

“Take care of it — for my sake, Clair,” whispered Eva, loobng 
up in his face, “and — and forgive — me all ” 

“There is nothing to forgive, my darling — my darling!” he 
answered, his voice broken by sobs 

Eva did not speak again for a few minutes, and then through 
the gathenng dimness of death she muttered her last words . 

“I am quite happy, Clair, quite happy to die with you ' ” 

CHAPTER XLVIII 

GOING BACK. 

The scene after Eva had drawn her last fluttenng breath was 
inexpressibly painful For a moment or two Kilmore did not 
realise it , but the doctor laid his hand on her wrist, and then said, 

“ It IS all over, my lord , the poor lady is dead ” 

“No’ nol”cned Elilmore, frantically, and he caught Eva in 
his arms and raised her to his breast, and pillowed her head there, 
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covering her face with kisses “Eva, my darling, my darhng, look 
at me again, speak to me — only once, Eva — only once I ” 

But the still lips made no reply, the bnght head nestled no closer 
“ It IS no use, my lord,” said the doctor, shaking his head, 
while Miss Walton sobbed aloud 

“ Come away now. Lord Kilmore,” she wept, laying her hand 
on his arm in her kmdly fashion , “ you can do the poor darling 
no good now, and she had her prayer answered She prayed 
always m her angmsh to look again on your face, and she died 
with her hand m yours ” 

“ Leave us alone,” said Kilmore, hoarsely, without lifting his 
head, after a short silence , “ leave me with my darhng alone ” 
And Miss Walton, after a sympathetic glance at the doctor, 
raised the child m her arms, and the two went out and left Kil- 
more alone with his dead 

And let us also leave them There are moments too temble 
almost to be borne, and to Kilmore this was one of them 
Moments when it is best no human eye should see the dark 
anguish and passion of our souls When reason is overwhelmed, 
and we cry out in our wild grief words which none should hear 
Thus Kilmore wailed and wept by the woman he loved, and it 
seemed ever afterwards to him that her spirit still hngered near 
• • • » 

Long he mourned there, but as the night wore on, just before 
the daivn, the curate entered, and he too knelt down by the bed 
and prayed, and spoke holy words of comfort and peace. 

“ My brother, she is asleep,” he said, laying his hand on Kil- 
more’s “ Hush, do not disturb her with your gnef ” 

And this idea seemed to have some effect on Kilmore. He 
rose and tottered to a chair, and sat there in silence But he 
would not leave her, and when the new day rose he was still 
watching by his dead. 

And dunng the sad days that followed he scarcely left her He 
sat by her when she lay covered with white flowers , when all her 
old loveliness seemed to come back to her, and she was beautiful 
as the fair girl he had first wooed by the gurgling Ayre, 

The day after her death another came too, and asked to look 
on her face. This was George Temple, who arrived in the morning, 
a rumour havmg reached him the night before that a lady had 
taken refuge there dunng the storm, and was lying desperately ill 
On the night when Eva had fled from his house, he had in vain 
endeavoured to break open the door which she had locked, and of 
■vrtiich she had taken away the key It vas not until the deaf old 
woman m the kitchen roused herself, and began thinking of her 
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bed, that he could make anyone hear him for the violence of the 
storm But as the old woman went upstairs, she became conscious 
that some unusual noise was going on behind the sitting room door 
She stopped to listen She had been told when Lfr Temple en- 
gaged her, that his wife had been out of her mind, and that she 
had to be constantly watched, ana kept under lock and key 
Temple mside heard her footfall on the stairs, and renewed his 
shouts and endeavours to break open the door 

“ Turn the key ! ” he screamed, at the top of his voice “ I am 

locked m ” 

‘^The key’s gone,” answered the old woman 
Again Temple cursed and shouted, and shook the door m his 
rage, while the tempest roared and howled outside 

Then he bade the old woman go for a locksmith to pick the 
lock, and she screamed back there was none fived near tor miles, 
and she could not go out on such a night 

He told her to look if his wife were m the house, and the old 
crone did, and brought back the news he expected to hear She 
was gone, and Temple then knew that Eva must be struggling 
outside with the storm The old woman then went downstairs 
and brought up a wood chopper from the kitchen, and began 
hammering with it at the locked door , but she was feeble, and it 
was hours before she could make any impression At last she 
did, and between them the door was broken m about three o’clock 
in the morning, and Temple at once rushed out into the wild 
weather outside to seek for Eva 

He came back about dawn perfectly exhausted, having seen nor 
heard nothing concerning her All the next day he sought also in 
vain , but late at night he heard a rumour that a lady had taken 
refuge at the curate’s cottage across the moor, and early the next 
morning he started forth to make inquiries He asked to see Mr 
Walton, and the young curate went to the door to speak to him 
“ Did a lady come here,” he asked in an agitated voice, “ the 
night before last ? ” 

“Yes,” answered the curate, slowly, he was wondenngwho this 
harsh-faced man, dressed m the garb of his cloth, could be. 

“Was she young and fan — is she ill?” asked Temple in an 
agitated voice 

“She IS at rest,” said the curate, solemnly, “she died last night 
about midnight” 

“Died I” echoed Temple, and he staggered back agamst the 
door-post as though he had received a sudden blow 

“Yes, a child was bom in the morning, and she ne\er rallied 
She had been exposed in the storm, and bad eiidentiy corre from 
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,to It, and I pray you, for my sake, do not refuse this , and spare 
me albO at this moment of extreme gnef any questions on the 
tragedy of her life and mine — ^Your son, Kilmore ” 

He despatched this letter, and wrhen during the evening, with 
extreme delicacv, the curate approached the subject of Eva’s last 
resting-place, Kilmore answered 

“ She shall sleep where I shall sleep I mean to take her to 
Kilmore Will you go with me, Mr Walton ? ” 

“ Most certainly,” answered the curate , “ anything that I can 
do to spare jou pain, I will do with all my heart ” 

The sad details were settled after this, and the following day 
brought a letter from Lady Kilmore — 

“ My DEAREST, DEAREST SoN, — Bring home thebeloved onevou 
have lost, and the little babe she has left to you I will be a 
mother to the child, and I pray that God will comfort and help 
}’ou in this bitter hour of bereavement and sorrow — Ever your 
deeply-attached and loving mother, J Kilmore ” 

“ This IS my mother's letter,” said Kilmore, after he had read 
these words with dim eyes, handing the letter to the curate, who 
then also read it 

“ I thank God you have such a mother,” answered Mr Walton 
“She IS the best, the dearest,” said Kilmore, with faltering 
tongue, “her own heart was broken by my father’s death — she 
will understand ” 

Her son’s letter had indeed been received by Lady Kilmore 
with the deepest sympathy and agitation She had not heard 
from him since his return to England, and had forwarded poor 
Eva’s telegram and Mr Walton’s to his address at Vienna. There- 
fore the whole thing came on her as a sudden blow 

She called Annette Gower , she held Kilmore’s letter m her 
trembling hand when Annette entered, and her face was very pale 
and her eyes full of tears 

“ Annette, read this,” she said , " it is so sad, so dreadful ' ” 

Then Annette read Kilmore’s miserable words, and her face, 
too, grew white, but her trembling lips made no sound 

“ It must have been that poor girl,” continued Lady Kilmore, 
pitifully " Oh ! poor, poor Clair 1 ” 

Still Annette did not speak 

“ And the little babe — the child Oh ! lam so glad it is com- 
ing to me.” 

“ Yes,” answered Annette, huskily 

Then Lady Kdraore looked at her niece, and saw by her face 
how dceplj she was moved. 
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“ It IS terribly sid, m> denr,” she said, gently , *' but he is ) oung 
He v\ill get o\cr this earl) blow, and it imH bring hirn home to us " 

Again Annette strove to .ansttcr “ Yes,” with licr pallid bps, and 
then left the room, going to her own, and .after locking herself in, 
broke down into a sudden passion of tears “Ob' Clair, poor 
Clair ' ” she sobbed, and sat then, weeping, thinking of her cousin 
and of the biUcr grief which had come to his >Oung life. 

In the meanwhile, Ladj Kihnorc was writing to her son, her 
heart fluilenng at the pro-.i)Cct of once more clasping a little child 
to her brc.ast “ Poor little babe,” she kept rcpc.ating to herself , 
“ poor motherless little babe, but motherless no more " 

The thought seemed to gi\e her anew interest m life She 
wrote again tlic same c\ enmg to her son, impressing on him how tne 
greatest care must be talcn of the child, and asking at what lime 
It would arrive at the Hall, and inquinng about the nurse, and 
\anous other questions 

To this kucr Kilmorc rephe*! that Miss Walton had kindly 
consented to bring the babe and its nurse to the Hall 

“ I will Lake my lost one straight to her hast home,” he added, 
“and Miss W.alton’s brother, a >oung clergyman, wall accompan> 
me, and has made every ncccssarj anangement ” 

I/idy Kilmorc understood from this letter that Ktimorc wished 
everything to be conducted .as quietly as possible And this 
was so The bitterness of his grief w.as too great for oulwoird show 

So when the tune came they bore her away from the little cot- 
tage by the moor, where she had taken refuge in her bitter need, 
and carried her back to Kilmorc, where her young lover had first 
looked on her fair face 

George Temple, if he knew, made no sign nor claim, and indeed 
left Hurstwood House, a saddened, conscience stricken man 

The funeral was quite a private one, only two mourners — 
Kilmore and Mr W.alton — following the woman Kilmore had 
loved to her quiet resting-place He knelt down and kissed the 
coffin before it was lowered to the grave, v.hispering some words 
as he did so that no one living heard. Then he rose with bowed 
head and turned away, feeling that all that had made life dear to 
him was now hidden from his sight 

AIiss Walton, in the meanwhile, had taken the little babe to the 
Hall, where Lady Kilmore received it with the tenderest afieclion 
It was asleep in her arms when Kilmore, changed and sorrow- 
stricken, returned from its young mother’s grave 

“ My dear, my dear 1 ” cried Lady Kilmore, when she saw him, 
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Starting to her feet, still with the child in her arms, and going up 
to him she kissed him fondly, and then showed him the face of 
the little babe It is a dear little thing, Clair,” she said, and 
tears came into her eyes as she spoke , “ thank you for bnnging 
her to me ” 

“ It was her wish,” answered Kilmore, with faltenng tongue , 
and then he bent down and kissed the little hand of his child. 

" I accept the sacred charge,” said Lady Kilmore, with deep 
emotion , and not another word was spoken between the mother 
and son on a subject which Lady Kilmore saw his heart was too 
sore to endure 

• t • • • • • 

A year passed away , a year with its changes and chances , a 
quiet year at Kilmore Hall, where the young lord lived with clouded 
brow all through the revolving months But when the pnmroses 
began again to flower in the dells, and the blue bells decked the 
woods, and the day that Eva died in last year’s springtime was 
past and gone, Kilmore went up to town on an errand that he had 
unceasingly cherished in bis heart, though he had spoken of it to 
none Not even to his fnend Mr Walton, to whom he had by 
this time presented the living at Kilmore, as the old incumbent 
had died dunng the hard winter days Not to his mother, who 
loved him so well, nor to his cousin, to whom he was yet dearer still 

He kissed the little child before he went away, and Lady 
Kilmore noticed, when he raised his head after he had done so, 
that his face was paler than its wont He was gomg to avenge 
Eva’s wrongs, and there was a stem, settled purpose in his heart 

The banker, Mr Ford, sat in his pnvate sitting room that spring 
day, and there was a frown upon his brow A letter lay on the 
escritoire before him, written m a handwnting he hated to see A 
letter from Madame de Cirabn, demandmg money — money that 
he hated to give. 

“She IS a harpy,” he thought, disdainfully And then somehow, 
by one of those subtle links that bind our thoughts, his mind 
wandered to another woman — to a woman lying m her grave, and 
he sighed uneasily, for Mr Ford loved not painful memories 

He had heard of Eva’s death from Mr Temple, who had gone 
to him with hard and bitter words , and lately a correspondence 
had passed between them regarding the transfer of Eva’s fortune, 
of which Temple claimed as much as the law allowed him, and 
which he meant to devote to a distant mission in Africa. 

Altogether the subject was an unpleasant one to the self-indulgent 
man, and he tried to put it from his mind He rose, went to the 
window, and stood there looking out 
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A rap came to the room door, and he turned round 
“ There is a gentleman wishes to see you, sir," said one of the 
clerks, who now appeared 

“Show him in,” answered Mr Ford 

He was glad to have a visitor , he thought it would divert his 
mind A minute later, pale, stern, and dressed m deep mourning, 
Kilmore entered the room The banker visibly started when he 
saw him Then he tned to recover himself 
“ Lord Kilmore I ” he said, half nervously 
“ Yes,” answered Kilmore, whose grey eyes were fixed with a 
strange, concentrated look on his face “ You understand, I sup- 
pose, why I am here ? ” 

“ Indeed I do not” 

“ I have come to call you to account for a shameful wrong done 
to a woman lying in her grave — to which you sent her ” 

“ Nay, Lord Elmore — ” 

“ Do not deny it,” went on Kilmore, sternly and with gathenng 
passion “You acted hke a cur ! You suppressed my letter, and 
then gave it as a lure to the man she hated ! But you shall not 
escape I give you your choice. Will you cross over to France 
with me to-night, and let us fight to the death, or take from me 
now what you so well deserve?” " 

“ I protest against such conduct. Lord Kilmore * I will go on 
no fool’s errand — ” 

“ Then take that ' and that ' and that ' ” cried Kilmore, pro- 
ducing as he spoke a heavy dog-whip, and springing forward and 
showenng as he spoke, with his strong, young hands, stinging cuts 
on the banker’s face and shoulders, who was so completely taken 
by surprise that he scarcely made any efforts to defend himself 
“ You ciir 1 ” went on Kilmore, fiercely, ” bow dare you do what 
you did — ^how dare you ?’’ 

Mr Ford screamed for assistance , he tned to get to the bell , 
he took up a chair , but all was of no avail Kilmore did not 
spare him, but ruthlessly plied his whip, and he finally left Mr 
Ford smarting, bleeding, sweanng, and vowing all sorts of venge- 
ance on his head But Mr Ford never took any proceedings 
against him The affau: was hushed up Perhaps the bankePs 
consaence told him his punishment was well deserved. 
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